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PREFACE. 


I WELL remember the interest excited among the learned 
Hindus of Calcutta by the publication of the Sarva-dar- 
£ana-aamgraha of Mddhava Acharya in the Bibliotheca 
Indica in 1 8 s 8. It was originally edited by Pandit 1 ^vara- 
chandra Vidyasigara, but a subsequent edition, with no 
important alterations, was published in 1872 by Paijdit 
Tarandtha Tarkavdohaspati. The work had been used by 
Wilsoh in his “ Sketch of the Eeligious Sects of the Hin- 
dus ” (first published in the Asiatic Researches, vol. xvi, 
Calcutta, 1828) ; but it does not appear to have been ever 
much known in India. MS. copies of it are very scarce ; 
and those found in the North of India, as far as I have had 
an opportupity of examining’ them, seem to be all Herived 
from one copy, brought origimdly from the South, and 
therefore written in the Te^ugu c*haracter. Certain mis- 
takes are found in all alike, and probably arose fron& 

i 

some illegible readings in the old Telugu oj^inaL I 
have noticed the same thing in the Nagarf copi®' of ^ 
‘Madhava’s Commentary on the Black Yajur Veda, which ^ 
are curredt m the North of India. o 

As I was at that time the Oriental Secretary of the ^em 
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gal Asiatic Society, I was naturally attracted to the book; 
and I subsequently read it with my friend Papdit Mahe^a- 
chandra Nyayaratna, the present Principal of the Sanskrit 
College at Calcutta. I always hoped to translate it into 
English; but I was continually prevented by other en- 
gagements while I remained in India. Soon after my 
return to England, I tried to carry out my intention ; but 
I found that several chapters, to which I had not paid 
the same attention as to the rest, were too difficult to be 
translated in England, where I could no longer enjoy the 
advantage of reference to my old friends the Papdits of 
the Sanskrit College. In despair I laid my translation 
aside for years, until I happened to learn that my friend, 
Mr. A. E. Gough, at that time a Professor in the Sanskrit 
College at Benares, was thinking of translating the book. 
I at once proposed to him that we should do it together, 
and he kindly consented to my proposal ; and we accord- 
ingly each undertook certain chapters of the work. He 
had the advantage of the help of some of the Pandits of 
Benares, especially of Pandit Bama Mi^ra, the assistant 
Professor of Sahkhya, who was himself a Eamanuja, 
and I trust that, though, we have doubtless left some 
things unexplained or explained wrongly, we may have 
been able to throw light on many of the dark say- 
ings with which the original abounds. Our translations 
were originally published at intervals in the Benares 
Papdit between 1874 and 1878; but they have been 
carefully revised for their present republication. 

•• The work itself is an interesting specimen^of !Hindu 
critical ability. The author successively passes in review 
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the sixteen philosophical systems current in the fourteenth 
century in the South of India, and gives what appeared 
to him to he their most important tenets, and the principal 
arguments by which their followers endeavoured to main- 
tain them; and he often displays some quaint humour as 
he throws himself for the time into the position of their 
advocate, and holds, as it were, a temporary brief in 
behalf of opinions entirely at variance with his own.* 
We may sometimes differ from liim in his judgment of the 
relative importance of their doctrines, but it is always in- 
teresting to see the point of view of an acute native critic.* 
In the course of his sketches he frequently explains at 
some length obscure details in the different systems ; and I 
can hardly imagine a better guide for the European reader 
who wishes to study any one of these Darsanas in its 
native authorities. In one or two cases (as notably in the 
Bauddha, and perhaps in the Jaina system) he could only 
draw his materials second-hand from the discussions in 
the works of Brahmanioal controversialists; but in the 
great majority he quotes directly from the works of their 
founders or leading exponents, and he is continually fol- 
lowing in their track even where he does not quote their 
exact words.* • 

a ^ 

Tlie systems are arranged from the Vedanta point of view, 
— our author having been elected, in a.d. 1331, the bead 

^ The most remarkable Instance * AnindexoftheoameiAfauthora 
of this philosophical eqiianiinity is asd works quoted is given in Dr. 
that of Vdchaspati Mihib, who wrote Hall’s Bibliographical Catalogue, 
standard treatises on each of thesis pp. 162-164, and also in Professdr 
systems exGep|fthqVai 4 e 8 hikfi^adopt- Aufreobt’s Bodleian Catalogue,^, 
ing, of course the peculiar point of 247. 

view of each, and excluding for the ^ 

time every cSlien tenet. > 
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of the Smdrta order in the Math of Sringeri in the 

Mysore territory, founded by ^amkara Acharya, the great 

Vedantist teacher of the eighth 'century, through whose 

efforts the Vedanta became what it is at present — ^the 

acknowledged view of Hindu orthodoxy. The systems 

form a gradually ascending scale, — the first, the Charvdka 

and Bauddha, being the lowest as the furthest removed 

from the Vedanta, and the last, the Sdfikhya and Yoga, 

being the highest as approaching most nearly to it. 

The sixteen systems here discussed attracted to their 
study the noblest minds in India throughout the medimval 
period of its history. Hiouen Thsang says of the schools 
in his day : " Les dcoles philosophiques sont oonstamment 
en lutte, et le bruit de leurs discussions passionndes 
s’elSve comma les dots de la mer. Les hdrdtiques des 
diverses sectes s’attachent k des maitrcs particuliers, et, 
par des voies diffdrentes, marchent tons au mdme but.” 
We can still catch some faint echo of the din as we read 
the mediseval literature. Thus, for instance, when King 
Harsha wanders among the Vindhya forests, he finds 
“ seated on the rocks and reclining under the trees Arhata 
begging monks, ^vetapadas;^Mahapiiiupalas, Papdarabhik- 
shus, Bhdgavatas, Varains, Ke^alunchanas, Lokayatikas, 
Kapilas, Xanadas, Aupanishadas, fsvaraiarins, Dharma- 
sastrins, Pauranikas, Saptatantavas, Sabdas, Panchara- 
trikas, &o., all listening to their own accepted tenets and 
zealously defending them.”^ Many of these sects will 
occupy us in the ensuing pages ; many of them also are 
hmnd in Madhava’s poem on the* controversy triumphs 

^ Srfhar8ha«charita, p. 204 (Calcutta ed.) ^ 
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* of S amkara Acharya, and in the spurious prose work on ' 
the same subject, ascribed to Anantanandagiri. Well 
may some old poet havp put into the mouth of Tudhish- 
thira the lines which one so often hears from the lips 
of modern pandits — 

Vedii vibliinnilh emnfcftyo vibhinn^ 

Nitsau munir yasya matam ca bhinnam, 

IDbarmaaya tattvai(L aibitaii[i gubdjiiifi, 

Mabajano ycua gatah sa panthsll.u ^ 

And may we not also say with Clement of Alexandria, 
fua<: TolvDV oiarfi Ttjt oKrtdeleK, to 'fhp •^frevSo^ fivplai 
eicrpoiths e^ei, KcSairep at ^dic^at rd, tov Ilevdeaxs Btatpo- 
prfaaaat at rljf ^0\xnTo^ia'i re ^apfidpo'i nrji re 
'EWrjviKij^ alpkcev}, eicdaTti oirep eXa^ev^ irdtrav air)(H 
rtfv dXrfietav, (ftanoi S’, oliiat, avaroK^ irdvra 

E B. C. 

^ F«tind in the Mabdbh. iii. 17402^ with some Tariatlons. I give them 
as I have heard them from Pandit JUmandrdyana Yidydratna. 
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THE SARYA-DARSANA-SANGRAHA. 


THE PROLOGUE. 

1. I woiship Siva, the abode of eternal knowledge, the 
storehouse of supreme felicity; by whom the earth and 
tlie lest wore jiroduced, in him only li.us this all a maker. 

2. Daily 1 follow my Guru Sarvaji'ia-Vishnu, who knows 
all the Agamas, the son of i^iihg.apani, w’ho has gone to 
tlie further .«hure of the seas of all the systems, and has 
coiilonted the hearts of all mankind by the proper mean- 
ing of the leviu Soul. 

3. The synopsis of all the systems is made by the vener- 
able Jladhava, mighty in power, the Kaustubha-jewel of 
the milk-ooeaii of the fortunate Siiyaija. 

4. Having thoroughly searched the Sastras of former 

teachers, very hard to be crossed, hhe fortunate Sayana- 
Miiclhava' tlie lord has expounded llioiu for the delight of 
the ffood. Let tlie virtuous listen iviih a mind from which 
all envy has been far banished ; u lio finds not dolight4lV 
a garland strung of various flowei-s ? ' ■' 

^ Dr. A. C. Burnell, in bis preface description of his body, himself being 
to his edition of the Yainsa'Bnih- the eternal soul. His use of the 
matia, has solved the liddle of the term S«lyaii&'lVLidhaval]i here (tiot 
relation uf Miulhava and S>dyana. the dual) seems t't prove that the tu’o 
Sdyana is a pure Hravidiaii nanio names represent the hame per&on. 
given to a eWd who i> burn After all Thu body seems meant by the 
the eldiT chiulreTi liuv't* died. M.i- of iho thiril '^loka. Mdyana the 
dhava cKewheve calN Sityana liis tatUer uf ALtdhava, aud the true' 
“youngHi* biutlier,” u» an allegorical reading iii.iy be sr(man-7ndi/ana.^ 



CHAPTER I. 

THE CHArvAKA system. 


[We have said in our preliminary invocation “salutation 
to Siva, the abode of eternal knowledge, the storehouse of 
supreme felicity,”] but how can we attribute to the Divine 
Being the giving of supreme felicity, when such a notion 
has been utterly abolished by Charvaka, the crest-gem of 
the atheistical school . Jhe follower of the doctrine of 
Drihas pati f ^ The efforts of Charvaka are indeed hard to 
be eradicated, for the majority of living beings hold by the 
current refrain — > 

Wliile life is youm, live joyously ; 

None can e-cape Death’s scoi'oliiiig eye : 

When once this Irauie of ours they burn, 

How shall it e'er again return 1 

The mass of men, in accordance with the Sastras of \ 
policy and enjoyment, considering wealth and desire the 
only ends of man, and denying the existence any object 
‘belonging a future world,jare found to follow only the 
doctrine of Charvaka. Hence another name for that 
school is'^ Lokayata,— a name well accordant with the 
thing signified.' '' 

In this school the four elements, earth, &o., are the 

‘ “^aAkara, Bhiiskara, and other etymolodcally analysed as “ptera. 
commentators name the Lokdya- lent in She world " [b'a and dgala). 
tilcis, and these appear to be a Laukiyatika occuA ilT PSnini’s uk- 
branch of the S^^ct of Chtirvaka” tbaganiK 
(Cotebruoke). Lokiyata may be 
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original principles; from these alone, -when transformed 
into the huily, iiitelligeuce is produced, just as the in- 
ebriating power is developed from the mixing of certain 
ingredients ; * and when these are destroyed, intelligence at 
once perishes also. They quote the .Sriiti for this [Brihad'^ 
Arany. Up. ii. 4, 12], “Springing foitli from these ele- 
ments, itself solid knowledge, it is destroyed when they 
are destroyed, — after death no intelligence remains.”^ 
'^Tlierefore the soul is only the body distinguished by the 
attribute of intelligence, since tliero is no evidence for any 
soul distinct from tlie bod}"^, as such cannot be proved, 
since this school holds that (p ercep tion is the only source 
of knowledge and does not allow inference, &c . ) t -- 
'' The only end of man is enjoyment produced oy sensual 
pleasures.* Nor may 3'ou say^ that such caunot be sailed 
the cud of mail as lliey are always miveil with some kind 
of pain, because it is our wisdom to enjoy the pure plea- 
sure as far as wo can, and to avoid the jjain which inevi- 
tably aeeompanies it; just as the man who desires fish 
takes the iisli with their -cales and bones, and liaving 
taken as many as he wants, desists ; or just as the man 
who desires rice, takes the rice, steaw and all, and having 
taken as much as he wants, desists. It is not therefore 
for us, through a fear of pain, to reject the pleasure which 
our nature instinctively recognises as congenial. Men do 
not refrain from sowing rice, because forsooth there are . 

^ wild animal^ to devour it; nor do tfiey refuse to set the 1 
cookin g^puts ou the firighecause fti'sooth thei^are beggars I 
I to pester us for a share of the>coutelits. If anj* one were 


^ Kiiiwa explained as "drug or 
Becd used to prudiicu furuieututiuu 
in the manufacture of spirits fi'Oin 
sugar, bitasia, 4&c.” Colebrooke 
quotes from Uaiikara : “Xlio faculty 
oLthought results from a. niodiKca- 
tion of the aggregate olcitieats iu 
like manner as iiu^r with a f^inoni 
and other ingfe^nts becomes an 
inebriating litpior; and as betel, 
lime, and extract of catechu 


chewed togtllior liave an oxlulara* 
ting property not found iu those 
au^tancus severally.” j 

- Of course Sankara, in his coni- 
meutary, gives a very different in* 
terpretation, applying it to the cesso- 
tipu of individual existence when the 
knowledge of the Supreme is on^ 
attained. Of. I^abara’s Oomm. Jm- 
mini Sdt., i. i. 5. 
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SO timid, as to forsake a visible pleasure, he ^70uld indeed 
be foolish like a beast, as has been said by the poet — 

Tlje plea'Ure wliicb arises to men fron'' contact with misible objects, 
Is to be reliiKjnislied as acconijunied by pain, — sucb is ihereasouiu" 
of fo uis : 

The berries of paddy, rich with the finest while grains, 
tybat man, .seoldng bis true interest, would fling away because 
covered with busk and dustP 

If you object that, if there be no such thing as happi- 
ness in a future tvorld, then how should men of experienced 
wisdom enoage in the aouihotra and other .sacrifices, which 
call only be performed with gieat expenditure of money 
Liid bodily fatigue, your objeciioii cannot be accepted 
as any proof to the contrary, since the agniliotra, &c., are 
only useful as means of livelihood, for tlie Veda is taint ed 
h y tlie t hree f aults of un truth, self-co ntiadictiou, and tau- 
tology;® then again the impostors who call themselves 
Vaidic pundits are mutually destructive, as the authority 
of the judua-kantla is overthrown by those who maintain 
that of the kariiia-kai.u.la, tvliile those who maintain the 
authority of the jfiaua-kdntla reject tliat of the karma- 
kiin.l.a; and lastly, the three Vedas tlicmsclves are only 
the incoheieiit rhapsodies of knaves, and to this effect runsy 
the pojjttlu)' saying — 

The Aguiliotra, the llnxc Vcd.is, tlic oacetic’a three staves, and smear- 
ing micii-ir with ^ 

ijrih.bpati .'.ly.-, tliese are but means ot livelihood for those who have 
no uianliDe .S3 nor .‘■euse. ^ ' " 

Heuce it follows that there is no other hell than mun- 
dane pain produced by pui^ely muiidamTcauses, as thorns, 
&c. ; the only Supreme is the earthly monarch whose 
existence is proved by all the world’s eyesiglit ; and the 
only Libei'S.tiou is the dissolution of the body, lly hold- 
ing the doctrine that the soul is identical with the body, 

j ft 

^ 1 take hana os Here equal to the Bengali kunr, tif. 'ktharva-V.i xi. 
3, 5. Ahii/i kami (jdvoA ianduH imiakiB r 

- See Nyiya Siitraa, ii, 5j. 
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such phrases as “I am thin” “I am hlaclc,” &c., are at 
once intelligible, as tlie attributes of tliiiiness, &c., and self- 
consciousness will I'cside in the same subject [the bod}-]; 
like and the use of the pfirase “ my body ” is metaphorical 
“the head of Ealiu ” [Eahii being really all 
^ All this has been thus summed up — 

In this school there are four elemenl?, eailh, water, fire, -and air ; 
And from these lour element '- iilo iie i- iiitelligein-ujjroduMil, — 

Just like the intoxicatiii;; power fiom Ivinn a, &c. mixed to<;etIier ; 

I Since in “1 am fat’’ “I am lean,"’ these altiibntes* abide in the 
same subject, 

And since fatness, &o., reside only in the body,* it alone is the soul 
and no other, 

And such phrases as “my body ” are only significant metaphorically. 

“ Be it SO,” says the opponent ; “ your wish woujd he 
gained if inference, &c., had no force of proof; but then 
they have this force ; else, if they had not, then how, on 
perceiving smoke, should the thoughts of the intelligent 
y^tmediately proceed to fire; or why, on hearing another 
say, ‘ There are fruits on the bank of the river,’ do those 
who desire fruit proceed at once to tho shore ? ” 

Al l this, howeY er . is on ly the infbition of the world of 
fancy. 

Those who maintain the authority of inference accept 
the sign or middle term as the causer of knowledge, which 
middle term must he found in the minor and be itself 
invariably connected with the ftajor.® Now this invariable 
connection must be a relation des];itul,e of any condition 
accepted or disputed;* and thigjconmfction docs liot possess 
its power of causing inference by virtue of its existence, as 
the eye, &c., are tlic cause of perception, but by virtue of 
its being knovm. What then is the mcmis of tliis con- 
nection’s being known ? ^ 

* /.A, personality and fatnegs, &c. • ‘ For the mrdigdha and nirciila 

* I read dthe tat dehah. a vpldhi gee Siddh inta Muktlwli, ^ 

* Literally, “^nifltbean attribute 125. The former ig accepted' 
of the subject and hare invariable by one paity. 

concomitance (vytfpti).” ^ * 
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"We will first slinw that it is not pcrccjption. Now per- 
ception is held to he of two kinds, external and intenial 
\i.c., as produced hy the external senses, or hy the inner 
sense, mind]. The former is not the required means ; for 
although it is possible that the actual contact of the 
senses and the object will produce the knowledge of the 
particular object tlms brought in contact, yet as there can 
never be such contact in the case of the past or the future, 
the universal proposition ^ which was to embrace the in- 
variable connection of the middle and major terms in 
every case becomes imiiossihle to be known. Nor may 
you maintain that this knowledge of the universal pro- 
position has the general class as its object, because if so, 
there might arise a doubt as to the existence of the inva- 
riable!] connection in tliis particular case® [as, for instance, 
in this particular smoke as implying fire]. 

Nor is internal perception the means, since you cannot 
establish that the mind has any power to act indepen- 
dently towards an external object, since all allow that it 
is dependent on the external senses, as has been said by 
one of the logicians, ‘ The eye, &c., have their objects as ^ 
described; but mind externally is dependent on the j 
^theis.” 

Nor can inference be tlie means of tlie knowledge of the 
universal proposition, since in tlie case of this inference 
we should also require another inference to establish it, 
and .‘!o on, and hence would arise the fallacy of an ad 
infinitum retrogression. 

Nor car. testimony be the means thereof, since we may 
either allege in reply, in accordance with the JVmSeshika 
• doctiine of Kanada, tliat this is included in the topic of 
inference ; or else we may hold that this fresh proof of 
testimony ^ unable to leap over the old barrier that 

1 Literally, the knowledge of the — thus idiots are men, though man 
ii^yariable concomitance (as of smoke L a rational anin^ *'and again, this 
by fire). particular smoke might baa si^ of 

‘The attributes of the class are a fire in some othgr plack,-'?' ' 
not alwayqyfoond in every qiember, 
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stopped the progress of inference, since it depends itself 
on the recognition of a sign in the form of the language 
used in the child’s presence by the old man;^ and, more- 
over, there is no more reason for our believing on another’s 
■word that smoke and fire are invariably connected, than 
for our receiving the ipse dixit of Manu, &c. [which, of 
course, we Charvakas reject]. 

And again, if testimony were to be accepted as the onl^ 
means of the knowledge of the universal proposition, then 
in the case of a man to whom the fact of the invariable 
connection between the middle and major terms had not 
been pointed out by another person, there could be no 
inference of one thing [as fire] on seeing another thing [as 
smoke] ; hence, on your own showing, the whole topic of 
inference for oneself^ would have to end in merp idle 
words. 

^ Then again comparison^ &c., must be utterly rejected as 
the means of the knowledge of the universal proposition, 
since it is impossible that they can produce the knowledge 
of the unconditioned connection [i.e., the universal pro- 
position], because their end is to produce the knowledge of 
quite another connection, viz., the relation of a name to 
something so named. 

Again, this same absence of a condition,^ which has been 
given as the definition of an invariable connection [i.e., a 
universal proposition], can itself never be known ; since it 
is impossible to establish that &U conditions must be objects 
of perception ; and therefore, althpugji the absence of per- 

* * f 

1 See Sdhitya Darpana (Eallan- named.” Ballantyne a Tarka San- 
tyne’s trana. p. i6), and Kiddhsinta- graha. 

M., p. 8o. ■* The upidhi is the condition which 

“ The properly logical, as distin- must be supplied to rdstriot a too 
guiahed from the rhetorical, argn- general middle term, as dn .the in- 
ment. fercncc “the moun^i^has Sjnoke 

a « Upamina or the knowledge of because it has iire,’*f we^iulA Tfet 
a similarity is the tnatmment in the fuel as the condition of the fire, the 
production oit an inference from middle term will be no longer .too 
similaril^. Thisfiartioular i&erence gener:^ In the case of a true vyi^ti, 
consist^ in the knowledge of the there is, of course, no up^dhi. 
relation of a name to something so i 
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ceptible things may he itself perceptible, the absence of 
non-perceptible things must be itself noii-porceptible ; and 
thus, since we must here too have recourse to inference, 
&c., we cannot leap over the obstacle which has already 
been planted to bar them. Again, we must accept as the 
definition of the condition, “ it is that which is reciprocal 
or equipollent in extension^ with the major term though 
not constantly accompanying the middle.” These three 
distinguishing clauses, “ not constantly accompanying the 
middle term,” “ constantly accompanying the major term,” 
and “being constantly accompanied by it” [r.c., reciprocal], 
are needed in the full definition to stop respectively three 
such fallacious conditions, in the argument to prove the 
non-eternity of sound, as “ being produced,” “the nature 
of a jar,” and “the not causing audition;”- wherefore the 
definition holds, — and again it is established by the ^loka 
of the great Doctor beginning sajndsavia,^ 

* *AvTieTp 4 <p€i (Br. Anal., iL 25). wherever the cla.‘5a of jar ie found 
M’o have here our A with distributed there is alt^o fouml iion'Otcrnity. 
predicate. Lastly, if wo defined the npadln as 

- If wc omitted the firf-t clause, con.«JtantIy accompanying tlic 

amlonlyniadctheupadhi “tliafcwhich middle term, and constantly accom- 
constantly accompanio.s the major panyinj: tin* major,'* we might have 
term and i^ comtanlly accompanied as a Miin.(in‘'aka np.idhi "the not 
by it,** then in the Jsaivaxika arjin- cau^ng autlititm.*' f.c., the not }>eing 
ment “.'^ound i.*? non-ttenial, lH-cau.'>c appreluiidcd by tlic organs of hear- 
it ha« tlie nature of .‘•ound/ “being iiig; but this is excluded, as non-cter- 
protliKL<l ’* would servo a- a^liindm- iiity is not always found where this 
saka iipiCdhi, to estalilish the lya- is ether being inaudible and yet 
bhichura fallacy, as it i.-^ r'*cii»rocal. ottmal. 

with “non'otemal;” but the omitted ^ This refers to an obscure Jloka 
clau'^e oxclude.s it, as an upadhi of XJdayanKchiirya, “ w'here a redp- 
inupt be con«*is>tent with eit/ib* party’.s rocal and a nori-rociprocal universal 
ojunions. and, of cour.'so, the tvalyd- connection (?.c., univel^l proposi- 
yika maintains that “being pro- tions which poverally do and do not* 
duced *’ (dnvns accompanies tJic class di.'>tributo their predicates) relate to 
of souinl. Similarly, if wc defined the ."anH- argument (a.s €^., to prove 
the upadhi as constantly accoiii- the cAUtence of |mpk^ there that 
pan\ing the iniddli' tunn and con- inm-rcciprocating rerm oi uie second 
stantly accomimnied by Ih* major,” will be u fallacious middle, which is 
we might have as an iipdcliii “the not invariably accoinii^ied by thQ 
nature of a jai^* as this is never other reciprocal tijat.’' •^rbuB 
founrl ^vith th^ middle term (the “thcmonflbinhas Bmiikhbec^tiAi jt 
claii; nr nature of sound only resi^- has iire'^’ (here firf and sntolte' Wk 
in^ in sound, and that of a jar only non-reciprocatid^aa fire is not found ^ 
in a. jur], while, at the same time, invariably accompdiiied smoke 
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But since the kno-wledge of the condition must here 
precede the knowledge of the condition’s absence, it is 
only wlien there is tlie knowledge of the condition, that 
the knowledge of the iinivcrsality of the proposition is 
possible, f.c., a knowledge in the form of such a connection 
between the middle term and major term as is distinguislied 
by the absence of any such condition; and on the other 
hand, the knowledge of the condition dciJcnd.s upon the 
knowledge of the invariable connection. Thus we fasten 
on our opponents as with adamantine glue the tlmnder- 
bolt-likc fallacy of reasoning in a circle. Hence by the 
impossibility of knoAving the nniver‘^ality of a propnMtion 
it becomes ifnpussible to establish inference, &c.' 

The step Avhich the mind takes from the knowlcilge of 
smoke, &c., to the knowledge of lire, &c., can be acccjunted 
for by its being based on a former perception or by its 
being an error; and that in some cases this step is justified 
by the result, is accidental just like the coiuoidenco of 
ciiects observed in the employment of gems, charms, 
drugs, &c. 

From this it follows that fate, &c.,® do not exist, since 
these can only be proved by inrerence. But an opponent 
Avill say, if you thus do not allow adrishta, the various 
phenomena of the world become destitute of any cause. 

though smoke is by fire), or ^'because which is the reciprocal of fire. I 
it has fire from wet fuel’’ (einiokennd ^wibh to add here, once for all, that 
fire from wet ^uel being reciprocal I pwn my exx^lanation of thi^, as 
and always accom^ianyiTig each well as many another, difficulty 
other) ; the non-recipiocaling term in the Sarvivdar>ana-^aiigraha to 
of the former (fire) will give a falla- viny ohf friend and tr^^chcr. Pandit 
cions inference, because it is also, of ^Inhu'^n CliaiidraXy.lyaratna, of the 
oourle^'iiot invariably accompauied Calcutta baibski It Colh '^e. 
by the 8X)eQial kind ot hro, that jjro- ^ Cf. Sextus Piniiiiicu'*, P. Hyp. 
duced froifi^Wetlueh , But this will ii. In tlu> chapter on the Buddhist 
not be th'IT where the iion-ro- system in/rtt, we have ad attempt 
ciprocating term is thus invariably to estnl>]i-h the authority of the 
Mcompaoied^ the other reciprocal, universal x^roposition from the rela- 
as mounlu^l^s fire because it tion of cause and effect or genus and 

ha8«8ffloke ; ” Jiere, thoi^^ fii'c and species. ^ 

atookello not reciprocate, yef smoke ^ Adns/t/a, i.e., the merit and 4lc> 

will be a true mi<fie, because it is merit in our actions wiiich produce 
invariably acwlDpamed by^ heat, their effects in future births. » 
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But Ave cannot accept this objection as valid, since 
these phenomena can all be produced spontaneously 
from the inherent nature of things. Thus it has been 
said — " 

The fire hot, the water cold, refreshing cool (he breeze of morn ; 
By whom came this variety 1 from their own nature was it bom. 

And all this has been also said by Brihaspati — 

There is no heaven, no final libetatiun, nor any soul in another 
world. 

Nor do the actions of the four castes, orders, &c., produce any real 
efi'ect. 

The Aguiholra, the three Voila.s, the ascetic’s three staves, and smear- 
ing one’s self with ashes. 

Were made by Nature as the livelihood of those destitute of know- 
ledge ami iuanlines.«. 

If a beast slain in tlie Jyotishtoma rite will itself go to heaven, , 
Why tlien does not the sacrificer forthwith ofl’er his own father 1 * I 
If the fsrdddha produces gratification to beings w’lio are dead. 

Then here, too, in the case of tr.rvellers ivhen they start, it is needless 
to give provisions for tlic journey. 

If beings in heaven are gratitied by our offering the Srdddhaahere, 
Tlien why not give the food down below to those who are standing 
on the housetop ? 

While life remains let a man live h.appily, let him feed on ghee even 
tliough ho runs in deiit ; 

IVheii once the body hecomes ashes, how can it ever return again I 
If he wlio departs from tlie body goes to another world. 

How is it tliat lie come;- not back again, restless for love of his 
kindred 1 t , 

Hence it is only as a means of livelihood that Brahmans have .estab- 
^ lished hye 

All these ceremonies for the dead, — ^there is no other fruit any- 
where. 

The three authors of the Yedas were buffoons, knaves, and demons. 
All the wfell-known forniuko of the pandits, jarphari, turphari, 

And all the obscene rites for the epueen commanded in the Adwa- 
medha, 

4 

''^This ts '’in old Buddhist retort. Adwamedba rites; jjbe Wilson’s Big- 
See Burnoaf, Introd., p. 209. Veda, Froface, vol. ii. p. xiii. 

“Htig- Veda, x. 106. For the 
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These were invented by buffoons, and so all the various kinds of pfe- 
sents to the piic-ls,' 

While the eatinsj of flesh was similarly commanded by night-prowling 
demons. , 

Hence in kindness to the mass of living beings must we 
fly for refuge to the doctrine of Charvaka. Such is the 
pleasant consummation. £. B. G. 

* Or this may mean " and all the varions other things to be handled in 
the rites.’’ 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE BAUDDHA. SYSTEM. 

'At this point the Buddhists remark: As for what 
(Cliarviikas) laid down as to the difficulty of ascertaining 
in\;auable concomitance, your position is unacceptable, 
inasmuch~arTnv£imbIe" concomitance is easily cognisable 
, by means of identity and causality. It has accordingly 
‘^cen said — ' ~ 

Prom the relation of cause and effect, or from identi ty, 
as a deteroimant,~festti<g~g'ia^'or invariab le co n- 
coihitance— not through the, mere observatioi^ 91 
the desired resxrlt in similar cases, nor th rough the 
non-observation of it in dissimilar cases.’’_l 
On the hypothesis (of the Naiyayikas) that it is con- 
comitance and non-concomitance (eij., A is -where B lSi 
A is not where 13 is not) that determine an invariable 
connection, the uncorditiongl attendance of the major 
or the middle term would be unascertainable, it being 
impossible to exclude all doubt with regard to in- 
stances past and future, aii'd present but unperceiv^d. 
If one (a Naiyayika) rejoin that uncertainty in regard to 
such instances is equally inevitable on our system, we 
reply : Sky not so, for such a supposition as that an effect 
may be produced without any cause would destroy its®ll 
by putting a stop to activity of any kind ; for such doubts 

9 * 

x'°Th1s £lolia is q-noted in the the second line is thdte tend ni°re 
“ Uinares Pandit,” vol. i. p. 89, with correctly, ’dariandn na na darka^’ 
a coif\nientaTy, and the latter part of 
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alone are to be eiiteitained, the entertainment of \rhich 
does not implicate ns in practical absurdity and the like, 
as it has bcjii said, “ Doubt terminates where there is a 
practical absurdity.” 1 

1. By ascertainment of an clfectuation, then, of that (viz., 
of the designate of tlie middle) is ascertained the invariable 
concomitance (of the major) ; and the ascertainment of 
such effectuation may arise from the well-known series of 
five causes, in the perceptive cognition or non-cognition rif 
cause and effect. That fire and smoke, for instance, stand 
in the relation of cause and effect is ascertained by five 
indications, viz., (i.) That an effect is not cognised prior 
to its effectuation, that (2.) the cause being perceived (3.) 
the effect is perceived, and that after the ellect is cognised 
(4.) there is its non-cognition, (5.) wlicn tlie (material) 
cause is no longer cognised. 

2. In like manner an invariable concomitance is ascer- 
tained b y the ascertainment ot lUen t lty a sisu-tree is 
"aTrec, or wh ereve r u c o bserve _tho attribiites_of a sisu_we. 
observe also the attiibuto_arboreitj), an absurdity attach- 
liig to thi contr.iry opinion, inasmuch as if a sisu-tree 
should lose its arboreity it would lo-te its own self. But, 
on the other hand, where there exists no absurdity, and 
where a (mere) concomitance is again and again observed, 
who can exclude all doubt of failure in the concomitance? 
An asce rtainment of the identity of^sisn and tree is com- 
petent in vy'tue of the refer en(}e~to” the same object (w.,' 
p’ledication), — This tree is a sisy. For reference to the 
same object (predication) is aot cofiipeteut wbjsre there is 
no difference whatever {e.g., to say, “ A jar is a jar,” is no' 
combination of diverse attributes in a common subject), 
because the two terms cannot, as being synonymous, be 
simultaneously employed ; nor can reference to the same 
object take place where there is a reciprocal exclusion (of 
the two terms), inasnjuch as we never find, for instance, 
horse and cow predicated the one of the other. . 

r Kusumitajali, iii. 7 ^ 
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It has thus beeu evinced that au effect or a self-same 
supposes a cause or a self-same (as invariable concomi- 
tants). 

If a man does not allow that inference is a form of 
evidence, p'amdna, one may reply : You merely assert thus 
much, that inference is not a form of evidence : do you 
allege no proof of this, or do you allege anyl Tlie former 
alternative is not allowable according to the maxim that 
bare assertion is no proof of the matter asserted. Nor is 
the latter alternative any better, for if while you assert 
that inference is no form of evidence, you produce some 
truncated argument (to prove, i.e., infer, that it is none), 
you will he involved in an absurdity, just as if j'ou asserted 
your own mother to he barren. Besides, when you allii’ni 
that tjie establishment of a form of evidence and of the 
corre.spouding fallacious evidence results from their hopio- 
geneity, you youiself admit induction by identity. Again, 
when you afSrm that the disseutiency of others is known 
by the symboli,sm of words, you yourself allow induction 
by causality. "When you deny the existence of any object 
on the ground of its not being perceived, you yourself 
admit an inference of which non-perception is the middle 
term. Conformably it has been said by Tathiigata — 

“I’he admission of a form of evidence in general results 
from its being present to the understanding of 
others. 

“The existence of a foi^i of evidence also follows from 
its negation by a, certain person." 

All thi%, has been ’fully handled by great authorities; 
and we desist for fear of au undue enlargement of our 
treatise. , 

These same Bauddhas discuss the highest end of man 
from four standpoints. Celebiated under the designations 
of Madhyamika, Yogachara, Sautrantika, and V aibhashika , j 
these Buddhists adopt respectivi^ly the doctrines of a 
universal void (nihilism), an external void* (spl qective ^ 
idtalism), the inferrijjjlity of external objects (representa- 
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tionism), and the perceptibility of external objects (pre- 
sentationism).^ Though the veuerated Buddha be the only 
one teacher (Ids discipldn) are fouifuld in consequence of 
this diversity of views; Justus when one has said, “The 
sun has set,” tlie adulterer, the thief, the divinity student, 
and others understand that it is time to set about their 
assignations, their theft, their religious duties, and so forth, 
according to their several inclinations. 

It is to be borne in mind that four points of view have 
been laid out, viz., (i.) All is moinentaiy, momentary; (2.) 
all is pain, pain; (3.) all is like itself alone; (4.) all is 
void, void. 

Of tlii'so points of view, the nionientaririess of fleeting 
things, blue and so forth (i.e., whatever be their quality), 
is to be inferred from their existence ; thuis, whatever is 
is momentary (or lluxioiul) like a bank of clouds, and all 
these things are.- Nor may any one object that the 
middle term (e.vistence) is unestablishod ; for an existence 
consisting of inuctical eiiiciency is established by percep- 
tion to belong to the blue and other momentary things ; 
and the exclusion of existence from that which is not 
momentaiy is established, provided tluit we exclude from 

' The Bauddhas are thus divided is tliat ’! That conclusion is that 
into — you never, even for the shorte&t time 

(i.) Mddhyamikas <ir NihilUts. that can be named or conceived, see 
(2.) Yo<>achiaas <ir Subjective any'abiding colour, any colour which 
Ideali&ts. tnily Within the millionth part 

(3.) Sautiviiriikas or Keprcbenta- uf a Pccond the whole glory of the 
tionistfl. painted hcaveus has undergone an 

(4.) Yaibhashikas or Fresentiv iiiculcuhiblo series uf mutations. One 
tionists. ' bhadu U supplanted b^ another with 

- Of. Furrier’s Lcctuios and Re- a rapidity which sets all mcasuro- 
niains, \ol. i. p. 119. im*ut at defiance, but because the 

“ Suppose your&elf gazing on a proce&b is one to which no measure* 
gorgeous sunset. The whole western incnt a})plies, . . . reason refubes 
heavens are glowing with roheatc to lay an arrestment on any period 
hues, but you are aware that with- of the ]iasbing st'ene, or to declare 
in half an hour all these glorious that it is, because in tlie very act of 
tints will have faded away into a l>ciiig it is not ; it has given place to 
dull ashen grey. ^You see tluin even bomothing else. It is a seriePj of 
now melting away before your eyes, fleeting colours, no one of which is, 
although your e^es cannot place be- because each of them continually 
fore you the coi^lusion which your vanishes in'^other.” ^ 

reason draws. And what couclusiou 
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it the non-iuoinentary suceessiou and simultaneity-, accord- ° 
ing to the rule that exclusion of liic continent is exclusion 
of the contained. Now this jhactical elliciency (here 
identified with existence) is contained under succession 
and simultaneity, and no medium is possible between 
succession and iion-succebsion (or simultaneity); there 
being a manifest absurdity in thinking othersvise, accord- 
ing to the rule — 

“ In a reciprocal contradiction there exists no ulterior 
alternative ; 

“Nor is their unity in contradictories, there being a 
lepugnancc in the very .statement.” 

And this succession and simuhaneity lieing o.xclnded 
fiom the permanent, and also excluding from the per- 
manent all practical efficiency, determine existence of the 
alternative of inomentariuess. — Q.E.D. 

Terhaps some one may ask : Wliy may not practical 
elliciency reside in the uon-fiuxional (or permanent) ? If 
so this is wrong, as obnoxious to the following dilemma. 
Has \ our “permanent" a power of past and future practical 
efficiency during its exertion of present practical efficiency 
or u ) ? On the former alternative (if it has such power), 
it cannot evacuate such past and future elliciency, because 
we cannot deny that it has power, and because we infer 
the consequence, that which can at any time do anything 
does not fail to do thaV at that time, as, for instance, a com- 
] dement of causes, and this entity is thus powerful. On the 
latter alternative (if the pej;manent has no such power of 
past and futuie agency), it will never do anything, because 
{jraetical efficiency results from power only; what at any 
time does not do anything, that at that time is unable to 
do it, as, for install' e, a piece of stone does not produce a 
germ; and this entity while exerting its present practical 
efficiency, does not exert its past and future practical 
efficiency. Such is the contiadiction. 
oYou will perhajjis rejoin : l>y assuming succe.^ive sub- 
^ Principk^i (;\clu‘>i incdii inter duo contradictoria. 
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suliai’ies, there is competent to the pennaneiit entity a 
successive exertion of past and future })raclical efiicienoy. 
If so, we would ask you to explain : iJo the subsidiaries 
assist the entity or not ? ’ If they do not, they are not 
rcrpiired ; for if they do nothing, they ClIii have nothing 
to do witli the successive exertion. If tliey do assist the 
thing, is this assistance (or supplementation) otlier than 
the thing or not ? If it is other than tlie tiling, then this 
adscititious (assistance) is the cause, and the non-momen- 
tary enliiy is not the cause : for the effect will then follow, 
by concomitance and non-concomitance, the adventitious 
supplementation. Thus it has been said : 

“ "What have rain and shine to do with the soul ? Their 
effect is on the skin of man ; 

“ If the soul were like the skin, it would be non-perma- 
nent ; and if the skin were like ihe .-oul, there could 
be no effect produced upon it.” 

Perhaps you will say; The entity produces its effect, 
together 'irith its snlj-idiaries. Well, then (we reply), let 
the entity not give up its subsidiaries, but rather tie them 
lest they lly with a rope round their nock, and so produce 
the effect which it has to produce, and without forfeiting 
its own proper nature. Ilesides (we continue), does the 
additameut (or supplementation) constituted by the sub- 
sidiaries give rise to another additament or not ? In 
'either case the afore-mentioned objections will come down 
upon you like a shower of stones. On the alternative 
that the additament lakes on another additament, you will 
bo embarrassed by a many-sided regress in infinitum. If 
when the additameut is to be generated another auxiliary 
(or additament) be required, there will ‘ensue an endless 
series of such additaments : this must be confessefl to be 
one infinite regress. For example, let a seed be granted 
to be productive when an additameut is given, consisting 
of a complement of objects such as water, wind, and the 
like, as subsidiaries ; otherwise an ad(Jjtament would bii 
manifested without subsidiaries. Now fRc seed in taking 
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on the additameut lakes it on with the need of (ulterior) 
subsidiaries ; otherwise, as ihcro would always he sub- 
sidiaries, it would follow that u oerin would always be 
arising from the seed. "We shall now have to add to the 
seed another supplementation by subsidiaries themselves 
requiring an additameut. If wlien tliis additament is 
given, the seed be productive only on condition of sub- 
sidiaries as before, there will be established an infinite 
regression of additaments to (or supplementations of) the 
seed, to be afforded by the subsidiaries. 

Again, we ask, does the supplementation required for 
the production of the effect produce its effect independently 
of the seed and the like, or does it require the seed and 
the like ? On the first alternative (ii the supplementation 
works independently), it would ensue that the seed is in 
no way a cause. On the second (if the supplementation 
require the seed), the seed, or whatever it may be that is 
thus required, must take on a supplementation or addita- 
ment, and thus there will be over and over again an end- 
less series of additaments added to the additament con- 
stituted by the seed ; and thus a second infinite regression 
is firmly set up. 

In like manner the subsidiary which is required will 
add another subsidiary to the seed, or whatever it may be 
that is the subject of the additions, and thus there will be 
an endless succession of additaments added to the addita- 
meuts to the seed which is supplemented by the sub- 
sidiaries; and so a third infinite regression will add to 
your embarrassment 

Now (or the other grand alternative), let it be granted 
that a supplementation identical with the entity (the seed, 
or whatever it may be) is taken on. If so, the former 
entity, that minus the supplementation, is no more, and a 
new entity identical tvith the ippplementation, and desig- 
nated (in the technology of3uddhism) hurvad r&pa (or 
effect-producing otyect), into being^: and thus the 
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tree of niy desires Cmy doctrine of a universal flux) has 
borne its fruit. 

Practical efliciency, therjefore, in the uon-inomentary is 
inadmissible. Nor is practical efficiency possible apart 
from succession in time ; for such a irossibility is redargued 
by the following dilemma. Is this (permanent) entity 
(which you contend for) able to produce all its effects 
simultaneously, or does it continue to exist after produc- 
tion of effects ? On the former akernative, it will result 
that the entity will produce its effects just as much at one 
time as at another; on the second alternative, the expecta- 
tion of its permanency is as reasonable as expecting seed 
eaten by a mouse to germinate. 

That to which contrary determinations are attributed is 
diverse, as heat and cold ; but this thing is determined by 
contrary attributions. Such is the argumentation applied 
to the cloud (to prove that it has not a permanent but a 
fluxioiial existence). Nor is the middle term disallowable, 
for possession and privation of power and impotence are 
allowed in regard to the permanent (which you assert) at 
different times. Tire concomitance and iion-coiicoinitance 
already described (viz.. That which can at airy time do 
anything does not fail to do that at that time, and What 
at any time does not do anything, that at that time is 
unable to do it) are affirmed (by us) to prove the existence 
of such power. The negative rule is ; What at any time 
is unable to p'oduce anything, that at that time does not 
produce it, as a piece of stone, for oKample, does not pro- 
duce a germ; and this entity *(the seed, or wlAtever it 
may be), while exerting a present ]iraeneal efliciency, is 
incapable of past and future practical ellicieiiciei. The* 
contradiction violating this rule is ; What at any time 
does anything, that at that time is able to do that 
thing, as a complement oJ^causes is able to produce its 
effect ; and thjg (permaaieu^ entity exerts at time past 
and time future the practical efflciencifts proper to those 
times. 
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(To recai)iluliite.) Existence is restricted to the momen- 
tary ; there being observed in regard to existence a nega- 
tive rule, that in regard to permanent succession and 
siiiiuliaiieity being excluded, existence which contains 
succession and simultaneity is not cognisable ; and there 
being observed in regard to existence a positive rule, in 
virtue of a concomitance observed (viz., that the existent 
is accompanied or “pervaded” by the momentary), and 
ill virtue of a iion-concomitance observed (viz., that the 
lion-momentary is accompanied or “pervaded” by the 
non-existent). Therefore it has been said by Jnana-^ri — 

“ 'What is is momentary, as a cloud, and as these existent 
things ; 

“ The power of existence is relative to practical efficiency, 
^ and belongs to the ideal ; but this power exists not 
as eternal in things eternal (ether, &c.) ; 

“ Nor is there only one form, otherwise one thing could 
do the work of another; 

“ For two reasons, therefore (viz., succession and simul- 
taneity), a momentary flux is congruous and re- 
mains true in regard to that which we have to 
prove.” 

Nor is it to be held, in acceptance of the hypothesis 
of the Vai^eshikas and Naiyayikas, that existence is a 
paiiicipatioii iu tlio universal form existence; for were 
this the case, uuivorsality, particularity, and co-inhesion 
(which do not participate in the universal) could have no 
existence. ' 

Nor i^ the ascription of existence to universality, par- 
ticularity, and co-inhesion dependent on any sui generis 
exi-tence of their own ; for such an hypothesis is operose, 
requiring too many sui generis existences. Moreover, the 
existence of any universal is disproved by a dilemma, 
regarding the presence or non^presence (of the one in Ihe 
many) ; and there is not presei-ted ,to us ,f.ny one form 
running through all the diverse momSptary things, mustard- 
seed.s, mountains, and so forth, like the string running 
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through the gems strung upon it. ^Moreover (we would 
ask), is the unireisal omnipreseut or present everywhere in 
its suhjicihle subjects? If it is everywhere, all things in 
the univeise will be confounded togetlier (chaos will be 
eternal), and you will be involved in a tenet you reject, 
since Prasasta-pada has said, “ Present in all its subjects.” 
Again (if the universal is present only in its proper sub- 
jects), does the universal (the nature of ajar) residing in 
an already existing jar, on being atiaclicd to another jar 
now in making, come from the one to attach itself to the 
other, or not come from it ? On the lirst alternative (if it 
comes), the universal must be a substance (for substances 
alone underlie qualities and motion^) ; whereas, if it does 
not come, it cannot attach itself to the new jar. Again 
(we ask), when the jar ceases to exist, docs the universal 
outlast it, or cease to exist, or go to another place P On 
the first supposition it will exist without a subject to 
inhere in; on the second, it will be improper to call it 
eternal (as you do) ; on the third, it will follow that it is' 
a substance (or base of qualities and motions). Destroyed 
as it is by the malign influence of tliese and the like 
objections, the universal is uuauLlienticated. 

Conformably it has been said — 

“ Great is the dexterity of that which, existing in one 
place, engages without moving from that place in 
producing itself in another place. 

“ This entity (universality) is not' connected with that 
wherein it resides, and 'yet pervades that which 
occupies that place : ^eat this miracle. 

“It goes not away, nor was it there, nor it subse- 
quently divided, it quits not it^ former repository : 
what a series of difiiculties ! ” ■> 

If you ask : On what does the assurance that the one 
exists in the many rest ? You must be satisfied with the 
reply that we concede it to repfee on difl'erence from that 
which is different (oi^ exclusion of heterogeneity). We 
dismiss further prolixity. ^ 
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That all transmigratory existence is identical with pain 
is the common veiclict of all the fonndevs of institutes, 
else they would not be foiind desirous to put a stop to it 
and engaging in the method ftr bringing it to an end. 
We must, therefore, bear in mind that all is pain, and pain 
alone. 

If you object; When it is ashed, like what? you must 
quote an instance, — wc reply: Not so, for momentary 
objects self-characterised being momentary, have no com- 
mon cliiiracters, and tlierefore it is impossible to say that 
this is like that. Wo must therefore hold that all is like 
itself alone, like itself alone. 

In like manner wo must hold that all is void, and void 
alone. For we are conscious of a determinate negation. 
This silver or the like has not been seen by me in 
sleepmg or waking. If what is seen were (really) existent, 
then reality would pertain to the corresponding act of 
vision, to the (nacre, &c.), which is the basis of its par- 
ticular nature (or hocceity), to the silver, &c,, illusorily 
superposed upon that basis, to the connection between 
them, to the co-inherence, and so forth : a su])position not 
entertained by any disputant. Nor is a semi-effete exist- 
ence admissible. No one imagines that one-half of a fowl 
may be set apart for cooking, and the other half for laying 
eggs. The venerato<l liiiddha, then, having taught that of 
the illusorily superposed (silver, &c.), the basis (nacre, 
&c.), the connection between them, the act of vision, and 
the videns, if one or morc'be unreal it will perforce ensue 
that all are unreal, all Doing equally objects of the nega- 
tion ; the Madhyamikas excellently wise explain as follows, 
viz., that the doctrhie of Buddha tenninates in that of a 
total void (universal baselessness or nihilism) by a slow 
irrogression like the intrusive steps of a mendicant, through 
the position of a momentary flux, and through the (gradual) 
negation of the illusory assurances of pleasurable sensi- 
bility, of universality, and of rell^tj/*. * ■> 

The ultimate principle, then, is a void emancipated from 
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four alternatives, viz., from reality, from unreality, from 
both (reality and unreality), and from neither (reality nor 
unreality). To exemplify this : If real existenee were the 
nature of a water-pot and the like, the activity of its 
maker (the potter) would be superfluous. 

If non-existence be its nature the same objection will 
accrue ; as it is said — 

“ Necessity of a cause befits not the existent, ether and 
the like, for instance ; 

“No cause is efficacious of a non-existent effect, flowers 
of the sky and the like, for instance.” 

The two remaining alternatives, as self-contradictory, 
are inadmissible. It has accordingly been laid down by 
the venerated Buddha in the Alafikanivatara ^ — 

“ Of things discriminated by intellect, no nature is 
ascertained ; * 

"Those things are the'’efore shown to bo inexplicable 
and natirreless.” 

And again — 

“ This matter perforce result®, which the wise declare, 
No sooner are objects thouglit than they are dis- 
sipated.” 

That is to say, the objects are not determined by any one 
of the four alternatives. Hence it is that it has been said — 

“A religious mendicant, an amorous man, and a dog 
h.ave three views of a woman’s person, respectively that it 
is a carcass, tliat it is a mistress, and that it is a prey.” 

In consequence, then, of these four points of view, when 
all ideas are come to an end, jinal extinction, Avhich is a 
void will result. Accordingly we have overtaken our end. 


^ Qu^, LaiilcavatKra ? 

^ Cf. I^rrier’s Institutes of Meta- 
physic, p. 213. “If every covijlcfcd 
object of cognition must consist of 
object plus the subject, the object 
without the subject must be inq^- 
plete, that is, ii^chaate — that 
possible object of knowledge af alL 
This is the distressing predicament 


to which matter is reduced hy the 
tactics of speculation ; and this pre- 
dicament is described not unaptly 
by calling it o,jlux — or, as we have 
depicted it elsewhere, perhaps more 
philosophically, as a never-ending 
redemption of nonsense into sense, 
and a never-ending relapse of sense 
into nonsense.’* j 
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and there is nothing to he tanght to ns. There conse- 
quently remain only two duties to the student — interroga- 
tion and acceptance. Of these, interrogation is the putting 
of questions in order to attain Knowlerige not yet attained. 
Acceptance is assent to the matters stated by the sacred 
teacher. These (Ihiuddha nihilists) are excellent in assent- 
ing to that which the religious teacher enounces, and de- 
fective in interrogation, whence their conventional desig- 
nation of ^ladhyamikas (or mediocre). 

Certain other Buddhi'ts are styled Yogacharas, because 
while they accept the four points of view ])roclaimed by 
the spiritual guide, and the void of e.xtermd things, tliey 
.'"'make the interrogation : Why has a \ oid of the internal 
•' (or baselessness of mental phenomena) been adinitteil? 
For their technology is as follows : — SeU'-subsistent cogni- 
tion must be allowed, or it wUl follow that the whole 
universe is blind. It has conformably been proclaimed 
by Dharmalditi ; “To one who disallows perception the 
vi.sion of objects is not competent.” 

All external pereij)ihilc is not admissible in consequence 
of the following dilemma. Does the object cognitively 
apprehensible arise from an entity or not ? It does not 
result from an entity, for that which is generated has no 
permanence. Nor is it non-resultant, for what has not 
come into being is non-existent. Or (we may proceed) do 
you hold that a past object is cognitively apprehensible, 
as begetting cognition? If so, this is childish nonsense, 
because it conflicts with 'the apparent presentness of the 
object, and because on'such a supposition the sense organs 
(and other imperceptible things) might be apprehended. 
Further (we ask),‘'Is the percipibile a simple atom or a 
complex- body ? The latter it cannot be, this alternative 
being ejected by the dilemma as to whether part or whole 
is perceived. The former alternative is equally impossible, 
an atom being supersensible, and it not being able to 
combine simultaneously with six “others; Usdt has been 
said — 
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“ If an atom could simultaneously combine with six, it 
would have six surfaces ; 

“And each of these being taken separately, there would 
be a body of atomic dimension.” 

Intellect, therefore, as having no other percipibilc but 
itself, is shown to be itself its own pcrcipibile, self-sub- 
sistent, luminous with its own light, like light. Therefore 
it has been said — 

“ There is naught to be objectified by intellect ; there is 
no cognition ulterior thereto ; 

“There being no distinction between percept and per- 
cipient, intellect shines forth of itself alone.” 

Tlie identity of percipient and percept is inferrible, 
thus: That which is cognised by any cognition is not 
other than that cognition, as sou), for instance, is not gther 
than the cognition of soul ; and blue and other momentary 
objects are cognised by cognitions. Por if tliere were a 
difference (between percept and percipient), the object 
could not now have any connection with the cognition, there 
being no identity to determine a constancy of connection, 
and nothing to determine the rise of such a connection. 
As for the appearance of an interval between the object 
and subject consciousnesses, this is an illusion, like the 
appearance of two moons rvhen there is only one. The 
cause of this illusion is ideation of diiference in a stream 
without beginning and without interruption; as it has 
been said — , 

“ As invariably cognised together, the blue object and 
the cognition thereof a*e idcittical ; , 

“ And the difference should be accounted for by illusory 
cognitions, as in the example of the single moon,” 
And again — 

“ Though there Is no division, the soul or intellect, by 
• reason of illusory perceptions, 

" Appears to possess ,a duality of cognitions, of percepts 
and bf percipient.” - 

Nor must it be supposed that (on this hypothesis) ^e 
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juice, the energy, and the digestion deriv.ahle from an 
imaginary and an actual sweetmeat will be the same ; for 
it cannot be questioned that tliough the intellect be in 
strictness exempt from the modes of object and subject, 
yet there is competent to it a practical distinction in 
virtue of the succession of illusory ideas without begin- 
ning, by reason of its possessing diverse modes percept 
and percipient, conformably to its illusory supposition of 
practical agency, just as to those whose eyes are dim with 
some morbid aflection a hair and another minute object 
may appear eitlicr diverse or identical; as it has been 
said — 

" As the intellect, not having object and subject modes, 
appears, by reason of illusory cognitions, 

“ X'luded with the diverse forms of perception, percept 
and percipient ; 

“ So when the intellect has posited a diversity, as in the 
example of the differences of the cognition of a hair 
and the like, 

“ Tlien it is not to be doubted that it is characterised as 
percipient and percept.” 

Thus it has been evinced that intellect, as affected 
by bcginningless ideation, manifests itself under diverse 
foiiiis. 

'When, therefore, by constancy of reflection (on the four 
points of view) aforesaid, all ideation has been interrupted, 
there arises knowledge purged from the ilhisions which 
take the form of object^, such illusions being now melted 
away ; and this is technically called Mahodaya (the grand 
exaltation, emancip Ition). 

Others again (the Suuinlntikas) hold that the position 
that there is no external world is untenable, as wanting 
evidence. Nor (they contend) can it be maintained that 
invariability of simultaneous cognition is an evidence, fdr 
this simultaneous cognition which you acc^t as proof of 
the identity of subject and object is indecisive, Ijeing found 
in dubious and in contrary instances. If you rejoin (they 
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proceed) : Let there he a proof of this identity, and let this 
proof be invariability of simultaneous cognition, — wc refuse 
this, because inasmuch as c^ognition must ultimately have 
some object, it is manifested in duality, and because such 
invariability of simultaneity as to lime and place is im- 
possible. Moreover (they continue), if the object, blue 
or whatever it be, were only a form of cognition, it 
should be presented as Ego, not as Hoc aliguid, because 
the cognition and the object would be identical. Perhaps 
you will say: A blue form consisting of cognition is 
illusorily presented as external and as oilier than self, and 
consequently the Ego is not suggested ; and so it has been 
said — 

“ This aide of knowledge which appears external to the 
other portion, • 

“ This appearance of duality in the unity of cognition is 
an illusion.” 

And again — 

“The principle to he known as internal also manifests 
itself as if it were external.” 

To this we reply (say the Sautrantikas) : This is unten- 
able, for if there be no external objects, there being no 
genesis of such, the comparison “ as if they were external 
is illegitimate. No man in his senses would say, “Vasu- 
mitra looks like the son of a childless mother.” Again, if 
the manifestation of identity he proved by the illusoriness 
Df the presen^ent of duality, and the presentment of 
duality be proved illusory by the maiyfestation of identity, 
you are involved in a logical cir«le. Without controversy 
we observe that cognitions take exterifl^j things, blue or 
whatever they may be, as their objects, and do not take 
merely internal modifications as such, and we see that 
men in their everyday life overlook, their internal states. 
Thus this argument which you adduce to prove that there 
is difference between subject and object, turns out a mere 
absurdity, liktf milky food made of cow-dung. When then 
you say “ as if it were external,” you must already supposff 
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an external pcrcipibilc, and your own arrow will return 
upon you and wound you. 

If any one object that the externality of an object 
synchronous with the cognition is inadmissible, we (Sau- 
trantikas) reply that this objection is inadmissible, inasmuch 
as the subject in juxtaposition to the sensory imposes its 
form upon the cognition then in production, and the 
object is inferrible from the form thus imposed. The 
interrogation and response on this point have been thus 
summarised — 

‘^If it be asked. How can there be a pas,t percipihile? 
They recognise perceptibility, 

“ And a competent inferribilily of the individual thing 
is its imposition of its fonn.” 

Jo cxcmidify. As nourishment is inferred from a 
thriving look, as nationality is inferred from language, 
and as affection is inferred from ilumed movements, so 
from the form of knowledge a knowablo may be inferred. 
Therefore it has been said — 

“ IVith half (of itself) the object moulds (the cognition) 
without losing the nature of a half ; 

“ The evidence, tlierefore, of the recognition of a know- 
able is the nature of the knowable.” 

For con^ciousness of the comiition cannot be the bein" 

o o 

of the cognition, for this consciousness is everywhere alike, 
and if indifference were to attach itself to this, it would 
reduce all things to indifference. Accordingly the formal 
argument for the existence of external things : Those things 
which vliilc a thing exists appear only at times, all depend 
upon something olse than that thing ; as, for instance, if I 
do not wish to speak or to walk, presentments of speaking 
or walking must suppose others desirous of speaking or 
walking; and in like manner the presentments of activity 
under discussion, while there exists the recognition of a 
subject of them, are only at times manifested as blue and 
so forth. Of these, the recognition of k eubject is the 
f)resentation of the Ego, the manifestation as blue and 
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so forth is a presentment of activity, as it has been 
said — 

“ That is a recognition of a subject vviiich is conversant 
about the Ej^o : 

“That is a pi'esentincnt of activity which manifests 
blue and the rest.” 

Over and above, therefore, the complement of subject- 
recognitions, let it bo understood that there is an external 
object world perceptiljle, wliich is the cause of present- 
ments of activity ; and that this external world does not 
rise into being only from time to time on occasion of pre- 
sentments resulting from ideation. 

According to the view of the Sensationalists {yijfii- 
navddin), ideation is a power of generating such and 
such sensations (or presentments of acti\ity) in subject- 
recognitions which exist as a single stream. The matur- 
escenco of this power is its readiness to produce its eflect; 
of this tlie result is a proseutinent (or sensation) ; the 
antecedent momentary object (sensation) in tite mental 
train is accepted as the cause, no other mental tiain being 
admitted to exercise such causality. It must therefore be 
stated tliat all momentary objects (lleetiiig sensation.=.) in 
the subject-consciousness are alike able to bring about that 
maturescence of ideation in the subject-consciousnes's, wbieli 
maturescence is productive of presentments of activity. 
If any one (of these fleeting sensations) had riot this power, 
none would possess it, all existing alike in the stream of 
subject-recognitions. On the supposition that they all 
have this power, the eflects jcannct be divei’mfied, and 
therefore any intelligent man, howe\S\r unwilling, if he 
has a clear understanding, must decide, without putting 
out of sight the testimony of his consciousness]’ that to 
account for the occasional nature (of sense percepts) the 
six cognitions of sound, touch, colour, taste, and smell, of 
pleasure, and so forth, are produced on occasion of four 
conditions. *^hese four conditions are known as (i.) the 
data, (2.) the suggestion, (3.) the medium, and (4.) the 
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dominant (organ). Of these, the form of blue or the like 
arises from the condition of blue data in the understanding 
in which there is a iiianifestatiou of blue or the like, which 

i, , , 

manifestation is styled a cognition. The resuscitation of 
forms or cognitions arises from suggestion as a condition. 
The restriction to the apprehension of this or that object 
arises from the medium, light, for instance, as a condition, 
and from the dominant, the eye, for example, as another 
condition. The eye, as determinant of one particular 
cognition (form) where taste, &e., might have been equally 
cognised, is able to become dominant; for in everyday 
life he who determines is regarded as dominant. We 
must thus recognise four causes of pleasure and the rest 
winch constitute the understanding and its modifications. 

go also the universe, which consists of mind and its 
modifications, is of five kinds, entitled (i.) the sensational, 
(2.) the perceptional, (3.) the affectional, (4,) the verbal, 
and (5.) the impressionaL Of these, the sensible world 
{riq)a-skandlM) is the sense organs and their objects, 
according to the etymology, viz., that objects are discrimi- 
nated {i-iipyante) by these. The perceptional world is the 
stream of subject-recognitions and of presentments of 
activity. The affectional world is the stream of feelings 
of pleasure and pain generated by the two aforesaid 
worlds. The verbal (or symbolical) world is the stream of 
cognitions conversant about words — the words “ cow," and 
so forth. The iinpressional world is the miseries, as desire, 
aversion, &c., caused by the affectional world, the lesser 
miseries,uas conceit, pride, &c., and merit and demerit, 
Ileflecting, theipiore, that, this universe is pain, an abode 
of pain, and an instrument of pain, a man should acquire 
a knowledge of the principles, the method of suppressing 
this pain. Hence it has been said — 

“ The principles sanctioned by Buddha are to the saint 
the four methods of suppressing the. aggregate of 

•Ml • • • 

pain, ^ 

* * Cf. Bumouf, Lalm, p. 520. — Should we read tamndaya t 
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In these words the sense of pain is known to every one ; 
the “ aggregate ” means the cause of pain. This aggregate 
is twofold, as (i.) dcLerniined by coiiciiricnce; or (2.) deter- 
mined hy causation. Of tfiese, tliere is an aphorism com- 
prising the aggregate determined hy concurrence, “ which 
other causes resort to this eflect ; ” the condition of these 
causes thus proceeding is concurrence ; the concurrence of 
causes is the result of this only, and not of any conscious 
being, — such is the meaning of the aphorism. To exemplify 
this. A germ, caused hy a seed, is generated by the con- 
currence of six elements. Of these, earth as an element 
produces hardness and smell in the germ; water as an 
element produces viscidity and moisture; light as an 
element produces colour and warmth ; air as an element 
produces touch and motion ; ether as an element produces 
expansion and sound; the season as an element produces 
a litting soil, &c. The apltarism comjirising the aggregate 
determined by causation is: “AVith the Tathiigatas the 
nature of these conditions is fixed by pro i notion, or by 
uou-iJi'oductiou ; there is continuance as a condition, and 
determination by a condition, and conformity of the pro- 
duction to tlie cause;” that is to say, according to the doc- 
trine of the Tathdgata lluddhas, the nature of these condi- 
tions, that is, the causal relation between the cause and 
effect, results from production or from non-productiou. 
Tliat which comes into being, provided that something 
exists, is the effect of that as its cause ; such is the expla- 
nation of the nature (or cau^al relation). Continuance as 
a condition is where the effect is nbf found without its 
cause. The (abstract) affix tal (in the^word dhilita) has 
the sense of the concrete. Determination by a condition 
is the determination of the effect Ijy the cause. Here, some 
one might interpose the remark tliat tlie lelalion of cause 
and effect cannot exist,apart ft-qin some conscious agent. 
For this reason it is addfed that there existing a cause, 
conformity of -the genesis to that cause is the nature 
which is fixed in conditions (that is, in causes ant} 
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effects) ; and in all this no intelligent designer is observed.* 
To illustrate this, the causal deterniinatioii of a genesis to 
be gone through is as follows : — Iroin the seed the germ, 
from the germ the stalk, from ‘the stalk the hollow stem, 
from the hollow stem the bud, from the bud the spicules, 
from the spicules the blossom, from the blossom the fruit. 
In this external aggregate neither the cause, the seed and 
the rest, nor the effect, the germ and the rest, has any 
consciousness of bringing a germ into being, or of being 
brought into being by the seed. In like manner iu mental 
facts two causes are to be recognised. There is a whole 
oceaii of scientifie matter before us, but we desist, apprehen- 
sive of making our treatise unduly prolix. 

(^Ihnancipatinn is the suppression of these two causal 
aggregates, or the rise of pure cognition suhseguent to 
sumi suppression The method (path, road) is the mode of 
suppressing them. And this method is the knowledge of 
the principles, and this knowledge accrues from former 
ideas. Such is the highest mystery. The name Sautnin- 
tika arose from the fact that the venerated Duddha said 
to certain of his disciples wlio asked what was the ultimate 
puri;ort {anta) of the a])horism (slitra), “ As you have in- 
quired the iinal purport of the aphorism, be Sautrantikas.” 

Certain llauddha-i, though there exist the external world, 
consisting of odours, &c., and the internal, consisting of 
colours, &c., in order to produce unbelief in these, declared 
the universe to be a void. These the venerated Buddha 
styled Priithamika (primary) diseiples. A second school, 
attached to the appte'lieiision of sensations only, maintain 
that sensation is„tlie only reality. A third school, who 

^ Cf. H. Lewes’ History of property of bricks, mortar, wood, 
Philo-iOpliy, vol. i. p. 85. “We not and glass. But what wo know of 
only see that tlio iarciiilt’ct’s plan organic materials is that they have 
deturinined the anuiigeiuent of this spontaneous tendency to arrange 
materials in the house, but we see themselves in definite forms ; pre- 
why it must have done so, because cisely as we see chemical substances 
the materials have no spontaneous arranging thei^s^ves in definite 
tendency to group themselves into forms without the intervention of 
bouse.s ; that nut being a recognised any extra-chemical agency.’* 
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contend that both are true (the internal and the external), 
and maintain that sensible objects are inferrible. Others 
hold all this to be absurd \^nguage (viruddhd IhdsTid), and 
are known under the designation of Vaibhashikas. Their 
technical language springs up as follows : — According to 
the doctrine of inferrible sensibles, there being no percep- 
tible object, and consequently no object from which a 
universal rule can be attained, it will be impossible that 
any illation should take place, and therefore a contradiction 
will emerge to the consciousness of all mankind. Objects, 
therefore, are of two kinds, sensible and cogitable. Of 
these apprehension is a non-discrimi native instrument of 
knowledge as other than mere representation; cognition 
which is discriminative is not a form of evidence, as being 
a merely ideal cognition. Therefore it has been said-* 

“ Apprehension, exempt from ideality and not illusory, 
is non-discriminative. Discrimination, as resulting 
from the appearances of things, is without con- 
troversy an illusion. 

“The perceptible evidence of things is perception: if 
it were aught else, 

“ There could neither be things, nor evidence of things 
derived from verbal communication, inference, or 
sense.” 

Here some one may say : If discriminative cognition be 
unauthentic, how is the apprehension of real objects by one 
energising thereon and the universal conseutiency of man- 
kind to be accounted for ? Let it be ’jsplied : This question 
does not concern us, for these miay btv accounted for by 
the possibility of an indirect apprehension of objects, just 
as if we suppose the light of a gem to be a gem (we may 
yet handle the gem, because it underlies the light, while 
if we were to take nacre for silver, we could not lay hold 
of any silver). The rest has been fully discussed in 
describing the Sautrantikas (cf. p. sy), and therefore need 
not here be furtlier detailed. 

It should not be contended that a diversity of instruction 
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according to the disciples’ modes of thought is not tra- 
ditional (or orthodox) ; for it is said in the gloss on the 
Bodha-chitta — , 

" The instructions of the leader of mankind (Buddha) 
accommodating themselves to the character and dis- 
position (of those who are to he taught), 

“ Are said to he diverse in many ways, according to a 
plurality of methods. 

“ For as deep or superficial, and sometimes both deep 
and superficial, 

“ Instructions are diverse, and diverse is the doctrine of 
a universal void which is a negation of duality.” 

It is well known in Buddhist doctrine that the worship 
of the twelve inner seats (dyatana) is conducive to felicity. 

‘b After acquiring wealth in abundance, the twelve inner 
seats 

“ Are to be thoroughly reverenced ; what use of reveren- 
cing aught else below ? 

“ The five organs of knowledge, the five organs of action, 

“The common sensory and the intellect have been 
described by the wise as the twelve inner seats.” 

The system of the Buddhists is described as follows in 
the Viveka-vilasa : — 

“ Of the Bauddhas Sugata (Buddha) is the deity, and the 
universe is momentarily fiuxional ; 

“ The following four principles in order are to be known 
by the name of the noble truths : — 

“ Pain, the inner seats, and from them an aggregate is 
beld,i ' 

“ And the path (method) ; of all this let the explication 
be heard in order. 

“ Pain, and the skaridhas of the embodied one, which are 
declared to be five, — 

“ Sensation, consciousness, name, impression, and form. 

"The five organs of sense, the five objects of sense, 
sound and the rest, the common sensory, 

* These Are aot the aeqal foqr * eabUme truths ; ’ cE. p. ^ 
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“And (the intellect) the abode of merit, — these are the 
twelve inner seats. 

“ Tliis should be the complement of desire and so forth, 
when it arises in the heart of man. 

“ Under the name of soul’s own nature, it should be 
the aggregate. 

“ The fixed idea tliat all impressions are momentary, 

“ This is to be known as the path, and is also styled 
emancipation. 

“Furthermore, there are two instruments of science, 
perception and inference. 

“ The Bauddhas are well known to be divided into four 
sects, the VaibhiLshikas and the rest. 

“ The Vaibhashika highly esteems an object concomitant 
to the cognition : ® 

“The Sautrantika allows no external object apprehen- 
sible by perception ; 

“The Yogaohara admits only intellect accompanied 
with forms ; 

“The Madhyainikas hold mere consciousness self-sub- 
sistent. 

“All the four (sects of) Bauddhas proclaim the same 
emancipation, 

“ Arising from the extirpation of desire, &c., the stream 
of cognitions and impressions. 

“ The skin garment, the water-pot, the tonsure, the rags, 
the single meal in the forenoon, 

“ The congregation, and the red vesture, are adopted by 
the Bauddha mendicante.” ^ \ A E. G. 

1 Mildbava probably deriYed most (as, that of samuddt/a or aamu^ 
of bis ki^owledge of Buddhist doc- dayOf seem to be a1# variance 
trines from Brahmanical works; con- with those given in Buddhist 
sequAtly some of his explanations works. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE IrHATA system. 

The Gymnosophifsts ^ (J ainas), rejecting these opinions of 
the Muktakachchhas,^ and maintaining continued existence 
to a certain extent, overthrow the doctrine of the momen- 
tariness of everything. (They say): If no continuing 
soul is accepted, then even the arrangement of the means 
for attaining worldly fruit in this life will be useless. 
But surely this can never be imagined as possible — that 
one should act and another reap the consequences ! There- 
fore as this conviction, “ I who previously did the deed, 
am the person who now reap its consequences,” establishes 
undoubtedly the existence of a continuing soul, which 
remains constant through the previous and the subsequent 
period, the discriminating J aiiia Arh ats reject as unten- 
able the doctrine of momentary existence, i.e., an exist- 
ence which lasts only an instant, and has no previous or 
subsequent part. 

But the opponent may maintain, “ The unbroken stream 
(of momentary sensations) has been fairly proved by argu- 
ment, so who can prevent it? In this way, since our 
tenet has been demonstrated by the argument, ‘ whatever 
is, is momentary, &o.,’ it follows that in each parallel line 
of successive experiences the previous consciousness is the 
agent and the subsequent one reaps the fruit. Hor may 

^ Vivasarms, “without ganoents.” liarity of dress, apparently a habit 
2 “The Buddhists are also called of wearing the hem of the lower 
MvlctakachMua, alluding to a pecu- garment untuckecL” — CoUiirooJce, 
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you object that, ‘ if this were true, effects might extend 
beyond all bounds’ — A might act, and B receive the 
punishment] — because there is an essentially controlling 
relation in the very nature of cause and effect. Thus we 
see that when mango seeds, after being steeped in sweet 
juices, are planted in prepared soil, there is a definite 
certainty that sweetness will be found in the shoot, the 
stalk, the stem, the branches, the peduncle, &c., and so on 
by an unbroken series to the fruit itself ; or again, when 
cotton seeds have been sprinkled with lac juice, there will 
be a similar certainty of finding, through the same series 
of shoot, &c., an ultimate redness in the cotton. As it 
has been said — 

‘“In whatever series of successive states the original 
impression of the action was produced, j 

“‘There verily accrues the result, just like the redness 
produced in cotton. 

“ ‘ When lac juice, &c., arc poured on the flower of the 
citron, &c., 

“ ‘ A certain capacity is produced in it, — do you not see 
it?”’ 

But all this is only a drowning man’s catcliing at a 
straw, for it is overthrown by the following dilemma: — 

In the example of the “ cloud,” &c. [supra, p. 1 5], was 
your favourite “ momentariuess ” proved by this very proof 
or by some other ? It could not be the former, because 
your alleged momentariness is not always directly visible 
in the cloud, and consequently, as^ your example is not 
an ascertained fact, your supposed inference fails to the 
ground. Nor can it be the latter — because you might 
always prove your doctrine of momentariness by this new 
proof (if you had it), and consequently your argument 
regarding all existence [“whatever is, is momentai’y,” 
&c.] would become needless. If you take as your defini- 
tion of “existence” “that which produces an effect,” this 
will not hold,%s it would include even the bite of a snake 
imagined in the rope, since this undoubtedly produces tile 
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effect [of fear]. Hence it has been said that the definition 
of an existence is “ that which possesses an origin, an end, 
and an [intermediate] duration.” 

As for what was said [in p. 16] that “ the momentari- 
ness of objects is proved by the fact that the contrary 
assumption leads to contradictory attributes of capacity 
and want of capacity existing contemporaneously,” that 
also is wrong — for the alleged contradiction is not proved, 
as the holders of the Syad-vada^ doctrine [vide infra'] 
willingly admit the indeterminateness of the action of 
causes. As for what was said of the example of the 
cotton, that is only mere words, since no proof is given, 
and we do not accept even in that instance a separate 
destruction [at each moment]. And again, your supposed 
continued series cannot be demonstrated without some 
subject to give it coherence, as has been said, “ In indi- 
vidual things which are of the same class or successively 
produced or in mutual contact, there may be a continued 
series; and this series is held to be one [throughout 
all”]. 

Nor is our objection obviated by your supposed definite 
relation between causes and effects. For even on your 
own admission it would follow that something experienced 
by the teacher’s mind might be remembered by that of 
the pupil whom he had formed, or the latter might ex- 
perience the fruits of merit which the former had acquired; 
and thus we should have the twofold fault that the thing 
done passed away without result, and that the fruit of the 
thing notdone was ^joyed. This has been said by the 
author of the Siddllasenavakya — 

“ The loss of the thing done, — the enjoyment of the fruit 
of a thing not done, — the dissolution of all existence, — 
and the abolition of memory, — ^bold indeed is the Buddhist 
antagonist, when, in the teeth of these four objections, 
he seeks to establish his doctrine of momentary destruc- 
tion ! ” • * 


' In p. z6, line 3, read Si/dd-viUlituim. 
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Moreover, (on your supposition of momentary existence), 
as at the time of the perception (the second moment) the 
object (of the first moment) does not exist, and similarly 
at the time of the object^s existence the perception does 
not exist, there can be no such things as a perceiver and 
a thing perceived, and consequently the whole course of 
the world would come to an end. Nor may you suppose 
that the object and the perception are simultaneous, be- 
cause this would imply that, like the two horns of an 
animal, they did not stand in the relation of cause and 
effect [as this relation necessarily involves succession], 
and consequently the Alamhana, or the object’s data 
[supra, p. 29], would be abolished as one of the four con- 
current causes (pratyaya)} 

If you say that “ the object may still be perceived, 
inasmuch as it will impress its form on the perception, 
even though the one may have existed in a different 
moment from the other,” this too will not hold. For if 
you maintain that the knowledge acquired by perception 
has a certain form impressed upon it, you are met by the 
impossibility of explaining how a momentary perception 
can possess the power of impressing a form ; and if you 
say that it has no form impressed upon it, you are equally 
met by the fact that, if we are to avoid incongruity, there 
must be some definite condition to determine the perception 
and knowledge in each several case. Thus by perception 
the abstract consciousness, which before existed uninflu- 
enced by the external object, becomes modified under the 
form of a jar, &c., with a definite reference to each man’s 
personality \i.e., I see the jar], and it is not merely the 
passive recipient of a reflection like a mirror. Moreover, 
if the perception only reproduced the form of the object, 
there would be an end of using such words as "far,” 
“near,” &o., of the objects.* Nor can you accept this 
conclusion, “as exactly in accordance with your own 
• • 

^ 1 propose to read in p. 26, line 5, grdhya^ya for agrdhyiuya. 

^ As these terms necessarily relate to the perceiver. 
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views,” because, in spite of all our logic, the stubborn 
fact remains that we do use such phrases as “ the moun- 
tain is nearer ” or " further,” “ long ” or “ large.” Nor may 
you say that "it is the object (which supplies the form) 
that really possesses these qualities of being ‘ further,’ &c., 
and they are applied by a fashion of speech to the per- 
ception [though not really belonging to it ”] — because we 
do not find that this is the case in a mirror \i.e., it does 
not become a far reflection because it represents a far 
object.] And again, as the perception produced by an 
object follows it in assuming the form of blue, so too, if 
the object be insentient, it ought equally to assume its 
form and so become itself insentient. And tlius, accord- 
ing to the proverb, “ wishing to grow, you have destroyed 
your root,” and your cause has fallen into hopeless diffi- 
culties. 

If, in your wish to escape this difficulty, you assert that 
" the perception does not follow the object in being in- 
sentient,” then there would be no perception that the 
object is insentient,^ and so it is a case of the proverb, 
“ While he looks for one thing which he has lost, another 
drops.” “ But what harm will it be if there is no percep- 
tion of a thing’s being insentient?” [We reply], that if 
its being insentient is not perceived, while its blue form 
is perceived, the two may be quite distinct [and as different 
from each other as a jar and cloth], or it may be a case of 
“ indeterminateness” [so that the two may be only occasion- 
ally found together, as smoke with fire]. And again, if in- 
sentience is not perceived contemporaneously with the blue 
form, how could there then be conformity between them 
[so that both the blue and the insentience should together 
constitute the character of the thing ?] We might just as 
well maintain that, on perceiving a post, the unperceived 
universe entered into it as also constituting its character.^ 

‘ I correct the reading iatydgra- may be not seen though the 
hanatp, to tasyd graktmatfl (tatyd is seen, then I m^ say that the post 
heing jadatdi/dh). ' is the avayavin, and the unperceired 

‘ /. e., if } ou say that the avayava three worlds its avayava / 
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All this collection of topics for proof has been discussed 
at full length by the Jaina authors, Pratapachandra and 
others, in the PrameyakaTnalamdrtanda, &o., and is here 
omitted for fear of swelling the book too much. 

Therefore those who wish for the summum bonum of 
man must not accept the doctrine of Buddha, but rather 
honour only the Arhata doctrine. The Arhat’s nature 
has been thus described by Arhachchandra-siiri,* in his 
AptaniSchaydlanlcdra. 

“ The divine Arhat is the supreme lord, the omniscient 
one, who has overcome all faults, desire, &c., — adored by 
the three worlds, the declarer of things as they are.” 

But may it not be objected that no such omniscient soul 
can enter the path of proof, since none of the five affirma- 
tive proofs can be found to apply, as has been declared by 
Tautdtita [Bhatta Kmnavila®] ? 

1. “ No omniscient being is seen by the sense here in 
this world by ourselves or othei-s ; nor is tliere any part 
of him seen which might help us as a sign to infer his 
existence. 

2. “Nor is there any injunction (yielhi) of scripture 
which reveals an eternal omniscient one, nor can the mean- 
ing of the explanatoi-y passages (arthavdda) be applied 
here. 

3. "His existence is not declared by those passages 
which refer to quite other topics ; and it cannot be con- 
tained in any emphatic repetitions {amevdda), as it had 
never been mentioned elsewhere before. 

4. “An omniscient being who had a beginning can 
never be the subject of the eternal YeJa; and how can 
he be established by a made and spurious Veda? 

5. “Do you say that this omniscient one is accepted on 

* I read arJiatsvaripam arluich- Kmiiunia had a liUIe relenting to- 
chundra in p. 27, line 3, infra, wards the Jainas at the end of his life. 

> The following passage occurs in He repented of having so uruelly per- 
some port of Eumiirila’s writings in secuted them, and acknowledged 
an argument ag^iut the Jainas. It that there was some truth in their 
is curious that in the Sdnkara-digvi- teaching. Jainagurumitkhxtt takhid 
jayS) chap. Iv., it is mentioned that vidydleio jata^ 
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his own word i How can you establish either when they 
thus both depend on reciprocal suppoit ? 

6 “[If you say,] ‘The saying is true because it waa 
utteied by one omniscient, and this pioves the Arhat’s 
existence,’ how can either point be established without 
some pieviously established foundation ? 

7. “But they who accept a [supposed] omniscient on 
the baseless word of a parviscient know nothing of the 
meaning of a real omniscient’s uords. 

8 “ And again, if we now could see anything like an 
omniscient being, ue might have a chance of recognis- 
ing him by the [u ell-known fouith] proof, comparison 
{upamdna) 

9 “And the teaching of Buddha [as well as that of Jma], 
which embiaces viitue, vice, &c , would not be established 
as authoiitative, if there were not in him the attribute of 
oiiiiiiscience,^ and so on ’’ 

We leply as followo . — As foi the supposed contradiction 
of an Aihat’s existence, derived from the failure of the 
five affiimative proofs, — this is untenable, because there 
aie proofs, as infeience, &c, which do establish® his 
existence Thus any soul will become omniscient when, 
(its natural capacity foi giasping all objects remaining 
the same), the liindiaiices to such knowledge aie done 
away Whatevei thing has a natuial capacity for know- 
ing any object, will, when its liiiidrmces to such knowledge 
are done away, actually know it, just as the sense of 
vision cognises foiin, diieotly the hindrances of darkness, 
&c,are removed How theie ts such a soul, which has 
its hindiances done away, its natural capacity for grasp- 

* Kum inla tries to prove thst no would not be true and authoiitative, 
such being can cMiit as his existence but we see that they are, therefore 
IS not established by any one of the he is oiiiniscicnt He answers by 
live leeOgiiised pioofs, — the si\th, letoiting that the same argument 
abhuia, being negative, is, of course, might te used of Buddha by a Bud- 
not applicable I understand the dhist, and as the Jama himself would 
last sloka as showing the inapplic- disallow it m that cose, it cannot be 
ability of “ presumption ” or ai (hA- convincmg in hin^pwii. 

•paUi A Jama would say, “ If the ' In p 29, line 2, read tattadbiKdvA- 
Arbat were not omniscient, his words vtddkatija for tatiadbhavdddauya. 
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ing all things remaining unchanged; therefore there is 
an omniscient being. Nor is the assertion unestablished 
that the soul lias a natural capacity for grasping all things ; 
for otherwise the MlniamsiSt could not maintain that a 
knowledge of all possible cases can be produced by the 
authoritative injunction of a text/ — nor could there other- 
wise be the knowledge of universal propositions, such as 
that in our favourite argument, “ All things are indeter- 
minate from the very fact of their existence” [and, of 
course, a follower of the Nyaya will grant that universal 
propositions can be known, tliough he will dispute the 
truth of this particular one]. Now it is clear that the 
teachers of the Piirva Mimamsa accept the thesis that the 
soul has a natural capacity for grasping all things ; since 
they allow that a knowledge embracing all things can be 
produced by the discussion of injunctions and prohibitions, 
as is said [by Sahara in his commentary on the Siitras, 
i. I, 2], “A precept makes known the past, the present, 
the future, the minute, the obstructed, the distant, &c.” 
Nor can you say that “it is impossible to destroy the 
obstructions which hinder the soul’s knowing all things,” 
because we [Jainas] are convinced that there are certain 
special means to destroy these obstructions, viz., the three 
[“gems”], right intuition, &c. By this charm also, all 
inferior assaults of argument can be put to flight. 

But the Naiyayika may interpose, “You talk of the 
pure intelligence, which, after all hindrances are done 
away, sees all objects, having sense-perception at its 
height; but this is irrelevant, becadse there can be no 
hindrance to the omniscient, as from all eternity he has 
been always liberated.” We reply that there is no proof 
of your eternally liberated being. There cannot'be an 
omniscient who is eternally “liberated,” from the very 
fact of his being “ liberated,” like other liberated persons, 
— since the use of the term “liberated” necessarily im- 
« ■ 

' In p. 29, line 9, for nihlaldrihajRandt notpatty, I propose to read 
nikltildrdiajRdnolpatty. 
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plies the having been previously bound ; and if the latter 
is absent, the former must be too, as is seen in the case of 
the ether. “ But is not this being’s existence definitely 
proved by his being the mater of that eternal seiies of 
effects, the earth, &c. ? according to the well-known argu- 
ment, ‘ the earth, &c., must have had a maker, because they 
have tlie nature of effects, as a jar.’” This argument, 
however, will not hold, because you cannot prove that they 
have the nature of effects. You cannot establish this from 
the fact of their being composed of parts, because this 
supposition falls upon the horns of a dilemma. Does this 
“ being composed of parts ” mean (i.) the being in contact 
with the parts ; or (ii.) “ the being in intimate relation to 
the parts; or (iii.) the being produced from parts;” or 
(iv.) the being a substance in intimate relation; or (v.) 
the being the object of an idea involving the notion of 
parts ? 

Not tlus first, because it would apply too widely, as it 
would include ether [since this, though not itself composed 
of parts, is in contact with the parts of other things ;] nor 
the second, because it would similarly include genus, &c. 
[as this resides in a substance by intimate relation, and 
yet itself is not composed of parts ;] nor the third, because 
this involves a term (" irroiluced ”) just as much disputed 
as the one directly in question ; ^ nor the /ouriA, because 
its neck is caught in the pillory of the following alterna- 
tive : — Do you mean by your phrase used above that it 
is to be a substance, and to have something else in in- 
timate relation to ftself, — or do you mean that it must 
have intimate relation to something else, in order to 
be valid for your argument ? If you say the former, it 
will equally apply to ether, since this is a substance, and 
has its qualities resident in it by intimate relation ; if you 
say the latter, your new position involves as much dispute 
as the original point, since you would have to prove the 
existence of intimate relation in the parte; er the so-called 

* Janya is included in Kdrya and equally disputed. 
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“ intimate causes/’ which you mean by “ something else.” 
We use these terms in compliance with your terminology; 
but, of course, from our point of view, we do not allow 
such a thing as “ intimate relation,” as there is no proof of 
its existence. 

Nor can the fifth alternative be allowed, because this 
would reach too far, as it would include soul, &c., since 
soul can be the object of an idea involving the notion 
of parts, and yet it is acknowledged to be not an effect.^ 
Nor can you maiiitaiu that the soul may still be indiscerp- 
tible in itself, but by reason of its connection with some- 
thing possessing parts may itself become metaphorically 
tlie object of an idea involving the notion of parts, 
because there is a mutual contradiction in the idea of 
that which has no parts and that which is all-pervading, 
just as the atom [which is indiscerptible but not all- 
pervading]. 

And, moreover, is there only one maker ? Or, again, is 
he independent ? 

In the former case your position will apply too far, as 
it will extend erroneously to palaces, &c., where we see for 
ourselves the work of many different men, as carpenters, 
&c., and [in the second case] if all the world were produced 
by this one maker, all other agents would be superfluous. 
As it has been said iu the Vitardgastuti, or " Praise of 
Jina”— 

1. “There is one eternal maker for the world, all- 
pervading, independent, and true; they have none of 
these inextricable delusions, whose teacher art thouj' 

And again — 

2. “ There is here no maker acting by his own free vrill, 
else his influence would extend to the making of a mat. 
What would be the use of yourself or all the artisans, if 
l^wara fabricates the three worlds ? ” 

^ Thus “I ans 4>OBaeBaed of a predicate involving the notion of 
body ’’ (aham Sarbrl), " my hand,” parts is applied to the soul ” I,” 

&c., are all sentences in which a 
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Therefore it is right to hold, as vre do, that omniscience 
is produced when the hindrances are removed by the three 
means before alluded to. 

Nor need the objection be made that " right intuition,’’ 
&c., are impossible, as there is no otlier teacher to go to, — 
because this universal knowledge can be produced by the 
inspired works of former omniscient Jinas. Nor is our 
doctrine liable to the imputation of such faults as Anyon- 
ydsrayatd} &c., because we accept an eternal succession 
of revealed doctrines and omniscient teachers, like the end- 
less series of seed springing from shoot and shoot from 
seed. So much for this preliminary discussion. 

The well-known triad called the three gems, right 
intuition, &c., are thus described in the Paramdgama'idra 
(^•hich is devoted to the exposition of the doctrines of the 
Arliats) — “ Eight intuition, right knowledge, right conduct 
are the path of liberation.” This has been thus explained 
by Yogadeva ; — 

(a.) When the meaning of the predicaments, the soul, 
&c., has been declared by an Arhat in exact accordance 
with their reality, absolute faith in the teaching, i.e., tlie 
entire absence of any contrary idea, is “ right intuition.” 
And to this effect I'uns the Taitvdrtha-s'dtra, “ Faith in the 
l)redicaments ® is riglit ‘ intuition.’ ” Or, as another defini- 
tion gives it, “ Acquiescence in the predicaments declared 
by a Jina is called ‘ right faith ; ’ it is produced either by 
natural character or by the guru’s instruction.” ” Natural 
character” means the soul’s own nature, independent of 
anothev’s teaching; “instruction” is the knowledge pro- 
duced by the teaching of another in the form of explana- 
tion, &c. 

(h.y “ Eight knowledge ” is a knowledge of the predica- 
ments, soul, &c., according to their real nature, undisturbed 
by any Elusion or doubt ; as it has been said — 

* Reasoning in a circle. I sup- that it is actually borne out in a case 
pose the &c. includes the Anavatthd- before evei7bo(fyNi eyes. 
dosha or reasoning od infinitum. He ' In p. 31, line 3, infm, read taU 
accepts the supposed fault, and holds tvdrthe for tattvdrtham. 
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" That knowledge, which embraces concisely or in detail 
the predicaments as they actually are, is called ‘right 
knowledge ’ by the wise.” 

This knowledge is fivefofd as divided into mati, Sruta, 
avadki, manas-jparydya, and heocda; as it has been said, 
"Mati, ii-uta, avadhi, manas-iparydya, and kevala, these 
are knowledge.” The meaning of this is as follows ; — 

1. Mati is that by which one cognises an object through 
the operation of the senses and the mind, all obstructions 
of knowledge being abolished. 

2. &vvta is the clear knowledge produced by mati, all 
the obstructions of knowledge being abolished. 

3. Avadhi is the knowledge of special objects caused 

by the abolition of hindrances, which is effected by “ right 
intuition," &c.^ , 

4. Manas-parydya is the clear definite knowledge of 
another’s thoughts, produced by the abolition of all the 
obstructions of knowledge caused by the veil of envy. 

5. Kevala is that pure unalloyed knowledge for the sake 
of which ascetics practise various kinds of penance. 

The first of these {mati) is not self-cognised, the other 
four are. Thus it has been said — 

“True knowledge is a proof which nothing can over- 
throw, and which manifests itself as well as its object ; it 
is both supersensuous and itself an object of cognition, as 
the object is determined in two ways.” 

But the full account of the further minute divisions must 
be got from the authoritative treatise above-mentioned. 

(c.) “ Eight conduct ” is the abstaining from all, actions 
tending to evil courses by one who possesses faith and 
knowledge, and who is diligent in cutting off the series of 
actions and their effects which constitutes mundane 'exist- 
ence. This has been explained at length by the Arhat — 

I. “Bight conduct is described as the entire relinquish- 

* I lead in p. 32, line 9, Samyag. by the abolition of hindrances pro- 
dmrkmddi for Stamyagda/rianddi ; duced by the qualities, wrong io- 
but the old text may mean “caused tuition,” Ac, 
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ment of blamable impulses ; this has been subjected to a 
fivefold division, as the ‘ five vows,’ aliimsd, s^nrita, asteya, 
hrahmacliarya, and aparigralia} 

2. “ The ‘ vow ’ of ahiinsd is the avoidance of injuring 
life hy any act of thoughtlessness in any movable or 
immovable thing. 

3. “ A kind, salutary, and truthful speech is called the 
‘vow’ of sdnrita. That trathful speech is not truthful, 
which is unkind to others and prejudicial 

4. “The not taking what is not given is declared to 
be the ‘ vow ’ of asteya; the external life is a man’s pro- 
perty, and, when it is killed, it is killed by some one who 
seizes it. 

5. “The ‘vow’ of Irahmaekaryd (chastity) is eighteen- 
fqjd, viz, the abandonment of all desires,® heavenly or 
earthly, in thought, word, and deed, and whether by one’s 
on n action or by one’s consent, or by one’s causing another 
to act. 

6. " The ‘ vow ’ of ayarigralui is the renouncing of all 
delusive interest in everything that exists not; since 
bewilderment of thought may arise from a delusive interest 
even in the unreal. 

7. “When carried out by the five states of mind in a 
fivefold order, these great ‘ vows ’ of the world produce the 
eternal abode.” 

The full account of the five states of mind (fiMvatid) 
has been given in the following passage [of which we only 
quote one ^loka] — 

“ Let.him carry out the ‘ vow’ of sdnrita uninterruptedly 
by the al stinence from laughter, greed, fear, and anger, 
and by the deliberate avoidance of speech,” ® — and so forth. 

Tlie|e three, right intuition, right knowledge, and right 
conduct, when united, produce liberation, but not severally, 
just as, in the case of an elixir, it is the knowledge of 

' Cf. the five yamas in the Yoga- ’ I read tdngl^m for Mmdndm 
iiilma, ii- 30- Hemachandra(4iAidA in p. 33, line 7 (2 x 3 x 3 = 18'j. 
81) calls them yumas, For ahhdahana, see Hemach. 16. 
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what it is, faith in its virtues, and the actual application 
of the medicine,! united, which produce the elixir’s effect, 
but not severally. 

Here we may say concisely that the iattvas or predi- 
caments are two, jiva and ajiva ; the soul, j'iva, is pure 
intelligence ; the non-soul, ajiva, is pure non-intelligence. 
Padmanandin has thus said — 

“The two highest predicaments are ‘soul’ and 'non- 
soul ; ’ ‘ discrimination ’ is the power of discriminating 
these two, in one who pursues what is to be pursued, and 
rejects what is to he rejected. The affection, &c., of the 
agent are to be rejected ; these are objects for the non- 
discriminating ; the supreme light [of knowledge] is alone 
to be pursued, which is defined as upayoga.” 

Dpai/oflfa [or “ tlie true employment of the soul’s ac^- 
vities”] takes place when the vision of true knowledge 
recognises the manifestation of the soul’s innate nature ; 
but as long as the soul, by the bond of pmdeSa and the 
mutual interpenetration of form which it produces [between 
the soul and the body], considers itself as identified with 
its actions [and the body which they jiroduce], knowledge 
should rather be defined as “ the cause of its recognising 
that it is other than these.” * 

Intelligence (chaitanya) is common to all souls, and is 
the real nature of the soul viewed as parinaia [i.e., as it is 
in itself]; but by the influence of upasamalc^ya and 
kshayopasama it appears in the “mixed” form as pos- 
sessing both,® or again, by the influence of actions as they 
arise, it assumes the appearance of foulness, &c.^ As has 
been said by Vachakacharya [in a siitra] — 

' I propose in p. 33, line 17, ro- ® Or this may mean “by the in- 
fayanujnAnahaddlidvttcltdranuni for ilucnce of iqiaMma-lcahnjn 9 i kslia- 
rastiyanajiianamsraddMndvarandni. yopatama, it appears chiiracterised 
Tor axachdrana, see Sidruta, vol. ii. by one or the other." 
p. 157, &C. li andvarai^a be the * I read in p. 34, line 7, hdiahii- 
true reading, I suppose it must mean dydkdreifa for itdushdnydidreya. 
“ the absence of obstructions.” The upaiamdkaliaya and hihayopai- 

^ This is a hard{>assage, but some ama seem to correspond to the aupa- 
light is thrown on it by the scholiast iamika and kduiyika states about to 
to Hemachandr.a, Ahliidh. 79. be described. 

D 
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“ The aupaSamika, the Ksh&yika, and the ‘ mixed ’ states 
are the nature of the soul, and also the avdayika and the 
Pdrindmika.” 

1. The aiipasamika state of the soul arises when all the 
effects of past actions have ceased, and no new actions 
arise [to affect the future], as when water becomes tem- 
porarily pure through the defiling mud sinking to the 
bottom by the influence of the clearing nut-plant,^ &c. 

2. The Kshdyika state arises when there is the absolute 
abolition of actions and tbeir effects, as in final liberation. 

3. The “mixed” (midra) state combines both these, fis 
when water is partly pure. 

4. The audayika state is when actions arise [exerting 
an inherent influence on the future]. The Pdrindmika 
st^te is the soul’s innate condition, as pure intelligence, 
&c., and disregarding its apparent states, as (i), (2), (3), 
(4).® This nature, in one of the above-described varieties, 
is the character of every soul whether happy or unhappy. 
This is the meaning of the siitra quoted above. 

This has been explained in the Svardpa-sambodhana — 

" Not different from knowledge, and yet not identical 
with it, — in some way both different aud the same, — 
knowledge is its flrst and last ; such is the soul described 
to be.” 

If you say that, “ As difference and identity are mutually 
exclusive, we must have one or the other in the case of 
the soul, and its being equally both is absurd,” we reply, 
that there is no evidence to support you when you 
characterise it as absurd. Only a valid non-perception ® 
can thus preclude a suggestion as absurd ; but this is not 
found in the present case, since (in the opinion of us, the 
advocates of the Sydd-vdda) it is perfectly notorious that 
all things present a mingled nature of many contradictory 
attributes. 

^ Strychmoa "poUitorum. ’ A valid non-perception is when 

9 Just as in the Sdnkhya philo- an object is notjseen, and yet all the 
Bophy, the soul is not really bound usual concurrent causes of vision are 
though it seems to itself to be so. present, such as the eye, light, &c. 
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Others lay down a different set of tattvas from the two 
mentioned above, jiva and ajiva; they hold that there 
ai’e five astilcdyas or categories, — jica, dJc&sa, dharma, 
adharma, and yudgala. all these five we can apply 
the idea of “existence” {asti)} as connected with the 
three divisions of time, and we can similarly apply the 
idea of “ body ” Qcdya)^ from their occupying several parts 
of space. 

The jivas (souls) are divided into two, the “ mundane ” 
and the “released.” The “mundane” pass from birth to 
birth ; and these are also divided into two, as those pos- 
sessing an internal sense (samanaska), and those destitute 
of it (amanaska). The former possesses samjnd, i.e., the 
power of apprehension, talking, acting, and receiving in- 
struction ; tlie latter are those without this power. Tlrsse 
latter are also divided into two, as “ locomotive ” {trasa), 
or “ immovable ” (sthdvam). 

The “locomotive” are those possessing at least two 
senses [touch and taste], as shell- fish, worms, &c., and are 
thus of four kinds [as possessing two, three, four, or five 
senses]; the “immovable” are earth, water, fire, air, and 
trees.® But here a distinction must be made. The dust 
of the road is properly " earth,” but bricks, &c., are aggre- 
gated “ bodies of earth,” and that soul by whom this body 
is appropriated becomes " eartlien-bodied,” and that soul 
which will hereafter appropriate it is the “earth-soul.” 
The same four divisions must also be applied to the others, 
water, &c. Now the souls which have appropriated or 
will appropriate the earth, &c., as their bodies, are reckoned 
as “ immovable ; ” but earth, &c., and the “ bodies of earth,” 
&c., are not so reckoned, because they are inanimate.^ 
These other immovable things, and such as only possess 

’ I read in p. 35, line 5, ’tllti for iaprabhrUayas traaili chatumidlui h 
stTiiti. prilhivyapiejo. 

^ Hence the term here used for * In p. 35, line 16, I read ieshdm 
“ categoiy " — antikdi/a. ajivatvdt for tedidip, jlvatcdt. If we 

* These (by Hemach. Abhidh, 2i), keep the old reading we must tran- 
possess only one sense — touch. In slate it, “because the former only 
p. 35, line 10^ I read ianihagandola. are animate.’’ 
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the one sense of touch, are considered as " released,” since 
they are incapable of passing into any other state of 
existence. 

Dharma, adliarma, and &hUa are singular categories 
[and not generic], and they have not the attribute of 
“ action,” but they are the causes of a substance’s change 
of place. 

Dlianna, “merit,” and adharma, “demeiit,” aie well 
known. They assist souls in progressing or remaining 
stationary in the universally extended^ sky [or ether] 
characterised by light, and also called Lokaka^a; hence 
the presence of the category “meiit”- is to be inferred 
from piogiess, that of “ demerit” fiom stationariness. The 
effect of ATidia is seen when one thing enters into the 
siipce previously occupied by another. 

Pudgala, “body,” possesses touch, taste, and colour. 
Bodies are of two kinds, atomic and compound. Atoms 
cannot be enjoyed j * the compounds are the binary and 
other combinations. Atoms are produced by the separa- 
tion of these binary and other compounds, while these 
aiise liom the conjunction of atoms. Compounds some- 
times arise fiom sepaiation and conjunction [combined]; 
hence Uiey aie called because they “fill” (ptl?’), 
and “ dissolve ” {gal). Although “ time ” is not properly 
an adilcdya, because it does not occupy many separate 
pait'3 of space [as lueiitioned in the definition], still it is a 
dravya [or tathd\, as the definition will hold ; “substance” 
(clravya) possesses “ qualities and action.” ® Qualities reside 


* In p. 35, line 3 fiom bottom, I 
read sari atraiaithite for sariatraias- 
thiti In the pieccdiiig line I lead 
dlolenuiOLhililiinne lor alokcnaiich- 
eWanne. 

® Cf. Siddh.tnta mulvtlvali, p 27. 
The vishaya is upabJioga-sddkanam, 
butitbeginnwiththedvyanul'a. This 
category takes up the forms of stlul- 
vara which were excluded iiomjha, 
’ It is an intererting illustration 
bow thoioughly Madhava for the 


time thiows himself into the Jaiiia 
system which he is analysing, when 
we see that he gives the Jaina ter- 
minology for this dcfliiition of dravya, 
— cf. Fot'Ci/i. Siifra, i. i, 15. Paryaya 
is explained as larman in Hemach. 
Amk. Parydya, in p. 36, line ii 
(infra, p. 53, line 9I, seems used in 
a different sense from that which it 
bears elsewhere. X have taken it 
donbtingly ns in Hemach. Ahhidh. 
1503, parydyo 'nukramah kramah. 
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in substance but do not themselves possess qualities, 
as the general qualities, knowledge, &c., of the jiva, form, 
&c., of the body, and tlv3 power of causing progress, 
stationariness, and motion into a place previously occu- 
pied, in the case respectively of “merit,” “demerit,” and 
dkdia. “ Action ” {parydya) has thus been defined ; the 
actions {‘parydydh) of a substance are, as has been said, 
its existence, its production, its being what it is, its 
development, its course to the end, as, e.g., in t\\ejua, the 
knowledge of objects, as of a jar, &c., happiness, pain, &c. ; 
in the pudgala, the lump of clay, the jar, &c. ; in merit 
and demerit, the special functions of progress, &c. Thus 
there are six substances or tattvas \i.e., the five above 
mentioned and “ time ”]. 

Others reckon the taitvas as seven, as has been snid-j- 

“ The tattvas are jiva, ajiva, dsruca, handha, sumvara, 
nirjard, and moksha.” Jiva and ajiva have been already 
described. Asrava is described as the movement of the 
soui called yogaj througii its participation in the movement 
of its various bodies, auddrika, &c. As a door opening 
into the water is called dsrava, because it causes tlie stream 
to descend through it,* so this yoga is called dsrava, be- 
cause by it as by a pipe actions and their consequences 
flow in upon the soul. Or, as a wet garment collects the 
dust brought to it from every side by the wind, so the 
soul, wet with previous sins, collects, by its manifold points 
of contact with the body, the actions which are brought 
to it by yoga. Or as, when water ig thrown on a heated 
lump of iron, the iron absorbs the water altogether, so 
the jiva, heated by previous sins, receives from every side 
the actions which are brought by yoga. Kaslidya^ (“ sin,” 
“defilement”) is so called because it “hurts” (Aos/i) the 
soul by leading it into evil states j it comprises anger, pride, 
delusion, and lust. Asrava is twofold, as good or evil. 
Thus abstaining from doing injury is a good yoga of the 

^ seems to be here the natural ’ In line i8, read dtravandkdra- 

impulse of the soul to act. ^atvdd. 
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body ; speaking what is true, measured, and profitable is a 
good yoga of the speech. 

These vaiious subdivisions of dsrava have been described 
at length in several S'&tras. “ Asrava is the impulse 
to action with body, speech, or mind, and it is good or 
evil as it produces merit or demerit,” &c. Others, how- 
ever, explain it thus : — “Asrava is the action of the senses 
which impels the soul towards external objects ; the light 
of the soul, coming in contact with external objects by 
means of the senses, becomes developed as the knowledge 
of form, &c.” ^ 

Bandha, " bondage,” is when the soul, by the infiuence 
of “ false intuition,” “non-indifference,” “ carelessness,” and 
“sin” (JcasMya), and also by the force of yoga, assumes 
various bodies occupying many parts of space, which enter 
into its own subtile body, and which are suited to the 
bond of its previous actions. As has been said — 

“Through the influence of sin the individual soul 
assumes bodies suitable to its past actions, this is, 
‘ bondage.’ ” 

In this quotation the word “ sin ” {kashdya) i.s used to 
include the other three causes of bondage as well as that 
jiroperly so termed. Vachakachdrya has thus enumerated 
the causes of bondage : “ The causes of bondage are false 
intuition, non-indifference, carelessness, and sin.” 

(a) “False intuition” is twofold, — either innate from 
one's natural chaiacter, as when one disbelieves Jaina 
doctrines from the influence of former evil actions, irre- 
spectively of another's teaching, — or derived, when learned 
by another's teaching. 

(b) ‘‘ lion-indifference ” is the non-restraint of the five 
senses, and the internal organ from the set of six, earth, 
&c. 

(c) “Carelessness” {pramdda) is a want of effort to 
practise the five kinds of samiti, gwpti, &c. 

^ The Jndna is one, bnt it becomes tion irith the senses and external 
apparently manifold by its connec- objects. 
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(d) Sin ” consists of anger, &c. Here we must make 
the distinction that tlie four things, false intuition, &c., 
cause those kinds of bondage called sihiti and amCbh&va; 
yoga [or dsram'\ causes those kinds called jp'okfiti and 
pradeia. 

“Bondage” is fourfold, as has been said: “ Prakriti, 
sthiti, anubhdva, and ^pradeia are its four kinds.” 

I. Prakriti means “the natural qualities,” as bitterness 
or sweetness in the vimba plant or molasses. This may 
be subdivided into eight m'dia-prakritis.^ 

Thus obstructions (dvaraiia) ® cloud the knowledge and 
intuition, as a cloud obscures the sun or a shade the lamp. 
This is (a)jnd'iidvara'm, or (6) darsandvarana. (c) An object 
recognised as simultaneously existing or non-existing pro- 
duces mingled pleasure and pain, as licking honey from a 
sword’s edge, — this is vedaniya. (d) A delusion (jaohaniya) 
in intuition produces want of faith in the Jaina categories, 
like association with the wicked ; delusion in conduct pro- 
duces want of self-restr lint, like intoxication, (e) Ayus 
produces the bond of bodj’, like a snare.® (/) Ndman, or 
“ the name,” produces various individu il appellations, as a 
painter paints his different pictures, (y) Gotra produces 
the idea of noble and ignoble, as the potter fashions his 
pots, (/t) Antardya produces obstacles to liberality, &c., 
as the treasurer hinders the king by con.siderations of 
economy. 

Thus is ^h^prakriti-haTulha eightfold, being denominated 
as the eight vidla-prakritis, with subdivisions according 
to the different actions of the various subject-matter. 

And thus has Umaswati-vachakacharya * declared: “ The 
first kind of handha consists of obstructions of the know- 
ledge and the intuition, vedaniya, mohaniya, dyus, “ndman, 

> These are sJso called the eight used for dvarana {Pdn. ilL 4, 68). 
hirmant in Govinddnanda’e gloss, Cf. Yoga Sdt, ii. 52, where Vyilsa’s 
Fed. Sm., IL 2, 33. Comm, has dvaranlga. 

* The Calcutta MS. reads ddar- ® Jdlavai f The printed text has 
agiyaxya for dvara^iyaaga, in p. 37, jalarat. 
last Ihie. But dvara^iya may be * Umdsvami- f 
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gotra, and antardya;’’ and lie lias also reckoned up the 
respective subdivisions of each as five, nine, twenty-eight, 
four, two, forty, two, and fifteen. All this has been 
explained at full length in the Vidydiumda and other 
works, and here is omitted through fear of prolixity. 

2. Sthiti. As the milk of the goat, cow, buffalo, &c., 
have continued unswerving from their sweet nature for so 
long a period, so the first three m'&la-p'ahritisjndrid/varana, 
&c., and the last, antardya, have not swerved from their 
respective natures even through the period described in 
the words, “ sthiti lasts beyonds crores of crores of periods 
of time measured by thirty sdgarc^amas.” ^ This con- 
tinuance is sthiti. 

3. Anubhdva. As in the milk of goats, cows, buffaloes, 
there exists, by its rich or poor nature, a special 

capacity for producing* its several effects, so in the different 
material bodies produced by our actions there exists a 
special capacity (anubhdva) for producing their respective 
effects. 

4. PradeSa. The bandha called pradeSa is the entrance 
into the different parts of the soul by the masses, made 
up of an endless number of parts, of the various bodies 
which are developed by the consequences of actions. 

Sarnvara is the stopping of dsrava — that by which the 
influence of past actions (Jcarman) is stopped from enter- 
ing into the soul. It is divided into g^lpti, samiti, &c. 
Gupti is the withdrawal of the soul from that " impulse ” 
(poga) which causes mundane existence, — it is threefold, 
as relating to body, speech, or mind. Samiti is the acting 
so as to avoid injury to all living beings. This is divided 
into five kinds, as iryd? bhdshd, &c., as has been explained 
by Hemachandra. 

^ For the tdganpama, see Wil- pradiyviih ithitili for prachyiUisihi- 
son’s Ettays, vol. i. p. 309. In (t$. 

p. 38, line 16, I read ityddyukta- ’ In p. 38, line 18, read tvakdrya- 
Idltkl •drdhvam api for the obscure Icarane. u 

ityndyukULin, IcdladvTddhdnavat. I ’ In p. 39, line 2 and line 5, for 
also read at the end of the line irihyd read Iryd, — a bad misreading. 
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1. “ 111 a public highway, kissed by the sun’s rays, to 
walk circumspectly so as to avoid injuring living beings, 
this the good call ii'yd. , 

2. “Let him practise^ a measured utterance in his 
intercourse with all people; this is called hhdshd-samiti, 
dear to the restrainers of speech. 

3. “ The food which the sage takes, ever free from the 
forty-two faults which may accrue to alms, is called the 
eshan 6 rsamiti.^_ 

4. “ Carefully looking at it and carefully seating himself 
upon it, let him take a seat, &c., set it down, and meditate, 
— this is called the dddna-samiti. 

5. “That the good man should carefully perform his 
bodily evacuations in a spot free from all living creatures,® 
— this is the utsarga-samiti.*^ Hence samvara has be«n 
etymologically analysed as that which closes {sam -J- vriifoti) 
the door of the stream of dsrava^ as has been said by the 
learned, “ Asrava is the cause of mundane existence, sa^- 
vara is the cause of liberation;® this is the Arhat doc- 
trine in a handful; all else is only the amplification of 
this.” 

Nirjard is the causing the frait of past actions to decay 
by self-mortification, &c. ; it destroys by the body the 
merit and demerit of all the previously performed actions, 
and the resulting happiness and misery ; “ self-mortifica- 
tion ” means the plucking out of the hair, &c. This nir- 
jard is twofold,^ “temporary" {yathdkdla) and ancillary 
(aupakravianiica). It is " temporary " as when a desire is 
dormant in consequence of the action having produced its 
fruit, and at that particular time, from this completion of 

^ In p. 39, line 6, I read dpadyOd dfiarma, “ the ten duties an as- 
for dpadijaid. cetic, patience, gentleness,” &c. ; 

* In p. 39, line 9, for mJiand read hhdvand, “ conviction,” such as that 

taithcBfd, worldly existences are not eternal, 

* In p. 39, line 12, join nitjantu &c.; dulritra, “virtuous observance.” 

and jagaUtale. ° In p. 39, line 14, re.ad dantva- 

* Mitdhara omits the remaining srotaso. 

divisions of sa^v(fivt. Wilson, ii’stai/s, ^ FormoAa, inline i6,readmoi:sfui. 
vol.i.p.3ii,giveathemasparis/iafid, ^ In p. 39, line 2 infra, I read 
“ endurance,” as of a vow ; yati- yitdidkdla- for yaihd kdla-. 
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the object aimed at, nirjard arises, being caused by the 
consumption of the desire, &c. But when, by the force of 
asceticism, the sage turns all actions into means for attain- 
ing his end (liberation), this is the nirjard of actions. 
Thus it has been said : “ From the decaying of the actions 
which are the seeds of mundane existence, nirjard arises, 
which is twofold, sakdmd and akdmd. That called 
sakdind belongs to ascetics, the akdmd to other embodied 
spirits.” ^ 

MokslM.^ Since at the moment of its attainment there 
is an entire absence of all future actions, as all the causes 
of bondage (false perception, &c.) are stopped,® and since 
all past actions are abolished in the presence of the causes 
of nirjard, there arises the absolute release from all actions, 
— [ithis is moksha ; as it has been said: "Moksha is the 
absolute release from all actions by the decay {nirjard) of 
the causes of bondage and of existence.” 

Then the soul rises upward to the end of the world. 
As a potter’s wheel, whirled by the stick and hands, moves 
on even after these have stopped, until the impulse is 
exliausteJ, so the previous repeated contemplations of the 
embodied soul for the attainment of moksha exert their influ- 
ence even after they have ceased, and bear the soul onward 
to the end of the world ; or, as the gourd, encased with 
clay, sinks in the water, but rises to the surface when freed 
from its encumbrance, so the soul, delivered from works, 
rises upward by its isolation,® from the bursting of its 
bonds like the elastic seed of the castor-oil plant, or by its 
own native tendency like the flame. 

^ This pasbsge is very difGcuIt and dormant ; the latter is laidmd, be- 
not improbably corrupt, and my in- cause the ascetic conquers the lower 
terpretation of it is only conjectural desire under the overpowering influ- 
The ordinary nirjard is when an ence of the higher desire for libera- 
action attains its end (like the lull- lion. 

ing of a passion by the gratification), ‘ I read nirodhe for nirodhah in 
this lull is temporary. That nirjard p. 40, line 6 ; cf. p. 37, line 13. The 
is "ancillary” which is rendered by causes of bondage prodace the aa- 
asceticism a means to the attainment sumption of bodies in which future 
of the highest good. The former is actions are to be performed. 
ai-dmd, “desireless,’’ becaase at the ’ Literally “absence of «a>^’ 
moment the desire is satisfied and so 
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“ Bondage ” is the condition of being unseparated, with 
a mutual interpenetration of parts [between the soul and 
the body] ; saiiga is merely mutual contact. This has 
been declared as follows : — 

“[Liberation] is unhindered, from the continuance of 
former impulses, from the absence of sanga, from the cut- 
ting of all bonds, and from the natural development of the 
soul’s own powers of motion, like the potter’s wheel, the 
gourd with its clay removed, the seed of the castor-oil 
plant, or the flame of fire.’’ 

Hence they recite a ^loka ; — 

“ However often they go away, the planets return, the 
sun, moon, and the rest ; 

“But never to this day have returned any who have 
gone to .A.l()kalva^a.’’ a 

Others, hold moJcsha to be the abiding in the highest 
regions, the soul being absorbed in bliss, with its know- 
ledge unhindered and itself untainted by any pain or im- 
pression thereof. 

Others hold nine tattwas, adding “merit” and “demerit” 
to the foregoing seven, — these two being the causes of 
pleasure and pain. This has been declared in the Sid- 
dhi/nta, “Jiva, ajiva, pum/a, pdpa, dsrava, samvara, nir- 
jarana, landlia, and moJcsha, are the nine tattioas." As 
our object is only a summary, we desist here. 

Here the Jainas everywhere introduce their favourite 
logic called the sapta-lhangi-naya} or the system of the 
seven paralogisms, “ may be, it is,” may be, it is not,” 
“ may be, it is and it is not,” " may be, it is not predicable,” 
“ may be, it is, and yet not predicable,” “ may be, it is not, 
and not predicable,” “ may be, it is and it is not, and not 
predicable.” All this Anantavfrya has thus laid down : — 

1. “When you wish to establish a thing, the proper 
course is to say ‘may be, it is;’ when you wish to deny 
it, ‘ may be, it is not.’ 

2. “ When you desire to establish each in turn, let your 

' * In p. 41, line 7, read saptaHhanytnaya, see Ved. S. Gloss., ii. 2, 23. 
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procedure likewise embrace both ; when you wish to 
establish both at once, let it be declared ‘ indescribable ’ 
from the impossibility to describe it. 

3. “The fifth process is enjoined when you wish to 
establish the first as well as its indescribableness ; when 
the second as well as its indescribableness, the occasion 
for the sixth process arises. 

4. “ The seventh is required when all three characters 
are to be employed simultaneously.” 

Sydt, “may be,” is here an indeclinable particle in the 
form of a part of a verb, used to convey the idea of in- 
determinateness ; as it has been said — 

“This particle sijdt is in the form of a verb, but, from 
its being connected with the sense, it denotes 
® indeterminateness in sentences, and has a qualify- 
ing effect on the implied meaning.” 

If, again, the word sydt denoted deterniinateness, then 
it would be needless in the phrase, “ may be, it is ; ” but 
since it really denotes indeterminateness, “ may be, it is,” 
means “it is somehow;” sydt, “may be,” conveys the 
meaning of “ somehow,” katliamchit ; and so it is not 
really useless. As one has said — 

“ The doctrine of the sydd-vdda arises from our every- 
where rejecting the idea of the absolute ; ^ it depends on 
the sapta-bhaiiyi-naya, and it lays down the distinction 
between what is to be avoided and to be accepted.” 

If a thing absolutely exists, it exists altogether, always, 
everywhere, and wiUi everybody, and no one at any time or 
place would ever make an effort to obtain or avoid it, as 
it would be absurd to treat what is already present as an 
object to be obtained or avoided. But if it be relative (or 
indefinite), the wise will concede that at certain times and 
in certain places any one may seek or avoid it. More- 
over, suppose that the question to be asked is this : “ Is 
leing or non-levng the real nature of the^thing?” The 

’ I cannot understand the words tadvidheh, and therefore leave them 
at the end of the first line, him vfila- untiiinslated. 
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real nature of the thing cannot he leinif, for then you 
could not properly use the phrase, “ It is a pot ” (ghato’sti), 
as the two woids “is ’’and “pot” would bo tautological; 
nor ought you to say, “ It is not a pot,” as the words thus 
used would imply a direct contradiction ; and the same 
argument is to be used in other questions.^ As it has 
been declared — 

“ It must not be said ‘ It is a pot,’ since the word ‘ pot ’ 
implies ‘ is 

“ Nor may you say ‘ it is not a pot,’ for existence and 
non-existence are mutually exclusive,” &c. 

The whole is thus to be summed up. Four classes of 
our opponents severally hold the doctrine of existence, 
non-existence, existence and non-existence successively, 
and the doctrine that everything is inexplicable {miirvctj 
clianiyaid ) ; ^ three other classes hold one or other of the 
three fii'st theories combined with the foiirtli.® Now, when 
they meet us with the scornful questions, “ Does the thing 
exist ? ” &c., we have an answer always possible, “ It exists 
in a certain way,” &c., and our opponents are all abashed 
to silence, and victory accrues to the holder of the Sydd~ 
vdcla, which ascertains the entire nieaiiing of all things. 
Thus said the teacher in the Syddvdda-manjarv — 

“A thing of an entirely indeterminate nature is the 
object only of the omniscient ; a thing partly determined 
is held to be the true object of scientific investigation.^ 
When our reasonings based on one point proceed in the 
revealed way, it is called the revealed Sydd-vdda, which 
ascertains the entire meaning of all things.” 

“ All other systems are full of jealousy from their mutual 
propositions and counter-propositions; it is only the doc- 
trine of the Arhat which with no partiality equally favours 
all sec's." 

1 Thus Govindilnanda applies it tenet in the Khandana-lhanda-Uid- 
(Vtd. Slit., iL 2, 33) to “ may bo dtja 

it is one,” “may»be it is many,” ‘ Inp.42,lme I7,io^»^a^en(ill^tjrt- 
&c. . tdid read matena misritdni. 

* ’AxaraXii^ia. This is ^rihoisha's * In p. 43, line 2, for na 

read vayasya. 
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The Jaina doctrine has thus been summed up by 
Jinadatta-siiri — 

“ The hindrances belonging.to vigour, enjoyment, sensual 
pleasure, giving and receiving, — sleep, fear, ignorance, aver- 
sion, laughter, liking, disliking, love, hatred, want of in- 
difference, desire, sorrow, deceit, these are the eighteen 
‘faults’ (dosha) according to our system.^ The divine 
Jina is our Guru, who declares the true knowledge of the 
tattwas. The path ® of emancipation consists of knowledge, 
intuition, and conduct. There are two means of proof 
(pramdim) in the Sydd-vdda doctrine, — sense-perception 
and inference. All consists of the eternal and the non- 
eternal ; there are nine or seven tattwas. The jiva, the 
ajiva, merit and demerit, dsrava, samvara, landha, nirjard, 
TRukti , — we will now explain each. Jiva is defined as 
intelligence ; ajiva is all other than it ; merit means bodies 
which arise from good actions, demerit the opposite; 
dsrava is the bondage of actions,® nirjard is the unloosing 
thereof ; moksha arises from the destruction of the eight 
forms of harman or “action.” But by some teachers 
“merit ” is included in samvara j and “ demerit ” in dsrava. 

“ Of the soul which has attained the four infinite things ® 
and is hidden from the world, and whose eight actions are 
abolished, absolute liberation is declared by Jina. The 
^wetambaras are tlie destroyers of all defilement, they 
live by alms,® they pluck out their hair, they practise 
patience, they avoid all association, and are called the 
Jaina Sddhus. The Jligambaras pluck out their hair, they 

' This list is badly printed in the * This seems corrupt, — a line is 
Calcutta edition. It is really identi- probably lost, 
calwith that given in Hemachandra’s ^ In last line, for samsrave read 

Abhidlujna-chintdmani, yz, 73; but mmvarc. 

we must correct the readings to ‘ Does this mean the knowledge ^ 
antardi/ds, rdijadieeshdv aviratih ima- of the world, the soul, the liberated A 
ruA, and hdto for Atmsd. The order and liberation ! These are called ^ 
of the eighteen daaias in the Cal- aiumta. See Weber’s BhagavaU, ^ 
cutta edition is given by Hema- pp. 250, 261-266. 
chandra as 4, 5, I, 2, 3, 10, II, 12, " SarajoharandA is explained by 

7, g, 17, 16, 18, 8, 6, 15, 13, 14. the rajJiarav^idrin {= vrattnl of 

^ In p. 43, line 13, for varlini read Ilaldyudha, ii. 189. 
vartinih. 
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carry peacocks’ tails in their hands, they diink from their 
hands, and they eat upright in the giver’s house, — ^these 
are the second class of the Jaina Rishis. 

' “A woman attains not the highest knowledge, she 
enters not Mukti, — so say the Digambaras ; but there is 
a great division on this point between them and the 
6wetdmbaras.^ E. B. C. 

' Cf. Wilson, Rami/a, i. 340. For strlm read ttrl. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE Ri.Mi.NUJA SYSTEM. 

This doctrine of the Arhafeos deserves a rational con- 
demnation, for whereas there is only one thing really 
existent, the simultaneous co-existence of existence, non- 
existence and other modes in a plurality of really existing 
things is an impossibility. Nor should any one say; 
Granting the impossibility of the co-existence of exist- 
ence and non-existence, which are reciprocally contra- 
dictory, why should there not be an alternation between 
existence and non-existence? there being the rule that 
it is action, not Ens, that alternates. Nor let it be sup- 
posed that the whole universe is multiform, in reliance 
upon the examples of the elephant-headed Ganc^a and of 
the incarnation of Vishnu as half man, half lion; for 
the elephantine and the leonine nature existing in one 
part, and the human in another, and consequently there 
being no contradiction, those parts being different, these 
examples are inapplicable to the maintenance of a nature 
multiform as both existent and non-existent in one and 
the same part (or place). Again, if any one urge : Let 
there be existence in one form, and non-existence in 
another, and thus both will be compatible; we rejoin: 
Not so, for if you had said that at diHerent times existence 
and non-existence may be the nature of anything, then 
indeed there would have been no vice in your procedure. 
Nor is it to be contended : Let the multiformity of the 
universe be like the length and shortness which pertain 
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to the same thing (in different relations) ; for in these (in 
this length and shortness) there is no contrariety, in- 
asmuch as they arc contrasted with diilerent objects. 
Therefore, for want of evidence, existence and non-exist- 
ence as reciprocally contradictory cannot reside at the 
same time in the same thing. In a like manner may he 
understood the refutation of the other hhuiirjcis (Arhata 
tenets). 

Again, we ask, is this doctrine of the seven hkanyas, 
which lies at the base of all this, itself uniform (as ex- 
cluding one contradictory), or mnltifonu (as conciliating 
contradictories). If it is uniform, there will emerge a 
contradiction to your thesis that all tldngs are multiform ; 
if it is multiform, you have not jn-oved what yon wished 
to prove, a multiform statement (as hotli existent and 
non-existent) proving nothing.^ In either case, there is 
rope for a noose for the neck of the Syad-Vadin. 

An admirahle author of institutes has the founder of 
the Arhata system, dear to the gods (uniiupiring pietist), 
lii'oved himself to he, when lie has not ascertained whether 
Ids result is the settling of nine or of seven principles, 
nor the investigator who settles them, nor his organon, the 
modes of evidence, nor the matter to he evidenced, whether 
it he ninefold or not ! 

In like manner if it he admitted that the soul has (as 
the Arhatas say), an extension equal to that of the body, 
it will follow that in the case of the souls of ascetics, who 

by the efficacy of asceticism assume a plurality of bodies, 

<> 

^ Of. “The artrumeiit in defence llerakleiteaii must go through like 
of the Maxim of Cuntradiction is other porsuiis, and when, if he pro- 
that it is a postulate employed in ceodod upon his own theory, he could 
all the particular statements as to neither give nor recei\e information 
matters of daily cNpericnco that a by speech, nor ground any action 
man understands and acts upon when u^Mm the beliefs which ho declares 
heard from his neighbours ; a postu- to co-oxiht in his own mind. Ac- 
late such that, if you deny it, no cordingly the Herakleitean Xratylus 
speech is either significant or trust- (so Aristotle says) renounced the 
worthy to inform and guide those use of affirmative speech, and simply 
who hear it. Y()ju may cite innu- pointed with his linger.” — Grote’s 
merable examples both of speech and .^Vjistotle, vol. ii. pp. 297, 298. 
action in the detail of life, which the 

E 
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there is a differeutiation of the soul for each of those bodiesL 
A soul of the size of a human body would not (in the 
course of its transmigrations) be able to occupy the whole 
body of an elephant; and again, when it laid aside its 
elephantine body to enter into that of an ant, it would lose 
its capacity of filling its former frame. And it cannot be 
supposed that the soul resides successively in the human, 
elephantine, and other bodies, like the light of a lamp 
which is capable of contraction and expansion, according 
as it occupies the interior of a little station on the road- 
side in which travellers are supplied with water, or the 
interior of a stately mansion; for it would follow (from 
such a supposition) that the soul being susceptible of 
modifications and conse(£uently non-eternal, there would 
be a loss of merits and a fruition of good and evil un- 
merited. 

As if then we had thrown their best wrestler, the re- 
dargution of the rest of their categories may be anticipated 
from this exposition of the manner in which their treat- 
ment of the soul has been vitiated. 

Their doctrine, therefore, as repugnant to the eternal, 
infallible revelation, cannot be adopted. The venerated 
Vyasa accordingly propounded the aphorism (ii. 2, 33), 
“E’ay, because it is impossible in one;” and this same 
aphorism has been analysed by Edmauuja with the ex- 
press purpose of shutting out the doctrine of the Jainas. 
The tenets of Kamanuja are as follows : — Three categories 
are established, as soul, not-soul, and Lord; or as sub- 
ject, object, and supreme disposer. Thus it has been 
said — 

“Lord, soul, and not-soul are the triad of principles: 
Hari (Vishnu) 

“Is Lord; individual spirits are souls; and the visible 
world is not-souL” 

Others, again (the followera of Sahkaracharya), maintain 
that pure intelligence, exempt from all flifferences, the 
absolute, alone is really existent; and that this absolute 
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whose essence is eternal, pure, intelligent, and free, the 
identity of which with the individuated spirit is learnt 
from the “reference to tlie same object” (predication), 
“That art thou,” undergoes bondage and emancipation. 
The universe of differences (or conditions) such as that of 
subject and object, is all illusorily imagined by illusion as 
in that (one reality), as is attested by a number of texts : 
Existent only, fair sir, was this in the beginning, One only 
without a second, and so forth. Maintaining this, and 
acknowledging a suppression of this beginningless illusion 
by knowledge of the unity (and identity) of individuated 
spirits and the uudifferenced absolute, in conformity with 
hundreds of texts from the TJpanishads, such as He that 
knows spirit passes beyond sorrow; rejecting also any 
real plurality of things, in conformity with the text con- 
demnatory of duality, viz.. Death after death he undergoes 
who looks upon this as manifold ; and thinking themselves 
very wise, the ^ahkaras will not tolerate this division 
(viz., the distribution of things into soul, not-soul, and 
Lord). To all this the following counterposition is laid 
down : — This might be all well enough if there were any 
proof of such illusion. But there is no such ignorance (or 
illusion), an unbeginning entity, suppressible by know- 
ledge, testified in the perceptions, I am ignorant, I know 
not myself and other things. Thus it has been said (to 
explain the views of the Safikara) — 

“Entitative from everlasting, which is dissolved by 
knowledge, 

“ Such is illusion. This definition the wise enunciate.” 
This perception (they would further contend) is not 
conversant about the absence of knowledge. Eoj- who 
can maintain this, and to whom ? One who leans on the 
arm of Prabhakara, or one to whom Kumarila-bhatta gives 
his hand ? Hot the former, for in the words — 

“ By means of its own and of another’s form, eternal in 
the existent and non-existent, 

“ Thing is recognised something by some at certain times. 
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“Non-entity is but another entity by some kind of 
relation. Non-entity is but another entity, naught 
else, for naught else is observed.” 

They deny any noii-eutity ulterior to entity. Non- 
entity being cognisable by the sixth instrument of know- 
ledge {anvpalahdhi), and knowledge being always an object 
of inference, the absence of knowledge cannot be an object 
of perception. If, again, any one who maintains non-entity 
to be perceptible should emj)loy the above argument (from 
the perceptions, I am ignorant, I know not myself, and 
other things) ; it may be replied : “ Is there, or is there 
not, in the consciousness, I am ignorant, an apprehension 
of self as characterised by an absence and of knowledge 
as the thing absent or non-existent? If there is such 
apprelieiision, consciousness of tlie absence of knowledge 
will be impossible, as involving a contradiction. If there 
is not, consciousness of the absence of knowledge, which 
consciousness presupposes a knowledge of the subject and 
of the thing absent, will not readily become possible. In- 
asmuch (tlie ^afikaras continue) as the foregoing difficul- 
ties do not occur if ignorance (or illusion) be entitative, 
this consciousness (I am ignorant, I know not myself, and 
other things) must be admitted to be conversant about an 
entitative ignorance. 

All this (the lidmanuja replies) is about as profitable as 
it would be for a ruminant animal to ruminate upon ether ; 
for an entitative ignorance is not more supposable than 
an absence of knowledge. For (we would ask), is any 
self-conscious principle presented as an object and as a 
subject (of ignorance) as distinct from cognition ? If it is 
presented, how, since ignorance of a thing is terminable by 
knowledge of its essence, can the ignorance continue ? If 
none such is presented, how can we be conscious of an 
ignorance which has no subject and no object ? If you say: 
A pure manifestation of the spiritual essence is revealed 
only by the cognition opposed to ignorance (or illusion), 
aud thus there is no absurdity in the consciousness of ignor- 
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ance accompanied with a consciousness of its subject 
and object; then we rejoin: — Unfortunately for you, this 
(consciousness of subject) m;ist arise equally in the absence 
of knowledge (for such we define illusion to be), notwith- 
standing your assertion to the contrary. It must, there- 
fore, be acknowledged that the cognition, I am ignorant, 
I know not myself and other things, is conveisant about 
an absence of cognition allowed by us both. 

Well, then (the Sahkaras may contend), let the form of 
cognition evidentiary of illusion, which is under disputa- 
tion, be inference, as follows : — Eight knowledge must have 
had for its antecedent another entity (sc. illusion), an entity 
different from mere prior non-existence of knowledge, 
which envelops the objects of knowledge, which is ter- 
minable by knowledge, which occupies the place of know- 
ledge, inasmuch as it (the right knowledge) illuminates an 
object not before illuminated, like the light of a lamp 
springing up for the first time in the darkness. This argu- 
ment (we reply) will not stand grinding (in the dialectic 
mill); for to prove the (antecedent) illusion, you will 
require an ulterior illusion which you do not admit, and a 
violation of your own tenets will ensue, while if you do 
not so prove it, it may or may not exist ; and, moreover, 
the example is incompatible with tlie argument, for it can- 
not be the lamp that illumines the hitherto unillumined 
object, since it is knowledge only that illumines ; and an 
illumination of objects may be effected by knowledge 
even withont the lamp, while the light of the lamp is only 
ancillaiy to the visual organ which effectuates the cogni- 
tion, ancillary mediately through the dispulsion of the 
obstruent darkness. We dismiss further prolixity. ^ 

The counterposition (of the Eamanujas) is as follows : — 
The illusion under dispute does not reside in Brahman, 
who is pure knowledge, because it is an illusion, like the 
illusion about nacre, &c. If any one ask: Has not the 
self-conscious* entity that underlies the illusion about 
nacre, &c., knowledge only for its nature ? they reply : 
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Do not start such difficulties; for we suppose that con- 
sciousness by its bare existence has the nature of creating 
conformity to the usage about (i.e., the name and notion 
of) some object ; and such consciousness, also called know- 
ledge, apprehension, comprehension, intelligence, &c., con- 
stitutes the soul, or knowledge, of that which acts and 
knows. If any one ask: How can the soul, if it con- 
sists of cognition, have cognition as a quality? they 
reply: This question is futile; for as a gem, the sun, 
and other luminous things, existing in the form of light, 
are substances in which light as a quality inheres — for 
light, as existing elsewhere than in its usual receptacle, 
and as being a mode of things though a substance, is still 
styled and accounted a quality derived from determination 
by that substance, — so this soul, while it exists as a self- 
luminous intelligence, has also intelligence as its quality. 
Accordingly the Vedic texts: A lump of salt is always 
within and without one entire mass of taste, so also this 
soul is within and without an entire mass of knowledge; 
Herein this person is itself a light ; Of the knowledge of 
that which knows there is no suspension ; He who knows, 
smells this ; and so also. This is the soul which, consisting 
of knowledge, is the light within the heart ; For this per- 
son is the seer, the hearer, the taster, the smeller, the 
thinker, the understander, the doer ; The person is know- 
ledge, and the like texts. 

It is not to be supposed that the Veda also affords 
evidence of the existence of the cosmical illusion, in the 
text. Enveloped in untruth (anrita ) ; for the word untruth 
(anrita) denotes that which is other than truth (rita). 
The word rita has a passive sense, as appears from the 
words. Drinking rita. Rita means works done without 
desire of fruit ; having as its reward the attainment of the 
bliss of the Supreme Spirit through his propitiation. In 
the text in question, untruth {anrita) designates the scanty 
fruit enjoyed during transmigratory existence as opposed to 
that (which results from propitiation of the Supreme Spirit), 
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which temporal fruit is ob^lriicLive to the attainment of 
supreme existence (h^'cihinan) ; tlie entire text (when tlie 
context is supplied) being They who find not this sup- 
reme sphere (brahma-loka) are enveloped in untruth. In 
such texts, again, as Let him know illusion {m&y£) to be 
the primary emanative cause {‘prakriti), the term {mdyd) 
designates the emanative cause, consisting of the three 
“cords” {jguna), and creative of the diversified universe. 
It does not designate the inexplicable illusiou (for which 
the Safikaras contend). 

In such passages as, By him the defender of the body of 
the child, moving rapidly, the thousand illusions (mdyd) of 
the barbarian were swooped upon as by a hawk, we observe 
that the word “illusion” (mdyd) designates the really 
existent weapon of a Titan, capable of projective diversified 
creation. The Veda, then, never sets out an inexplicable 
illusion. Nor (is the cosmical illusion to be inferred from 
the “grand text,” That art thou), inasmuch as the words. 
That art thou, being incompetent to teach unity, and in- 
dicating a conditionate Supreme Spirit, we cannot under- 
stand by them the essential unity of the mutually exclusive 
supreme and individual spirits ; for such a supposition (as 
that they are identical) would violate tbe law of excluded 
middle. To explain this. The term That denotes the 
Supreme Spirit exempt from all imperfections, of illimit- 
able excellence, a repository of innumerable auspicious 
attributes, to whom the emanation, sustentation, retracta- 
tion of the universe is a pastime ; ^ such being the Supreme 
Spirit, spoken of in such texts as. That desired, let me be 
many, let me bring forth. Perhaps the word Thou, refer- 
ring to the same object (as the woid That), denotes the 
Supreme Spirit characterised by consciousness, having all 
individual spirits as his body; for a " reference to the 
same object” designates one thing determined by two 

modes. Here, perhaps, an Advaita-vadin may reply : Why 

• 

^ Cf. tbe dictum of Herakleitus : p. 803) : Man is made to be the 
Making worlds is Zeas’s pastime ; plaything of God. 
and that of Plato (Laws, Book vii 
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may not the purport of the reference to the same object 
in the words. That art thou, be undifferenced essence, the 
unity of souls, these words (That and thou) having a 
(reciprocally) implicate power by abandonment of opposite 
portions of their meaning; as is the case in the phrase, 
This is that Devadatta. In the words, This is that Deva- 
datta, we understand by the word That, a person in rela- 
tion to a different time and place, and by the word This, 
a person in relation to the present time and place. That 
both are one and the same is understood by the form of 
predication ("reference to the same object”). Now as 
one and the same tiling cannot at the same time be known 
as in different times and places, the two words (This and 
That) must refer to the essence (and not to the accidents 
of time and place), and unity of essence can be understood. 
Similarly in the te.xt, That art thou, there is implicated 
an indivisible essence by abandonment of the contradictory 
portions (of the denotation), vk., finite cognition (which 
belongs to the individual soul or Thou), and infinite cog- 
nition (which belongs to the real or unindividual soul). 
This suggestion (the Ilamanujas reply) is unsatisfactory, 
for there is no opposition (between This and That) in the 
example (This is that iJeva-datta), and consequently not 
the smallest particle of “implication” (Jaksliand, both This 
and That being used in their denotative capacity). The 
connection of one object with two times past and present 
involves no contradiction. And any contradiction sup- 
posed to arise from relation to different places may be 
avoided by a supposed difference of time, the existence in 
the distant place being past, and the existence in the near 
being present. Even if we concede to you the " implica- 
tion,” the (supposed) contradiction being avoidable by sup- 
posing. one term (either That or Thou) to be implicative, it 
is unnecessary to admit that both words are implicative. 
Otherwise (if we admit that both words are implicative), 
if it be granted that the one thing may be recognised, 
with the concomitant assurance that it differs as this and 
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as that, permanence in things will be inadmissible, and 
the Buddhist assertor of a momentary flux of things will 
be triumphant. , 

We have, therefore (the Eamanujas continue), laid it 
down in this question that there is no contradiction in the 
identity of tlie individual and the Supreme Spirit, the 
individual spirits being the body and the Supreme Spirit 
the soul. For the individual spirit as the body, and there- 
fore a form, of the Supreme Spirit, is identical witli the 
Supreme Spirit, according to another text. Who abiding 
in the soul, is the conti oiler of the soul, who knows the 
soul, of whom soul is the body. 

Your statement of the matter, therefore, is too narrow’. 
All words are designatory of the Supreme Spirit. They 
are not all synonymous, a variety of media being possible: 
thus as all organised bodies, divine, human, &e., are foims 
of individual spirits, so all things (are the body of Sup- 
reme Spirit), all things arc identical with Supreme Spirit. 
Hence — 

God, Man, Yaksha, Pi^acha, serpent, Pidkshasa, bird, 
tree, creeper, w'ood, stone, grass, jar, cloth, — these and all 
other w’ords, be they what they may, which are current 
among mankind as denotative by means of their base and 
its suffixes, as denoting those things, in denoting things of 
this or that apparent constitution, really denote the in- 
dividual souls which assumed to them such body, and the 
whole complexus of things terminating in the Supreme 
Spirit ruling within. That God and all other words what- 
soever ultimately denote the Supreme Spirit is stated in 
the Tattvamuktavali and in the Chaturantara — 

“ God, and all other words, designate the soul, none else 
than That, called the established entity, 

“ Of this there is much significant and undoubted 
exemplifleation in common speech and in the 
Veda; 

“Existence when dissociated from spirit is unknown; 
in the form of gods, mortals, and the rest 
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"When pervading the individual spirit, the infinite 
has made a diversity of names and forms in the 
world.” 

In these words the author, setting forth that all words, 
God, and the rest, designate the body, and showing in the 
words, " Ho unity in systems,” &c., the characteristic of 
body, and showing in the words, “ By words which are sub- 
stitutes for the essence of things,” &e., that it is established 
that nothing is different from the universal Lord, lays down 
in the verses. Significant of the essence, &c., tliat all words 
ultimately designate the Supreme Spirit. All this may be 
ascertained from that worh. The same matter has been 
enforced by Eamanuja in the Vedaitha-saiigraha, when 
analysing the Vedic text about names and forms. 

Moreover, every form of evidence having some deter- 
minate object, there can be no evidence of an undetermined 
(uncoil ditionate) reality. Even in non-discriminative per- 
ception it is a determinate (or conditioned) thing that is 
cognised. Else in discriminative perception there could 
not be shown to be a cognition characterised by an already 
presented form. Again, that text. That art thou, is not 
sublative of the universe as rooted in illusion, like a sen- 
tence declaratory that what was illu-orily presented, as a 
snake is a piece of rope ; nor does knowledge of the unity 
of the absolute and tlie soul bring (this illusory universe) 
to an end ; for we have already demonstrated that there 
is no proof of these positions. 

Hor is there an absurdity (as the Sankaras would say), 
on the hypothesis enuncialory of the reality of the universe, 
in affirming that by a cognition of one there is a cognition 
of all things : for it is easily evinced that the mundane 
egg, coflsisting of the primary cause {praJcriH), intellect, 
self-position, the rudimenlaiy elements, the gross elements, 
the organs (of sense and of action), and the fourteen worlds, 
and the gods, animals, men, immovable things, and so 
forth, that exist within it, constituting a edinplex of all 
forms, is all an effect, and that from the single cognition 
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of absolute spirit as its (emauative) cause, when we recog- 
nise that all this is absolute spirit (theic being a tautology 
between cause and effect), there arises cognition of all 
things, and thus by cognition of one cognition of all. Be- 
sides, if all else than absolute spirit were unreal, then all 
being non-existent, it would follow that by one cognition 
all cognition -would be snblated. 

It is laid down (by the Eamannjas) that retractation 
into the uni-verse (pralai/a) is when the universe, the body 
whereof consists of souls and the originant (praJci'iti), 
returns to its impeiceptible state, unsusceptible of division 
by names and forms, existing as absolute spiiit the einana- 
tive cause; and that creation (or emanation) is the gro-s 
or perceptible condition of absolute spirit, the body whereof 
is soul and not soul divided by diversity of names and 
forms, in the condition of the (emauative) effect of absolute 
spirit. In this way the identity of cause and effect laid 
down in the aphorism (of Vyasa) ti eating of origination, 
is easily explicable. The statements that the Supreme 
Spirit is void of attributes, are intendc d (it is shown) to 
deny thereof phenomenal qualitie.s w Inch are to be escaped 
from by those that desiic omaiicipatinn. The texts which 
deny plurality are explained as allowed to be employed 
for the denial of the real existence of things apart from 
the Supreme Spirit, which is identical with all things, it 
being Supreme Spirit which subsists under all forms as 
the soul of all, all things sentient and unsentient being 
forms as being the body of absolute Spirit.^ 

What is the principle here involved, pluralism or monism, 
or a universe both one and more than one? Of these 
alternatives monism is admitted in .saying that Supreme 
Spirit alone subsists in all forms as all is its body; both 
unity and plurality are admitted in saying that one only 
Supreme Spirit subsists under a plurality of forms diverse 
as soul and not-soul ; and plurality is admitted in saying 


^ “ Whose body nature ie, and God the soul.” — Pope, 
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that the essential natures of sonl, not-soul, and the Lord, 
are different, and not to he confounded. 

Of these (soul, not-soul, and the Lord), individual 
spirits, or souls, consisting of uncontracted and unlimited 
pure knowledge, hnt enveloped in illusion, that is, in 
works from all eteinit)’^, undergo contraction and expan- 
sion of knowledge according to the degrees of their merits. 
Soul expeiiences fruition, and after reaping pleasures and 
pains proportionate to merits and demerits, there ensues 
knowledge of the Lord, or attainment of the sphere of the 
Lord. Of things which are not-soul, and which are objects 
of fruition (or experience of pleasure and iiain), uncon- 
sciousness, unconduciveness to the end of man, suscepti- 
bility of modification, and the like, are the properties. 
Of the Supreme Lord the attributes are subsistence, as 
the internal controller, (or animator) of both the subjects 
and the objects of fiuition; the boundless glory of illimi- 
table knowledge, dominion, majesty, power, brightness, and 
the like, the countless multitude of auspicious qualities ; 
the generation at will of all things other than himself, 
whether spiritual or non-spiritual; various and infinite 
adornment with unsurpassable excellence, singular, uni- 
form, and divine. 

A’'ehkata-natha has given the following distribution of 
things : — 

“Those who know it have declared the principle to 
be twofold, substance and non-substance ; 

“ Substance is dichotomised as unsentient and sentient ; 
the former being the unevolved {avyakta), and 
time. 

“The latter is the ‘near’ {jpratyaJe) and the ‘distant’ 
'{pardk)) the ‘near’ being twofold, as either soul 
or the Lord ; 

“The ‘distant’ is eternal glory and intelligence; the 
other principle some have called the unsentient 
primary.” r • - 

Of these — 
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“ Substance undergoes a plurality of conditions ; the 
originant is possessed of goodness and the other 
cords ; 

“ Time lias the form of )’-cars, &c. ; soul is atomic and 
cognisant; the other spirit is the Lord; 

“Eternal bliss has been declared as transcending the 
three cords (or modes of phenomenal existence), 
and also as characterised by goodness ; 

" The cognisable manifestation of the cognisant is intel- 
ligence; thus are the characteristics of substance 
summarily recounted.” 

Of these (soul, not-soul, and the Lord), individual 
spirits, called souls, are diflerent from the Supreme Spirit 
and eternal. Thus the text : Two birds, companions, 
friends, &c. (Rig- Veda, i. i64, 20). Accordingly it is 
stated (in the aphorisms of Kanada, iii. 2, 20), Souls are 
diverse by reason of diversity of conditions. The eternity 
of souls is often spoken of in revelation — 

“ Tlie soul is neither born, nor dies, nor having been 
shall it again cease to be ; 

" Unborn, unchanging, eternal, this ancient of days is 
not killed when the body is killed” (Bhagavad- 
gita, ii. 20). 

Otherwise (were the soul not eternal) there would follow 
a failure of requital and a fruition (of pleasures and pains) 
unmerited. It has accordingly been said (in the aphorisms 
of Gautama, iii. 25) : Because no birth is seen of one who 
is devoid of desire. That the soul is atomic is well known 
from revelation — 

“If the hundredth part of a hair be imagined to be 
divided a hundred times, 

“ The soul may be supposed a part of that, and jfet it is 
capable of infinity.” 

And again — 

“ Soul is of the. eiza of the extremity of the spoke of a 
wheel.* Spirit is to be recognised by the intelligence 
as atomic.” 
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The visible, iinsentient world, designated by the term 
not-soul, is divided into three, as the -object, the instru- 
ment, or the site of fruition. Of this world the efficient 
and substantial cause is the Deity, known under the 
names Purushottama (best of spirits), Vasudeva (a patrony- 
mic of Krishna), and the like. 

“ Vasudeva is the supreme absolute spirit, endowed with 
auspicious attributes, 

“ The substantial cause, the efficient of the worlds, the 
animator of spirits.” 

This same Vasudeva, infinitely compassionate, tender to 
those devoted to him, the Supreme Spirit, with the pur- 
pose of bestowing various rewards apportioned to the 
deserts of his votaries in consequence of pastime, exists 
under five inodes, distinguished as “ adoration ” (arclid), 
" emanation ” (vilhava), “ manifestation ” {yy‘&ha), " the 
subtne” (edhshiuo), and the “internal controller.” (i.) 
“Adoration” is images, and so forth. (2.) “Emanation” 
is his incarnation, as Eania, and so foi th. (3.) His “ mani- 
festation” is fourfold, as Vasudeva, Saiikarshana, Pra- 
dyumna, and Aniruddha. (4.) “ The subtile " is the 
entire Supreme Spirit, with six attributes, called Vasu- 
deva. His attributes are exemption from sin, and the 
rest. That he is exempt from sin is attested in the Vedic 
text: Passionless, deathless, without sorrow, without 
hunger, desiring truth, true in purpose. (5.) The “in- 
ternal controller,” the actuator of all siiirits, according to 
the text : Who abiding in the soul, rules the soul within. 
When by worshipping each former embodiment a mass of 
sins inimical to the end of the soul (i.e., emancipation) 
have been destroyed, the votary becomes entitled to prac- 
tise the worship of each latter embodiment. It has, there- 
fore, been said — 

“ Vasudeva, in his tenderness to his votaries, gives, as 
desired by each, 

“ According to the merits of his qualified worshippers, 
large recompense. 
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“Tor that end, iu jjastime he makes to himself his five 
embodimeuts ; 

“ Images and the like are ‘ adoration ; ’ his incarnations 
are ‘ emanations ; ’ 

"As Safikarshaiia, Vasudeva, Pradyumna, Aniruddha, 
his manifestation is to be known to be fourfold ; 
‘ the subtile ’ is the entire six attributes ; 

"That self-same called Vasudeva is styled the Supreme 
Spirit ; 

“ The internal controller is declared as residing in the 
soul, the actuator of the soul, 

“Described in a multitude of texts of the Upanishads, 
such as ' Who abiding iu the soul.' 

“ By the worship of ‘ adoration,’ a man casting off his 
defilement becomes a qualified votary ; 

"By the subsequent worship of ‘emanation,’ he be- 
comes qualified for the woi-ship of ‘ manifestation ; ’ 
next, 

“ By the worship thereafter of ‘the subtile,’ lie becomes 
able to behold the ‘ internal controller.’ ’’ 

The worship of the Deity is desciibed in the Pancha- 
rdtra as consisting of five elements, viz., (i.) the access, (2.) 
the preparation, (3.) oblation, (4.) recitation, (5.) devotion. 
Of these, access is the sweeping, smearing, and so forth, 
of the way to the temple. The preparation is the provision 
of perfumes, fiowers, and the like appliances of worship. 
Oblation is worship of the deities. Kecitatiou is the 
muttered ejaculation of sacred texts, with attention to 
what they mean, the rehearsal of hymns and lauds of 
Vishnu, the commemoration of his names, and study of 
institutes which set forth the truth. Devotion is medita- 
tion on the Deity. When the vision of the visible 'world 
has been brought to a close by knowledge accumulated by 
the merit of such worship, the infinitely compassionate 
Supreme Spirit, tender to his votaries, bestows upon the 
votary devoted to his lord and absorbed in his lord, his 
own sphere infinite and endless, marked by consciousness 
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of being like him, from wliicli there is no future return 
(to the sorrows of transmigratory existence). So the 
traditionary text — 

“When they have come to me, the high-souled no 
longer undergo future birth, a receptacle of jiain, 
transitory, liaviug attained to tlie siiju’eine con- 
summatidii. 

“Vdsudeva, having found his votary, bestows upon him 
his own mansion, blissful, undecaying, from whence 
there is no more return.” 

After laying up all this in his heart, leaning upon the 
teaching of the great Ui-aiiishad, and finding tlie gloss on 
the Veilauta aphorisms by the venerated Bodliayanacharya 
too prolix, Itamaiiuja composed a commentary on the 
^anrakanuuulnsa (or Vedanta theosopliy). In this the 
sense of the first aphorioin, “Then lienee the absolute 
must be desired to be known,” is given as follows : — The 
word then in this aphorism means, after understanding the 
liillierto-curruiit sacred rites. Thus tlie glossator writes : 
“After learning the sacred rites,” he desires to know the 
' absolute. The word lu-nce states the i eason, viz., because 
one who has read the Veda and its appendages and under- 
stands its meaning is averse from sacred rites, their 
recompense being peridiable. The wish to know the 
absolute spiings up in one who longs for permanent 
liberation, as being the means of such liberation. By the 
word absolute is designated the Supreme Spirit, from Avhom 
are essentially excluded all imperfections, who is of illimi- 
table excellence, and of innumerable auspicious attributes. 
Since then the knowledge of sacred rites and the perform- 
ance of those rites is mediately through engendering dis- 
passionateness, and through putting away the defilement 
of the understanding, an instrument of the knowledge of 
the absolute; and knowledge of sacred rites and know- 
ledge of the absolute being consequently cause and effect, 
the former and the latter Mlmansd constitute one system 
of institutes. On this account the glossator has described 
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this system as one wiLli tlie sixtecnfold system of Jaimini. 
That the fruit of sacred rites is perishable, iiiid that of the 
knowledge of the absolute imperishable, has been laid down 
in virtue of Yedic texts, sucli as: ycanning the spheres 
gained by rites, let liim become ])assionless ; Not wrought 
by the rite performed, accompanied with inference and dis- 
junctive reasoning. Revelation, by censuring each when 
unaccompanied by the other, shows that it is knowledge 
together witli works that is efficacious of emancipation, in 
the words : Blind darkness they enter who prefer illusion, 
and a greater darkness still do they enter wlio delight in 
knowledge only ; knowledge and illusion, he who knows 
these both, he passing beyond death together with illusion, 
tastes immortality by knowledge. Conformably it is said 
in the Paficharatra-rahasya — 

“That ocean of compassion, the Lord, tender to his 
votaries, 

"For his -worshipper’s sake takes five embodiments 
upon him. 

“ These are styled Adoration, Emanation, Manifestation, 
the Subtile, the Internal Controller, 

“ Resorting whereto souls attain to successive stages of 
knowledge. 

“As a man’s sins are worn away by each successive 
worship, 

“ He becomes qualified for the worship of each next 
embodiment. 

“ Thus day by day, according to religion, revealed and 
traditional, 

“ By the aforesaid worship Vasudeva becomes propitious 
to mankind. 

“Hari, when propitiated by devotion in the form of 
meditation, 

“ At once brings to a close that Dlusion which is the 
aggregate of works. 

“Then in souls the essential attributes, from which 
transmigration has vanished, 

F 
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“Are manifested, auspicious, oiniiiscieiice, and the 
rest. 

“ Tliese qualities are comruon to the emancipated spirits 
and the Lord, 

“ Universal efficiency alone among them is peculiar to 
the Deity. 

“ Emancipated spirits are ulterior to the infinite absolute, 
which is unsusceptible of aught ulterior; 

“ They enjoy all beatitudes together with that Spirit.” 

It is therefore stated that those who suffer the three 
kinds of pain must, for the attainment of immortaliiy, 
investigate the absolute spirit known under such apiiella- 
tions as the Highe-'t Being. According to tlie ina.xim : The 
base and the suffi-v convey the meaning conjointly, and of 
these the meaning of the suffix takes the lead, the noticni 
of desire is predominant (in the word jijndsitavya), and 
desired knowledge is the predicate (in the aphorism. Then 
hence the absolute must be desired to be known). Know- 
ledge is cognition designated by such terras as meditation, 
devotion; not the merely superficial knowledge derived 
from verbal communication, such being competent to any 
one who hears a number of words and understands tlie 
force of each, even without any predication ; in conformity 
with such Vedic texts as : Self indeed it is that is to be 
seen, to be lieard, to be thought, to be pondered ; He should 
meditate that it is self alone; Having known, let him 
acquire excellent wisdom; He should know that which 
is beyond knowledge. In these texts “ to be heard ” is 
explanatory, hearing being understood (but not enounced) 
in the text about sacred study (viz., sliadaiigena vedo 'dhycyo 
jneyaScha, the Veda, with its six appendages, is to bo 
studied and known) ; so that a man who has studied the 
Veda must of his own accord, in acquiring the Veda and 
its appendages, engage in “hearing,” in order to ascertain 
the sense by examining it and the occasion of its enounce- 
meiit. The term “ to be thought ” (or “ to be inferred ”) 
is also explanatory, cogitation (or inference) being under- 
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stood as the complementary meaning of hearing, according 
to the aphorism : Before its .signification is attained the 
system is significant. Meditation is a reminiscence con- 
sisting of an unbroken succession of reminiscences like a 
stream of oil, it being revealed in the text, in continuity 
of reminiscence there is a solution of all knots, — that 
it is unintermitteut reminiscence that is the means of 
emancipation. And this reminiscence is tantamount to 
intuition. 

“ Cut is his heart’s knot, solved are all his doubts, 

“ And exhausted are all his works, when he has seen 
the Highest and Lowest,” 

because he becomes one with that Supreme. So also in 
the words. Self indeed is to be seen, it is predicated of this 
reminiscence that it is an intuition. Eeminiscencc be- 
comes intuitional through the vivacity of the representa- 
tions. The author of the Vakya has treated of all this in 
detail in the passage beginning Cognition is meditation. 
Tlie characters of this meditation are laid out in the te.\t : 
This soul is not attainable by exposition, nor by wisdom, 
nor by much learning ; Whom God chooses by him God 
may be attained. To him this self unfolds its own 
nature. For it is that which is dearest which is choice- 
worthy, and as the soul finds itself most dear, so the Lord 
is of Himself most dear, as was declared by the Lord 
Himself — 

“ To them always devoted, who worship me with love, 
“I give the devotion of understanding whereby they 
come to me.” 

And again — 

“That Supreme Spirit, Arjuna, is attainable by faith 
unwavering.” * 

But devotion (or faith) is a kind of cognition which 
admits no other motive than the illimitable beatitude, and 
is free from aU other desires ; and the attainment of this 
.devotion is by •discrimination and other means. As is 
said by the author of the Vakya: Attainment thereof 
. T ■. ... 
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results from discrimination (vivcJca), exemption {yimoha), 
practice (alhi/dsa), observance (JcriyA), excellence {kalydna), 
freedom from despondency (anamsdda), satisfaction (anud- 
dharslia), according to the equivalence (of the definition), 
and the explication (of these terms). Of these means, 
discrimination is purity of nature, resultant from eating 
undefiled food, and the explication (of discrimination) is 
Prom purity of diet, purity of understanding, and by 
purity of understanding the unintermittent reminiscence. 
Exemption is non- attachment to sensuous desires ; the 
explication being, Let the quietist meditate. Practice is 
reiteration ; and of this a traditionary explication is quoted 
(from the Bhagavad-gita) by (Edmauuja) the author of 
the commentary : For ever modified by the modes thereof. 
Observance is the performance of rites enjoined in revela- 
tion and tradition according to one’s ability ; the explica- 
tion being (the Vedic te.xt), He who has performed rites 
is the best of those that know the supreme. The excel- 
lences are veracity, integrity, clemency, charity (alnrs- 
giving), and the like ; the explication being. It is attained 
by veracity. Freedom from despondency is the contrary 
of dejection ; the explication being, This soul is not attained 
by the faint-hearted. Satisfaction is the contentment 
which arises from the contrary of dejection ; the exirlica- 
tion being, Quie.scent, self-subdued. It has thus been 
shown that by the devotion of one in whom the darkness 
has been dispelled by the grace of the Supreme Spirit, 
propitiated by certain rites and observances, which devo- 
tion is meditation transformed into a presentative mani- 
festation of soul, without ulterior motive, as incessantly 
and inimitably desired, the sphere of the Supreme Spirit 
(Vaikuntha) is attained. Thus Yamuna says : Attainable 
by the final and absolute devotion of faith in one internally 
purified by both (works and knowledge) ; that is, in one 
whose internal organ is rectified by the devotion of works 
and knowledge. 

In anticipation of the inquiry. But what absolute is to 
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be desired to be known ? the dohnition is given (in the 
second aphorism). From which the genesis, and so forth, 
of this. The genesis, and so forth, the creation (emana- 
tion), sustentation, and retractation (of the universe). 
The purport of the aphorism is that the emanation, sus- 
tentation, and retractation of this universe, inconceivably 
multiform in its structure, and interspersed with souls, 
from Bralima to a tuft of grass, of determinate place, 
time, and fruition, is from this .same universal Lord, whose 
essence is contrary to all qualities which should be escaped 
from, of illimitable excellences, such as indefeasible voli- 
tion, and of innumerable auspicious attributes, omniscient, 
and omnipotent. 

In anticipation of the further inquiry. What proof is 
there of an absolute of this nature? It is stated that tlio 
system of institutes itself is the evidence (in the third 
aphorism); Because it has its source from the system. 
To have its source from the sy.stcm is to be that whereof 
the cause or evidence is the system. The system, then, is 
the source (or evidence) of the absolute, as being the cause 
of knowing the self, which is the cmuso of knowing the 
absolute. Horis the susjiicion possible that the absolute 
may be reached by some other form of evidence. For 
perception can have no conversancy about the absolute 
since it is supersensible. Hor can inference, for tlie 
illation, the ocean, and the rest, must have a maker, be- 
cause it is an effect like a water-pot, is worth about as 
much as a rotten pumpkin. It is evinced that it is such 
texts as, Whence also these elements, that prove the 
existence of the absolute thus described. 

Though the absolute (it may bo objected) be unsuscep- 
tible of any other kind of proof, the system, did it not 
refer to activity and cessation of activity, could not posit 
the absolute aforesaid. To avoid by anticipation any 
queries on this j)oint, it is stated (in the fourth aphorism) : 
But that is from the construction. This is intended to 
exclude the doubt anticipated. The evidence, then, of the 
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system is the only evidence that can be given of the 
absolute. Why ? Because of the construction, that is, 
because the absolute, that is, the highest end for man, is 
construed as the subject (of the first aphorism, viz.. Then 
thence the absolute is to be desired to be known). More- 
over, a sentence which lias nothing to do either with acti- 
vity or with cessation of activity is not therefore void of 
purpose, for we observe that sentences merely declaratory 
of the nature of things, such as, A son is born to you. This 
is not a snake, convey a purpose, viz., the cessation of joy 
or of fear. Thus there is nothing unaccounted for. We 
have here given only a general indication. The details 
may be learnt from the original (viz., Eamanuja’s Bhashya 
on the Vedanta aphorisms) ; we therefore decline a further 
treatment, apprehensive of prolixity; and thus all is 
clear.i A. E. Gr. 

■ For further details respecting tva-muHdiali was printed in the 
Ritminuja and his system, see WU- Pandit for September 1871; buttle 
son’s ’Warkn, vol. i. pp. 34-46 ; and lines quoted in p. 73 are not found 
Baiicrjea's Dudogues, !x. The Tat- there. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SYSTEM OF PURNA-PRAJNA. 

ANANDA-TfRTHA (Piirna-prajna, or Madhva) rejected this 
same Ramanuja system, because, though like his own 
views, it teaches the atomic size of the soul, the servitude 
of the sorI, the existence of the Veda without any per- 
sonal authoi’, the authenticity of the Veda, the self-evidence 
of the instruments of knowledge, the triail of evidences, 
dependency upon the Pancha-ratra, the reality of plurality 
in the irniverse, and so forth, — yet, in accepting three 
hypotheses as to reciprocally contradictory divisions, &c., 
it coincides with the tenets of the Jainas. Showing that 
He is soul. That art thou, and a number of other texts of 
the Upanishads bear a different import under a different 
explanation, he set up a new system under the guise of a 
new explication of the Brahma-Mimansa (or Vedanta). 

For in his doctrine ultimate principles are dichotomised 
\into independent and dependent; as it is stated in the 
Tattva-viveka : — 

“Independent and dependent, two principles are re- 
ceived ; 

“The independent is Vishnu the Lord, exempt from 
imperfections, and of inexhaustible excellences.” 

Here it will be urged (by the Advaita-vadins) : Why 
predicate of the absolute these inexhaustible excellences 
in the teeth of the Upanishads, which lay down that the 
absolute prindple is void of homogeneity and hetero- 
geneity, and of all plurality in itself? To this be it 
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replied: Not so, for these texts of tlio Upanishads, as 
contradictory of many proofs positive of duality, cannot 
afford proof of universal unity ; perception, for example, 
in the consciousness. This is different from that, pronounces 
a difference between things, blue and yellow, and so forth. 
The opponent will rejoin : Do you hold that perception is 
cognisant of a pei cejitional difference, or of a difference 
constituted by the thing and its opposite? The former 
alternative will not hold : for without a cognition of the 
thing and its opposite, the recognition of the difference, 
which presupposes such a cognition, will be impossible. 
On the latter alternative it must be asked. Is the appre- 
hension of the difference preceded by an apprehension of 
tlie thing and its contrary, or are all the three (the thing, 
its contrary, and the contrariety) simultaneously ajipre- 
hended ? It cannot be thus preceded, for the operation 
of the intellect is without delay (or without successive 
steps), and there would also result a logical seesaw (appre- 
hension of the difference presupposing apprehension of 
the thing and its contrary, and apprehension of the thing 
and its contrary presupposing apprehension of the differ- 
ence). Nor can theie he a simultaneous apprehension (of 
the thing, its contrary, and the difference) ; for cognitions 
related as cause and effect cannot be simultaneous, and 
the cognition of the thing is the cause of the recognition 
of the difference; the causal relation between the two 
being recognised by a concomitance and non-concomitance 
(mutual exclusion), the difference not being cognised even 
when tlie thing is present, without a cognition of its absent 
contrary. The perception of difference, therefore (the 
ojijionent concludes), is not easily admissible. To this let 
the reply be as follows : — Are these objections proclaimed 
against one who maintains a difference identical with the 
things themselves, or against one who maintains a differ- 
ence between things as the subjects of attributes ? In the 
former case, you will be, as the saying runs, punishing a 
respectable Brahman for the offence of a thief, the objec- 
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tions you adduce being irrelevant. If it be urged that if 
it is tlie e.ssence of tlie thing that is the dinereiicc, then 
it will no longer requii’e sv contrary counterpart; but if 
difference presuppose a contrary countcrf)art, it will exist 
everywhere ; this statement must be disidlowed, for while 
the essence of a thing is first known as diirercnt from 
everything else, the determinate usage (name and notion) 
may be shown to depend upon a contrary counterpart; 
for example, the essence of a thing so far as constituted 
by its dimensions is first cognised, and afterwards it be- 
comes tlie object of aonic determinate judgment, as long or 
short in relation to some particular counterpart (or con- 
trasted object). Accordingly, it is said in tlie Vishnu- 
tattva-nirnaya : “Dilference is not proved to exist by the 
relation of determinant and determinate ; for this relation 
of determinant and determinate (or predicate and subject) 
jiresupposes difference; and if difference were proved to 
depend upon the thing and its counterpart, and the thing 
and its counterpart to presuppose dilference, difference as 
involving a logical circle could not be aceuimtcd for; but 
difference is itself a real predicament (or ultimate entity). 
For this reason (viz., because difference is a f/uViy) it is 
that men in quest of a cow do nut act (as if they had 
found her) when they see a gayal, and do not recall the 
word cow. Nor let it be objected that (if difference be a 
real entity and as such perceived) on seeing a mixture of 
milk and water, there would be a presentation of differ- 
ence ; for the absence of any manifestation of, and judg- 
ment about, the difference, may be accounted for by the 
force of (the same) obstructives (as hinder the perception 
of other things), viz., aggregation of similars and the rest. 
Thus it has been said (in the Sankliya-kiirikil, v. vii.) — 
“From too great remoteness, from too great nearness, 
from defect in the organs, from instability of the 
common sensory, 

"From su^tilty, from interposition, from being over- 
powered, and from aggregation of similars.” 
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There is no perception respectively of a tree and the 
like on the peak of a mountain, because of its too great 
remoteness ; of collyrium applied to the eyes, and so forth, 
because of too great proximity; of lightniug and the like, 
because of a defect in the organs; of a jar or the like 
in broad daylight, by one whose common sensory is be- 
wildered by lust and other passions, because of instability 
of the common sensoiy ; of an atom and the like, because 
of their subtility; of things behind a wall, and so forth, 
because of interposition : of the light of a lamp and the 
like, in the day-time, because of its being overpowered; 
of milk and water, because of the aggregation of similars. 

Or let the hypothesis of difl'erencc in qualities be 
granted, and no harm is done ; for given the apprehension 
of a subject of attributes and of its contrary, the presenta- 
tion of diflerence in their modes is possible. hTor let it be 
supposed that on the hypothesis of difference in the modes 
of things, as each difference must be different from some 
rrlterior difference, there wiE result an embarrassing pro- 
gression to infinity, there being no occasion for the 
occurrence of the said ulterior difference, inasmuch as we 
do not observe that men think and say that two things are 
different as diffeienced from the different. Nor can an 
ulterior difference be inferred from the first difference, for 
there being no difference to serve as the example in such 
inference, there cannot but be a non-occurrence of infer- 
ence. And thus it must be allowed that in raisins the 
objection you have begged for a little oil-cake, and have 
had to give us gallons of oil. If there be no difference for 
the example the inference cannot emerge. The bride is 
not married for the destruction of the bridegroom. There 
being, then, no fundamental difficulty, this infinite pro- 
gression presents no trouble. 

Difference (duality) is also ascertained by inference. 
Thus the Supreme Lord differs from the individual soul 
as the object of its obedience ; and he who iS to be obeyed 
by any person differs from that person, a king, for in- 
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stance, from his atlendant. For men, desiring as they do 
the end of man. Let me have pleasure, let me not have 
the slightest pain, if tliey (iovet the position of tlieir lord, 
do not become objects of his favour, nay, rather, they be- 
come recipients of all kinds of evil. lie who asserts his 
own inferioiity and the excellence of his superior, he it 
is who is to he commended; and the gratified superior 
grants his eulogist his desire. Therefore it has been 
said ; — 

“Kings destroy those who assert themselves to be 
kings, 

“And grant to those who proclaim their kingly pre- 
eminence all that they desire.” 

Thirs the statement of those (Advaita-vadins) in their 
thirst to be one with the Supreme Lord, that the supremo 
excellence of Vishiui is like a mirage, is as if tliey were to 
cut off their tongues in trying to get a fine plantain, since 
it results that through offending this supreme Vishpu they 
must enter into the hell of blind darkness (aniUm-Uimasa). 
The same thing is laid down by Madhya-maudira in the 
Mahabharata-tatparya-iiii ijaya : — 

“ 0 Daityas, enemies of the eternal, Vishnu’s anger is 
waxed great; 

“ He hurls the Daityas into ihe blind darkness, because 
they decide blindly.” 

This service (or obedience of which we have spoken) is 
trichotomised into (i.) stigmatisation, (2.) imposition of 
names, (3.) worship. 

Of these, (i.) stigmatisation is (the branding upon one- 
self) of the weapons of Narayana (or Vishnu) as a memorial 
of him, and as a means of attaining the end which is 
needful (emancipation). Thus the sequel of the Sakalya- 
samhita : — 

“The man who hears branded in him tlie discus of 
the immortal Vishnu, which is the might of the 
gods, * 

“ He, shaking off his guilt, goes to the heaven (Vailjun- 
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tha) which ascetics, whose desires are passed away, 
enter into : 

“ The discus Sudar^ana by which, uplifted in his arm, 
the gods entered that heaven ; 

“ Marked wherewith the Manus projected the emana- 
tion of the world, that weapon Brahmans wear 
(stamped upon them); 

“ Stigmatised wherewith they go to the supreme sphere 
of Vishnu ; 

“ Marked with the stigmas of the wide-striding (Vishnu), 
let us become beatified.” 

Again, the Taittiriyaka TJpanishad says : “ He whose 
body is not branded, is raw, and tastes it not : votaries 
bearing it attain thereto.” The particular parts to be 
branded are specified in the Agneya-puvdija ; — 

“ On his right hand let the Brahman wear Sudarsana, 

“On his left the couch-shell: thus have those who 
know the Veda declared.” 

In another passage is given the invocation to be recited 
on being branded with the discus : — 

“ Sudardana, brightly blazing, effulgent as ten million 
suns, 

“ Show unto me, blind with ignorance, the everlasting 
way of Vishnu. 

Thou aforetime sprangest from the sea, brandished in 
the hand of Vishnu, 

“Adored by all the gods; 0 Pafichajanya, to thee be 
adoration.” 

(2.) Imposition of names is the appellation of sons and 
others by such names as Ke^ava, as a continual memorial 
of the name of the Supreme Lord. 

(3.) Worship is of ten kinds, viz., with the voice, (i.)' 
veracity, (2.) usefulness, (3.) kindliness, (4.) sacred study; 
with the body, (5.) almsgiving, (6.) defence, (7.) protection ; 
with the common sensory, (8.) mercy, (9.) longing, and 
(10.) faith. Worship is the dedication to “Nardya^ia of 
each of these as it is realised. Thus it has been said : — • 
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“ Stigmatisation, imposition of names, worship ; the last 
is of ten kimls.” 

Difference (or Jiiulity between the Supreme Being and 
the universe) may uloo he inferred from cognisability and 
other marks. So also difference (or duality) may be 
understood from revelation, from texts setting out duality 
in emancipation and beatitude, such as; “All rejoice over 
truth attained; truthful, and celebrating the gift of the 
divine Indra, they recount his glory ; ” “ Sarva, among those 
that know the truth, 0 Binhman, is in the universe, true 
spirit; true is individual spirit; truth is duality, truth 
is duality, in me is illusion, in me illusion, in me 
illusion.” 

Again : — 

“After attaining this knowledge, becoming like unto 
me, 

“In creation they are not born again, in retractation 
they perish not ” (Bhagavad-gfla, xiv. 2 ). 

According also to such aphorisms as, “ Excepting cos- 
mical operation because of occasion, and because of non- 
proximity.” 

Nor should suggestion be made that individual spirit 
is God in virtue of the text. He that knows the absolute 
becomes the absolute; for this text is hyperbolically 
eulogistic, like the text. Worshipping a Brahman devoutly 
a Siidra becomes a Biuhinan, i.e., becomes exalted. 

If any one urge that according to the text : — 

“ If the universe existed it would doubtless come to an 
end,” 

this duality is merely illusory, and in reality a unity, 
and that duality is learnt to be illusorily imagined ; it may 
be replied: What you say is true, but you do noc under- 
stand its meaning ; for the real meaning is, If this world 
had been produced, it would, without doubt, come to an 
end; therefore this universe is from everlasting, a five- 
fold dual universe; and it is not non-existent, because 
it is mere illusion. Illusion is defined to be the will of 
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the Lord, in virtue of the testimony of many such pas« 
sages as : — 

“ The great illusion, ignorance, necessity, the bewUder- 
meut, 

“The origiiiant, ideation, — thus is thy will called, 0 
Infinite. 

“ The originant, because it originates greatly ; ideation, 
because it produces ideas ; 

“ The illusion of Hari, who is called a, is termed (a-vidyd) 
ignorance : 

“ Styled {mdj/d) illusion, because it is pre-eminent, for 
the name mdyd is used of the pre-eminent; 

“ The excellent knowledge of Vishnu is called, though 
one only, by these names ; 

“ For Hari is excellent knowledge, and this is character- 
ised by spontaneous beatitude.” 

That ill which this excellent knowledge produces know- 
ledge and effects sustentation thereof, that is pure illusion, 
as known and sustained, therefore by the Supreme Lord 
duality is not illusorily imagined. For in tlie Lord illu- 
sory imagination of the universe is not possible, illusory 
imagination arising from non-perception of differences 
(which as an imperfection is inconsistent with the divine 
nature). 

If it be asked how then that (illusory duality) is pre- 
dicated, the answer is that in reality there is a non-duality, 
that is in reality, Vishnu being better than all else, has 
110 equal and no superior. Accordingly, the grand revela- 
tion : — 

“ A difference between soul and the Lord, a difference 
between the unsentient and the Lord, 

“ A "difference among souls, and a difference of the 
unsentient and the soul each from the other. 

“Also the difference of unsentient things from one 
another, the world with its five divisions. 

“ This same is real and from all eternity ; fif it had had 
a beginning it would have an end : 
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“ Whereas it does not come to an end ; and it is not 
illusoi'ily imagined : 

“i'ui if it Avei-e imagined it would cease, but it never 
ceases. 

“ That there is no duality is therefore the doctrine of 
those that lack knowledge ; 

“ For this the doctrine of those that have knowledge is 
known and sustained by Vishnu.” 

The purpose, then, of all revelations is to set out the 
supreme excellence of Vishnu. With this in view the 
Lord declared : — 

“ Two are these persons in the universe, the perishable 
and the imperishable ; 

“ The perishable is all the elements, the imperishable is 
the unmodified. 

"The other, the most excellent person, called the 
Supreme Spirit, 

“ Is the undecayiug Lord, who pervading sustains the 
three worlds. 

“ Since transcending the perishable, I am more excellent 
than the imjierishable (soul), 

“ Hence I am celebrated among men and in the Veda 
as the best of persons {Furushol(ama ) ; 

"He who uuiufatuated knows me thus the best of 
persons, he all-knowing worships me in every wise. 

“ Thus this most mysterious institute is declared, blame- 
less (Arjuna) : 

" Knowing this a man may be wise, and may have done 
what he has to do, 0 Lharata" (Bliagavad-gita, 
XV. 16-30). 

So in the Maha-varaha — 

‘‘The primary purport of all the Vedas relates 'to the 
supreme spouse of Sri ; 

“ Its purport regarding the excellence of any other deity 
must be subordinate.” 

It is reasonable that the primary purport should regard 
the supreme excellence of Vishnu. Tor emancipation is 
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the highest end of all men, according to the text of the 
Bhallaveya Upanishad : While merit, wealth, and enjoy- 
ment are transitory, emancipation is eternal ; therefore a 
wise man should strive unceasingly to attain thereto. 
And emancipation is not won without the grace of Vishnu, 
according to the text of the Narayana Upanishad : Through 
whose grace is the highest state, through whose essence he 
is liberated from transmigration, while inferior men pro- 
pitiating the divinities am not emancipated ; the supreme 
object of discernment to those who desire to be liberated 
from this snare of works. According also to tlie words of 
the Vishnu-punina — 

“If he be propitiated, what may not here be won? 
Enough of all wealth and enjoyments. Tliese are scanty 
enough. On climbing the tree of the supreme essence, 
without doubt a man attains to the fruit of emancipa- 
tion.” 

And it is declared that the grace of Vishnu is won only 
through the knowledge of his excellence, not through the 
knowledge of non-duality, Nor is there in this doctrine 
any confliction with texts declaratory of the identity (of 
personal and impersonal spirit) such as. That art thou (for 
this pretended identity) is mere babbling from -ignorance 
of the real purport. 

“The word That, when undetermined, designates the 
eternally unknown, 

“ The word Thou designates a knowable entity ; how can 
these be one ? ” 

And this text (That art thou) indicates similarity (not 
identity) like the text. The sun is the sacrificial post. 
Thus the grand revelation : — 

“Tlife ultimate unity of the individual soul is either 
similarity of cognition, 

“ Or entrance into the same place, or in relation to the 
place of the individual j 

“ Not essential unity for even when it is emancipated 
it is different, 
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“The difference being independence and completeness 
(in the Supreme Spirit), and smallness and depend- 
ence (in the individual spirit).” 

Or to propose another explanation of the text, Atmd 
tat tvam asi, That art thou, it may he divided, dtTnd 
atat tvam asi. He alone is soul as possessing indepen- 
dence and other attributes, and thou art not-that (a/at) 
as wanting those attributes; and thus the doctrine of 
unity is utterly expelled. Thus it has been said : — 

“ Or the division may be Atat tvam, and thus unity will 
be well got rid of.” 

According, therefore, to the Tattva-vada-rahasya, the 
words in the nine examples (in the Chhandogya TJpani- 
shad), He like a bird tied with a string, &c., teach unity 
with the view of giving an example of non-duality. 
Accordingly the Mahopanishad 

“Like a bird and the string; like the juices of various 
trees ; 

“ Like rivers and the sea ; like fresh and salt water ; 

■ “Like a robber and the robbed; like a man and his 
energy; 

“ So are soul and the Lord diverse, for ever different. 

“Nevertheless from subtilty (or imperceptibility) of 
form, the supreme Hari 

“ Is not seen by the dim-sighted to be other than the 
individual spirit, though he is its actuator; 

“On knowing their diversity a man is emancipated: 
otherwise he is bound.” 

And again — 

“ llrahma, &va, jnd the greatest of the gods decay with 
the decay of their bodies ; * 

“Greater than these is Hari, undecaying, because his 
body is for the susteutation of Lakshmf. 

“ By reason of all his attributes, independence, power, 
knowledge, pleasure, and the rest, 

“ All they, all the deities, are in unlimited obedience to 
him.” 
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And again : — 

“Knowing Vishnu, full of all excellences, the soul, 
exempted from transmigration, 

“Eejoices in his presence for ever, enjoying painless 
bliss. 

“Vishnu is the refuge of liberated souls, and their 
supreme ruler. 

“ Obedient to him are they for ever ; he is the Lord.” 

That by knowledge of one thing there is knowledge of 
all things may be evinced from its supremacy and causality, 
not from the falsity of all things. For knowledge of the 
false cannot be brought about by knowledge of real exist- 
ence. As we see ihe current assurance and expression 
that by knowing or not knowing its chief men a village 
is known or not known ; and as when the father the cause 
is known, a man knows the son; fso by knowing the 
supreme and the cause, the inferior and the effect is known), 
Otheiwise (on the doctrine of the Advaita-vddins that the 
world is false and illusory) the words one and Inmp in the 
text. By one lump of cl.iy, fail sir, all that is made of clay 
is recognised, would be used to no purpose, for the text 
must be completed by supplying the word-s. By reason of 
clay recognised. For the text, Utterance wdth the voice, 
modification, name, clay (or other determinate object), — 
these alone are teal, cannot be assumed to impart the 
falsity of things made ; the reality of these being admitted, 
for wdiat is meant is, that of which utterance with the 
voice is a modification, is unmodified, eternal ; and a name 
such as clay, such speech is true. Otherwise it wmuld 
result that the words name and alone would be otiose. 
There' is no proof anvw'here, then, that the world is unreal. 
Besides (we would ask) is the statement that the world is 
false itself true or false. If the statement is true, there 
is a violation of a real non-duality. If the statement is 
untrue, it follows that the world is true. 

Perhaps it may be objected that this dilemma is a kind 
of fallacious reasoning, like the dilemma : Is transitoriness 
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permanent or transitory ? There is a difficulty in either 
case. As it is said by the author of ilie Nyaya-iiirvana : 
The proof of the permanence of the transitory, as being 
both permanent and transitory, is a paralogism. And in 
the Tarkika-raksha — 

“ When a mode cannot he evinced to be either such and 
such, or not such and such, 

“The denial of a subject characterised by such a mode 
is called Nitya-sama. 

With the implied mention of this same technical ex- 
pression it is stated in the Prabodha-siddlii : Equality of 
characteristic modes results from signiticaucy. If it be 
said, This then is a valid rejoinder, we reply. This is a 
mere scaring of the uninstructed, for the source of fallacy 
has not been pointed out. This is twofold, gener.al and 
particular : of these, the former is self-destructive, and the 
latter is of three kinds, defect of a requisite element, 
excess of an element not requisite, and residence in that 
which is not the subjicible subject. Of these (two forms 
of the fallacy), the general form is not suspected, no self- 
pervasion being observed in the dilemma in question (viz.. 
Is the statement that the world is unreal itself true or 
false? &c.) So likewise the particular; for if a water-jar 
be said to be non-existent, the affirmation of its non- 
existence is equally applicable to the water-jar as that of 
its existence. 

If you reply: We accept the unreality (or falsity) of 
the world, not its non-existence; this reply is about as 
wise as the procedure of the carter who will lose bis head 
rather than pay a hundred pieces of money, but will at 
once give five score; for falsity and non-existenoe are 
synonymous. We dismiss further prolixity. 

The meaning of the first aphorism, viz.. Then hence tlie 
absolute is to be desired to be known, is as follows : — The 
word then is allowed to purport auspiciousness, and to 
designate subsequency to the qualification (of the aspirant) 
The word hence indicates a reason. 
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Accordingly it is stated in the Garuda-piiiana : — 

“ All the aphorisms begin witli the words Then and 
Hence regularly ; wha^ then is the reason of this ? 

“ And what is the sense of those words, 0 sage 1 Why 
are those the most excellent ? 

“ Tell me this, Brahma, that I may know it truly.” 

Thus addressed by Narada, the most excellent Brahma 
replied ; — 

“ The word Then is used of suhsequency and of com- 
petency, and in an auspicious sense, 

“And the word Thence is employed to indicate the 
reason.” 

It is laid down that we must institute inquiries about 
the absolute, because emancipation is not attained with- 
out the grace of Harayana, and his grace is not attained 
without knowledge. The absolute, about which the in- 
quiry is to be instituted, is described in the words (of the 
second aphorism) ; From which the genesis, and so forth, 
of this. The meaning of the sentence is that the absolute 
is that from which result emanation, sustentation, and 
retractation ; according to the words of the Skanda- 
pnrana — 

“He is Hari the sole ruler, the spirit from whom are 
emanation, sustentation, retractation, necessity, 
knowledge, involution (in illusion), and bondage 
and liberation ; 

and according to such Vedic texts. From which are these. 
The evidence adducible for this is described (in the third 
aphorism) : Because it has its source from the system. 
That the absolute should be reached by way of inference 
is rejected by such texts as. He that knows not the Veda 
cogitates not tliat mighty one; Him described in the 
Upanishads. Inference, moreover, is not by itself autho- 
ritative, as is said in the Kaurma-purapa — 

“ Inference, unaccompanied by revelatioq, in no case 

“ Can definitely prove a matter, nor can any other form 
of evidence ; 
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“ Whatsoever other form of evidence, companioned by 
revelation and tradition, 

“ Acquires the rank of proliation, about this there can 
he no hesitation.” 

What a ^astra (or system of sacred institute'^) is, has 
been stated in the Skanda-purana : — 

“The Ei"-veda, the Ynjur-veda, the Saina-veda, the 
Atharva-veda, the Mahabharata, the Pancha-ratra, and 
the original Eamdyana, are called ^astrns. 

“That also which is conformable to these is called 
^astra. 

“Any aggregate of composition other than this is a 
heterodoxy.” 

According, then, to the rule that the sense of the sacred 
institutes is not to be taken from other sources tlian these, 
the Zionist view, viz., that the purport of the texts of the 
Veda relates not to the duality learnt from those but to 
non-duality, is rejected; for as there is no proof of a God 
from inference, so tliere is no proof of the duality between 
God and other things from inference. Thorefoi’e tliere 
can be in these texts no mere explanation of such duality, 
and the texts must be understood to indicate the duality. 
Hence it is that it has said : — 

“ 1 ever laud Narayana, the one being to be known from 
genuine revelation, who transcends the perishable 
and the imperishable, Avithout imperfections, and 
of inexhaustible excellences.” 

It has thus been evinced tliat the sacred institutes arc 
the evidence of (the existence of) this (ultimate reality. 
Brahman). (The fourth aphorism is) : But that is from 
the construction. In regard to this, the connneupement 
and other elements are stated to be the marks of the con- 
struction, in the Brihat-samhita : — 

“ Commencement, conclusion, reiteration, novelty, profit, 
eulogy^ and demonstration, are the marks by which 
the purport is ascertained.” 

It is thus stated that in accordance with the purport of 
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the Upanishads the absolute is to be apprehended only 
from the sacred institutes. We liave here given merely 
a general indication. Wliat remains may be sought from 
the Anandatlrtha-bhashya-vyakhyana (or exposition of 
the Commentary of Ananda-tirtha). We desist for fear 
of giving an undue prolixity to our treatise. This mystery 
was promulgated by Piirna-prajna Madhya-mandira, who 
esteemed himself the third incarnation of Vayu : — 

“ The first was Hanumat, the second Bhfma, 

" The third Piirna-prajna, the worker of the work of the 
Lord.” 

After expressing the same idea in various passages, he 
has written the following stanza at the conclusion of his 
work : — 

“ That whereof the three divine forms are declared in 
the text of the Veda, sufficiently 

“ Has that been set forth ; this is the whole majesty in 
the splendour of the Veda ; 

"The first incarnation of the Wind-god was he that 
bowed to the words of Kama (Hanumat); the 
second was Bhiina ; 

“ By this Madhva, who is the third, this book has been 
composed in regard to Ke^ava.” 

The import of this stanza may be learnt by considering 
various Vedic texts. 

The purport of this is that Vishnu is the principle 
above all others in every system of sacred institutes. 
Thus all is cleiir.^ A. E. G. 

1 Vor a further account of Ananda- tary on the Brahma-sfitrafs has been 
tirtha or Madhva see AVilson, Worlcs, printed in Calcutta, 
vol j. pp. ]3S*-i50. His Commen- 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE Pl^OPATA SYSTEM OP NAEHlIi^A. 

Certain Mahe^varas disapprove of this doctrine of the 
Vaishnavas known by its technicalities of the servitude of 
souls and the like, inasmuch as bringing with it the pains 
of dependence upon another, it cannot be a means of 
cessation of pain and other desired ends. They recognise 
as stringent such arguments as. Those depending on another 
and longing for independence do not become emancipated, 
because they still depend unon another, being destitute of 
independence like oui -elves and otliers; and. Liberated 
spirits possess the attributes of the Supremo Deity, because 
at the same time, that they are spirits they are free from 
the germ of every pain as the Supreme Deity is. Recog- 
nising these arguments, these Mdhe^varas adopt the PaSu- 
pata system, which is conversant about the exposition of 
five categories, as the means to the highest end of man. 

In this system the first aphorism is : How then we shall ' 
expound the Pa^upata union and rites of Pasupati. The 
meaning is as follows : — ^The word now refers to some- 
thing antecedent, and this something antecedent is the 
disciple’s interrogation of the spiritual teacher. The 
nature of a spiritual teacher is explicated in the Gana- 
karika : — 

“ But there are eight pentads to be known, and a group, 
one with three factors ; 

“ He that drnows this ninefold aggregate is a self-puri- 
fier, a spiritual guide. 
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“The acquisitions, the impurities, the expedients, the 
localities, the perseverance, the purifications, 

“ The initiations, and the pqwers, are tlie eight pentads ; 
and there are three functions.” 

The employment in the above line of the neuter numeral 
three (tHv'i), instead of the feminine three {tisraK), is a 
Vedic construction. 

(a.) Acquisition is the fruit of an expedient while realis- 
ing, and is divided into five members, viz., knowledge, 
penance, permanence of the body, constancy, and purity. 
Thus Haradattacharya says; Knowledge, penance, per- 
manence, constancy, and purity as the fifth. 

(S.) Impurity is an evil condition pertaining to the soul. 
This is of five kinds, false conception and the rest. Thus 
Haradatta also says : — 

" False conception, demerit, attachment, interestedness, 
and falling, 

“These five, the root of bondage, are in this system 
especially to he shunned.” 

(fl.) An expedient is a means of purifying the aspirant 
to liberation. 

These expedients are of five kinds, use of habitation, and 
the rest. Thus he also says : — 

“ Use of habitation, pious muttering, meditation, con- 
stant recollection of Eudra, 

“ And apprehension, are determined to be the five ex- 
pedients of acquirements." 

(d.) Locality is that by which, after studying the cate- 
gories, the aspirant attains increase of knowledge and 
austerity, viz., spiritual teachers and the rest. Thus he 
says : — 

“ The spiritual teachers, a cavern, a special place, the 
burning-ground, and Eudra only.” 

(e.) Perseverance is the endurance in one or other of 
these pentads until the attainment of the desired end, and 
is distributed into the differenced and the redt. Thus it is 
said : — 
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“The differenced, the undifferenced, muttering, accep- 
tance, and devotion as the fifth.” 

(/) Purification is the pitting avay, once for all, of 
false conception and the other four impurities. It is dis- 
tributed into five species according to the five things to be 
put away. Thus it is said — 

“The loss of ignorance, of demerit, of attachment, of 
interestedness, 

“ And of falling, is declared to be the fivefold purifica- 
tion of the state of boiulage.” 

(gr.) The five initiations are thus enumerated : — 

“ The material, the proper time, the rite, the image, and 
the spiritual guide as the fifth.” 

(h.) The five powers are as follow ; — 

“ Devotion to the spiritual guide, clearness of intellect, 
conquest of pleasure and pain, 

" Merit and carefulness, are declared the five heads of 
power.” 

The three functions are the modes of earning daily food 
consistent with propriety, for the diminution of the five 
impurities, viz., mendicancy, living ui^on alms, and living 
upon what chance supplies. All the rest is to be found 
in the standard words of this sect. 

In the first aphorism above recited, the word noiv 
serves to introduce the exposition of the termination of 
pain (or emancipation), that being the object of the 
interrogation about the putting away of pain personal, 
physical, and hyperphysical. By the word pahi we are 
to understand the effect (or created world), the word desig- 
nating that which is dependent on something ulterior. 
By the word pati we are to understand the cause (or 
principium), the word designating the Lord, who is the 
cause of the universe, the pati, or ruler. The meaning of 
the words sacrifices and rites every one knows. 

In this system the cessation of pain is of two kinds, 
impersonal and personal. Of these, the impersonal con- 
sists in the absolute extirpation of all pains ; the personal 
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in supremacy consisting of the visual and active powers. 
Of these two powers the visual, while only one power, is, 
according to its diversity of objects, indirectly describable 
as of five kinds, vision, audition, cogitation, discrimination, 
and omniscience. Of these five, vision is cognition of 
every kind of visual, tactual, and other sensible objects, 
though imperceptible, intercepted, or remote. Audition 
is cognition of principles, conversant about all articulate 
sounds. Cogitation is cognition of principles, conversant 
about all kinds of thoughts. Discrimination is cognition of 
principles conversant about the whole system of institutes, 
according to the text and according to its significance. 
Omniscience is cognition of principles ever arising and 
pervaded by truth, relative to all matters declared or not 
declared, summai y or in detail, classified and specialised. 
Such is this intellectual power. 

The active power, though one only, is indirectly describ- 
able as of three kinds, the possession of the swiftness of 
thought, the power of assuming forms at will, and the 
faculty of expatiation. Of these, the possession of the 
swiftness of thought is ability to act with unsurpassable 
celerity. The power of assuming forms at will is the 
faculty of employing at pleasure, and irrespective of 
the efficacy of woiks, the organs similar and dissimilar 
of an infinity of organisms. The faculty of expatiation 
is the possession of transcendent supremacy even when 
such organs are not employed. Such is this active 
power. 

All that is effected or educed, depending on something 
ulterior, it is threefold, sen^ency, the insentient, and the 
sentient. Of these, sentiency is the attribute of the sen- 
tients." It is of two degi'ees accordinu to its nature as 
cognitive or incognitive. Cognitive sentiency is dichoto- 
mised as proceeding dlscriminately and as proceeding 
indiscriminately. The discriminate procedure, manifest- 
able by the instruments of knowledge, is called the cogita-' 
tive. Tor by the cogitant organ every sentient being is 
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cognisant of objects in general, discriminated or not dis- 
criminated, wlien irradiated by the light which is identical 
with the external tilings. Th* incognitive seiitienc^^ again, 
is either characterised or not characterised by the objects 
of the sentient soul. 

The insentient, which wlrile unconscious is dependent 
on the conscious, is of two kinds, as styled the effect and 
as styled the cause. The insentient, styled the effect, is 
of ten kinds, viz., the earth and the other four elements, 
and their qualities, colour, and the rest. The insentient, 
called the causal insentient, is of thirteen kinds, viz., the 
five organs of cognition, the five organs of action, and the 
three internal organs, intellect, the egoising principle, and 
the cogitant principle, which have for their respective 
functions ascertainment, the illusive identification of self 
with not-self, and determination. 

The sentient spirit, that to which trans migratory con- 
ditions 2 iertain, is also of two kinds, the appetent and nou- 
appetent. The appetent is the spirit associated with an 
organism and organs; tlie uon-appetent is the spiiit apait 
from organism and organs. The details of all this are 
to be found in the Panchartha-bhd.5hyadfpika and other 
works. The cause is that which retracts into itself and 
evolves the whole creation. This though one is said to 
be divided according to a difference of attributes and 
actions (into Mahe^vara, Vishnu, &c.) The Lord is the 
possessor of infinite, visual, and active power. He is 
absolutely first as connected eternally with this lordship 
or supremacy, as possessing a supremacy not adventitious 
or contingent. This is expounded by the author of the 
Adarda, and other institutional authorities. 

Union is a conjunction of the soul with God through 
the intellect, and is of two degrees, that characterised by 
action, and that characterised by cessation of action. Of 
these, union characterised by action consists of .pious 
muttering, meditation, and so forth ; union characterised 
by cessation of action is called consciousness, &c. 
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Eite or ritual is activity efficacious of merit as its end. 
It is of two orders, the principal and the subsidiary. Of 
these, the principal is the direct means of merit, religious 
exercise. Eeligious exercise is of two kinds, acts of piety 
and postures. The acts of piety are bathing with sand, 
lying upon sand, oblations, mutterings, and devotional 
perambulation. Thus the revered Nakulf^a says : — 

“ He should bathe thrice a day, he should lie upon the 
' dust. Oblation is an observance divided into six 
' members.” 

Thus the author of the aphorisms says : — 

“He should worship with the six kinds of oblations, 
viz., laughter, song, dance, muttering hum, adora- 
tion, and pious ejaculation.” 

Laughter is a loud laugh. Aha, Aha, by dilatation of the 
throat and lips. Song is a celebration of the qualities, 
glories, &c., of Mahe^vai-a, according to the conventions of 
the Gandharva-^astra, or art of music. The dance also is 
to be employed according to the wrs saltatoria, accompanied 
with gesticulations with hands and feet, and with motions 
of the limbs, and with outward indications of internal 
sentiment. The ejaculation hum is a sacred utterance, 
like the bellowing of a bull, accomplished by a contact 
of the tongue with the palate, an imitation of the sound 
hudung, ascribed to a buE, Eke the exclamation Vashat. 
Where the uninitiated are, aU this should be gone through 
in secret. Other details are too familiar to require ex- 
position. 

Tlie postures are snoring, trembling, limping, wooing, 
acting absurdly, talking nonsensically. Snoring is showing 
all the signs of being asleep while really awake. Trem- 
bling is a convulsive movement of the joints as if under an 
attack of rheumatism. Limping is walking as if the legs 
were disabled. Wooing is simulating the gestures of an 
innamorato on seeing a young and pretty woman. Act- 
ing absurdly is doing acts which every one dislikes, as if 
bereft of all sense of what should and what should not 
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be done. Talking nonsensically is the utterance of words 
which contradict each other, or which liave no meaning, 
and the like. • 

The subsidiary religious exercise is purificatory sub- 
sequent ablution for putting an end to the sense of unfit- 
ness from begging, living on broken food, &c. Thus it is 
said by the author of the aphorisms : Bearing the marks 
of purity by after-bathing. 

(It has been stated above that omniscience, a form of 
the cognitive power; is cognition of principles ever arising 
and pervaded by truth, relative to all matters .declared or 
not declared, summary, or in detail). The summary is the 
enouncenient of the subjects of attributes generally. This 
is accomplished in the first aphorism; (Now then we 
shall expound the Pa^upata union and rites of Pa^upati). 
Detail is the fivefold enouncenient of the five categories 
according to the instruments of true knowledge. This is 
to be found in the Ea^fkara-bhashya. Distribution is the 
distinct enouncement of these categories, as far as possible 
according to definitions. It is an enumeration of these 
according to their prevailing characters, different from 
that of other recognised systems. For e.xample, the cessa- 
tion of pain (or emancipation) is in other systems (as in 
the Sankhya) the mere termination of miseries, but in this 
system it is the attainment of supremacy or of the divine 
perfections. In other systems the create is that which 
has become, and that which shall become, but in this 
system it is eternal, the spirits, and so forth, the sentient 
and insentient. In other systems the principium is deter- 
mined in its evolution or creative activity by the efficacy 
of works, whereas in this system the principium is the 
Lord not thus determined. In other institutes union re- 
sults in isolation, &c., while in these institutes it results 
in cessation of pains by attainment of the divine perfec- 
tions. In other systems paradise and similar spheres 
involve a return to metempsychosis, but in this system 
they result in nearness to the Supreme Being, either 
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followed or not followed by such return to transmigratoiy 
experiences. 

Great, indeed, an opponent may say, is this aggregate 
of illusions, since if God’s causality be irrespective of the 
efficacy of works, then merits will be fruitless, and aU 
created things will be simultaneously evolved (there being 
no reason why this should be created at one time, and that 
at another), and thus there will emerge two difficulties. 
Think not so, replies the Pa^upata, for your supposition is 
baseless. If the Lord, irrespeetive of the efficacy of works, 
be the cause of all, and thus the efficacy of works be with- 
out results, what follows ? If you rejoin that an absence 
of motives will follow, in whom, we ask, will this absence 
of motives follow ? If the efficacy of works be without 
result, will causality belong to the doer of the works as to 
the Lord ? It cannot belong to the doer of the works, for 
it is allowed that the efficacy of works is fruitful only 
when furthered by the will of the creator, and the efficacy 
so furthered may sometimes be fruitless, as in the case of 
the works of Yayati, and others. Prom this it will by 
no means follow that no one will engage in works, for they 
will engage in them as the husbandman engages in hus- 
bandry, though the croir be uncertain. Again, sentient 
creatures engage in works because they depend on the 
will of the creator. Nor does the causality pertain to the 
Lord alone, for as all his desires are already satisfied, he 
cannot be actuated by motives to be realised by works. 
As for your statement, continues the Pa^upata, that all 
things will be simultaneously evolved, this is unreason- 
able, inasmuch as we hold that causal efficiency resides in 
the unobstructed active pow-er which conforms itself to 
the will of the Lord, whose power is inconceivable. It has 
accordingly been said by those versed in sacred tradition: — 

“ Since he, acting according to his will, is not actuated 
by the efficacy of works, 

“ Por this reason is he in this system the cause of all 
causes.” 
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Some one may urge : In another system emancipation 
is attained through a knowledge of God, where does the 
difference lie ? Say not so, replies the Pa^upata, for you 
will he caught in a trilemma. Is the mere knowledge of 
God the cause of emancipation, or the piesentation, or the 
accurate characterisation, of God ? Not the mere know- 
ledge, for then it would follow that the study of any 
system would be superfluous, inasmuch as without any 
institutional system one might, like the uninstructed, 
attain emancipation by the hare cognition that Mahadeva 
is the lord of the gods. Nor is presentation or intuition 
of the deity the cause of emancipation, for no intuition of 
the deity is competent to sentient creatures burdened with 
an accumulation of various impurities, and able to see only 
with tlie eyes of tlie flesh. On the third alternative, viz,, 
that the cause of emancipation is an accurate characterisa- 
tion of the deity, you will be obliged to consent to our 
doctrine, inasmuch as such accurate characterisation can- 
not be realised apart from the system of the Pa^upatas. 
Therefore it is that our great teacher has said : — 

“If by mere knowledge, it is not according to any 
system, but intuition is raiattainable ; 

“There is no accurate characterisation of principles 
otherwise than by the five categories.” 

Therefore those excellent persons who aspire to the 
highest end of man must adopt the system of the Paiu- 
patas, which undertakes the exposition of the five cate- 
gories. -A.. E. G-. 
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CHAPTER Vll. 

THE ^AIVA-DAEIaNA. 

[The seventh system in Mddhava’s Sarva-darlanaNsah- 
graha is the ^aiva-dadana. This sect is very prevtilent 
in the South of India, especially in the Tamil country ■ it 
is said to have arisen there about the eleventh century a.d. 
Several valuable contributions have been lately made to 
our knowledge of its tenets in the publications of the Eov. 
H. R. Hoisington and the Rev. T. Fonlkes. The former 
iy' iViij le.’stAclas’ iv iiw AiWi>lcaa 

Oriental Society’s Journal, has performed a great service 
to tlie students of Hindu philosophy, lie has there 
translated the Tattuva-Kattalei, or law of the Tattwas, the 
Siva-Gnanapotham, or instruction in the knowledge of 
God, aud the Siva-Pirakasain, or light of ^iva, and the 
three works shed immense light on the outline as given 
by Madhava. One great use of the latter is to enable us 
to recognise the original Sanskrit names in their Tamil 
disguise, no easy matter occasionally, as antf for anugtaha 
and tidcliei for dilcsJid may testify. 

The Saivas have considerabl e rese mblance to the Th^istic 
Sankhya ; they hold t hat Go d, souls, auJ 'matter are ^in 
eternity distinct entities, and the object of pEilbsopliyisTo 
disunite the soul from matter and gradually to unite it to 
God. &va is the chief deity of the system, and the relation 
between the three is quaintly expressed by the allegory 
of a beast, its fetters, and its owner. PaiSupati is a 'Vrell- 
known name of ^iva, as the master or creator of all things. 
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There seem to be three different sets of so-called Saiva 
siltras. One is in five books, called by Colebrooke the 
Ea^upati-^astra, which is prsbably the work quoted by 
Madhava in his account of the Nakuh'^a Paiupatas; 
another is in three books, with a commentary by Kshe- 
maraja, with its first siitra, chaitanyam dtmd. The third 
was commented on by Abhinava-gupta, and opens with 
the ^loka given in the Sarva-Darlana-Sangraha, p. 91, lines 
1-4. The MS. which I consulted in Calcutta read the 
first words — 

KathafLchid dsddya Malieharasya ddsyam. 

None of these works, however, appear to be the autho- 
rity of the present sect. They seem chiefly to have relied 
on the twenty-eight Agamas and some of the Puranas. 
A list of the Agamas is given in Mr. Poulkes’ ‘‘ Catechism 
of the ^aiva Eeligion ,” and of these the Kira^a and Karaqa 
are quoted in tlie following treatise.] 

THE ^AIVA-DAR^ANA. 

Certain, however', of the Mahe^vara sect receiving the 
system of truth authoritatively laid down in the ^aiva 
Agarna,! reject the foregoing opinion that “ the Supreme 
Being Is a cause as independent of our actions, fee!*,!’ on the 
ground of its being liable to the imputation of partiality 
and cruelty. They, on the contrary, hold the opinion 
that “ the Supreme Pieing is a cause in dependence on our 
actions, &o.;” and they raaiiitiiin that there are three cate- 
gories distinguished as the Lord, the soul, and the world 
(or literally “ the master,” “ the cattle,” and “ the fetter ”). 
As has been said by those well versed in the T&tra 
doctrines — 

" The Guru of the world, having first condensed in one 

^ Golebroolce speaks of the Pasu- to be twenty-eight (see their names 
{Mah^dftu-siddkdvta or in the T. Poulkes’ “ Catechism 
Sivdgama)t as the text-book of the of the Saiva Religion 
r.ihipnta sect. The Agamas arc said 
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siitra the great tantra, possessed of three categories 

and four feet, has again declared the same at full 
. length.” 

The meaning of this is as follows : — Its three categories 
are the three before mentioned ; its four feet are learning, 
ceremonial action, meditation, and morality, hence it is 
called the great Tantra, possessed of three categories and ' 
four feet. Xow the “ souls ” are not independent, and the ' 
“fetters” are unintelligent, hence the Lord, as being 
different from these, is first declared; next follows the' 
account of the souls as they agree with liim in possessing 
intolligence ; la-tly follow the “ fetters ” or matter, such 
is the order of the anaiigement.^ Since the ceremony of 
initiation is the means to the highest human end, and this 
cannot be accomplished without knowledge which estab- 
lishes the undoubted greatness of the hymns, the Lords of 
tho hymns, &c., and is a means for the ascertainment of 
the real nature of the “ cattle,” the “ fetter,” and the 
“ master,” we place as first the “ foot” of knowledge (JUdna) 
which makes known all this unto us.® Next follows the 
“foot” of ceremonial action {kriyd) which declares the 
various rules of initiation with the divers component parts 
thereof. Without meditation the end cannot be attained, 
hence the "foot” of meditation {yoga) follows next, which 
declares the various kinds of yoga with their several parts. 
And as meditation is worthless without practice, i.e., the 
fulfilling what is enjoined and the abstaining from wliat is 


' “ There must be throe etcm.il 
entities, Deity, soul, matter;'’ “as 
the water is on-eternal with the sea 
and the salt with the water, so soul 
is co-cternal with the Deity, and 
jrfi a is etinudly co-cxistcut svith 
soul” (J. A. (J. S. iv. pp. 67, 85). 
In p. 58 we find the adcaita of the 
'Vedinta attacked. In p. 62 it is 
said that the soul is eternally en- 
tangled in matter, and God carries 
on his five operations (see infra) to 
di-entangle it, bringing out all that 
is required tor previous desert. 


“ These four feet are the four 
stages of religious life (see J. A. 0 . S. 
iv. pp. 135, 180), called in Tamil 
sarithei, kirikei, yokam, and gndnam. 
The first is the stage of practical 
piety and performance of the pre- 
scribed duties and rites ; the second 
is that of the “ confirmatory sacra- 
ment ’’ and the five purifications in- 
volved in true p6jd; the third is 
that of the eight observances of the 
yogin ; the foufth is that of know- 
ledge which prepares the soul for 
intimate union with God. 
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forbidden, lastly follows the fourth “foot” of practical 
duty {charyd), which includes all this. 

Now Siva is held to he th^ Lord (or in.istor). Although 
participation in the divine nature of Siva belongs to 
liberated souls and to such beings as Vidyc^vara, &c., yet 
these are not independent, since tiiey depend on the 
Supreme Leing; and the nature of an effect is recognised 
to belong to the worlds, &c., which resemble him, from the 
very fact of the orderly arrangement of their parts. And 
from their thus being effects we infer tliat they must have 
been caused by an intelligent being. By the strength of 
this inference is the universal acknowledgment of a 
Supreme Being confirmed. 

“ But may we not object that it is not proved that the 
body is thus an effect ? lot certainly none has over, at any 
time or place, seen a body being made by any one.” We 
grant it : yet it is not pro])er to deny that a body has some 
maker on the ground that its being maile has not been 
seen bv any one, since this can be established from infer- 
ence [if not from actual perception]. Bodies, &c., must 
be effects, because they possess an orderly arrangement of 
parts, or because they are destructible, as jars, &c. ; and 
from their being effects it is easy to infer that they must 
have been caused by an intelligent being. Thus the sub- 
ject in the argument [sc. bodies, &c.] must have had a 
maker, from the fact that it is an effect, like jars, &c. ; that 
which has the aforementioned middle term {sudhann) mu.-t 
have the aforementioned major {sadhya ) ; and that u liich 
has not the foimer will not have the latter, as the soul, 
&c.^ The argument which establishes the authoiiiy of 
the original inference to prove a Supreme Being has been 
given elsewhere, so we refrain from giving it at length 
here. In fact, that God is the univeisal agent, hue not 
irrespective of the actions done by living beings, is proved 
by the current verse ® 



^ Cf. Colebrooke, Eitays (2d ed.), vol. i. p. 315. 
* Nydyena may here meau “ argument.” 
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“ This ignorant jivdtman, incapable of its own true 
pleasures or pains, if it were only under God’s direc- 
tion [and its own merits not taken into account], 
w'ould always go to heaven or always to hell.” ^ 
Nor can you object that this opinion violates God’s 
independence, since it does not really violate an agent’s 
independence to allow that he does not act irrespectively 
of means ; just as we say that the king’s bounty shows 
itself in gifts, but these are not irrespective of his trea- 
surer. As has been said by the Siddha Guru — 

“It belongs to independence to be uncontrolled and 
itself to employ means, &e. ; 

“ This is an agent’s true independence, and not the act- 
ing irrespectively of works, &c.” 

And thus we conclude that inference (as well as ^rati) 
establishes the existence of an agent who knows the various 
fruits [of action], their means, material causes, &c., accord- 
ing to the laws of the various individual merits. This has 
been thus declared by the venerable Bfihaspati — 

“ He who knows the fruits to be enjoyed, their means 
and material causes, — 

“ Apart from him this world knows not how the desert 
that resides in accumulated actions should ripen.” — 
" The universe is the subject of our argument, and it 
must have had an intelligent maker, 

“ This we maintain from its being an effect, just as we 
see in any other effect, as jars, &c.” 

God’s omniscience also is proved from his being identical 
with everything, and also from the fact that an ignorant 
being cannot produce a thing.* This has been said by the 
illustvions Mrigendra* — 

^ Sail, if there were only one cau.ie meaning of the passage ; it occurs 
there would be only one invariable MahdbbilratB, iii. 1144 (cf. Gauda- 
eifcct. The very existence of various pdda, S. Kdr. 61). 
effects proves that there must be * In p. 82, line 3, I read 

other concurrent causes (as human KaraifdmTBhluwldtma. 
actions) necessary. The argument ’ This may be the same with the 

seems to me to require here this Meyldvda of the Tamil work in 
unnatural stress to be lud on era, J. A. O. 8. TTiii poem was called 
but this is certainly not the original the Mrigeadra ( 7 ). 
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“He is omniscient from liis being the maker of all 
things : for it is an established principle 
“ That he only can make*a thing who knows it with its 
means, parts, and end.” 

“ Well,” our opponents may say, “ we concede that God 
is an independent maker, but then he has no body.^ 
How experience shows that all effects, as jars, &c., are 
produced by beings possessed of bodies, as potters, &c.; 
but if God were possessed of a body, then he would be 
like us subject to trouble, and no longer be omniscient or 
omnipotent." We, however, deny this, for we see that 
the incorporeal soul does still produce motion, &e., in its 
associated body ; moreover, even though we conceded that 
God did possess a body, we should still maintain that the 
alleged defects would not necessarily ensue. The Supreme 
Being, as he has no possible connection with the fetters 
of matter, such as mala? action, &c., cannot have a 
material body, but only a body of pure energy (Sakta),® 
since we know that his body is composed of the five 
hymns which are forms of ^akti, according to the well- 
known text : “ The Supreme lias tlie Isdna as his head, 
the TatpurusJia as his mouth, the Aglwra as his heart, the 
Vdmedeva as his secret parts, and the Sadyojdta as his 
feet.” * And this body, created according to his own will, 
is not like our bodies, but is the cause of the five opera- 
tions of the Supreme, which are respectively grace, obscura- 
tion, destruction, preservation, and production.® This has 
been said in the Srfmat Mrigendra — 

* Should we read (dwid ojiOfarfroA of Siva (see J. A. 0 . S. iv. p. loi). 
in p. S3, line 2 ? These five mantras are given in the 

^ I retain this word, see infra, inverse order in Taitt. Aranyaka, x. 
8 “Jlfclyd(orPraki'iti} isthematc- 43-47 (cf. Ny&yd-mdXdvist 3). 
rial, ^akti the instrumental, and ^ These are the operations of the 
Deity the efficient cause” (J. A, O.S. five manifestations of Siva (see 
iv. p. 55). J. A. 0 . S. iv. 8, iS) which in their 

^ These are the five first names of descending order are Sdthd^cldyani 
the eleven mantras which are in- {ic.iSaddk 8 liayat)ox Sadd-SivOfyrho 
eluded in the fivp holds (J. A. O. 8 . is Siva and l^akti combined, and the 
iv. pp. 238-243). The ^ivalinga (the source of grace to all souls ; lehckuran 
visible object of worship for the en- or Mayesurarit the obscure ; SuUa* 
lightened) is composed of mantras, vittei {S'uddliavidyd) which is pro- 
and is to be regarded as the body perlythe Hindu triad, i 2 udra,Ft 8 A^tf, 
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“ From the impossibility of its possessing mala, &c., the 
body of the Supreme is of pure energy, and not 
like ours.” ’ 

And it has also been said elsewhere — 

“ His body is composed of the five mantras which are 
subservient to the five operations, 

“ And his head, &c., are formed out of the Isa, Tatpur- 
usha, Aghora, Vama, and other hymns.” 

If you object to tliis view that “ such passages in the 
Agamas as ‘He is five-faced and fifteen-eyed,’ assert pro- 
minently the fact that the Supreme Being is endowed 
with a body, organs, &c.,” we concede what you say, but 
we maintain that there is no contradiction in his assuming 
such forms to show his mercy to his devoted servants, 
since meditation, worship, &c., are impossible towards a 
Being entirely destitute of form. This has been said in 
the Paushkara — 

“ This form of his is mentioned for the preservation of 
the devotee.” 

And similarly elsewhere — 

“ Thou art to bo worshipped according to rule as pos- 
sessed of form ; 

“ For the understanding cannot reach to a formless 
object.” 

Bliojaraja^ lias thus detailed the five operations — 

“Fivefold are his operations, creation, preservation, 
destruction, and obscuration, 

“ And to these must be added the active grace of him 
who is eternally exalted.” 

Now these five operations, in the view of the pure Path, 
are held to be performed directly by Siva, but in that of 
the toilsome Path they are ascribed to Ananta,* as is 
declared in the ^rfmat Karana* — 

and Brahma. They are respectively ^ Ananta is a name of Siva in the 
Hvmbolised by the ndda, vindu, m, Atharva-^iras TJpanishad (see lu- 
H, nnd a of Om. dische Stud. i. 385^1. 

I In Wilson's Mackenzie Cat. i n This is the fo^h of the twonty- 
p. 138, wo find a Tilntrik work, the eight Agamas (see Foulkes’ Cate- 
Xant)Mti-ja!ia-chnr!id, a<.cribud to chum). 
llLoja the king of j&hiir. 
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“111 the Pure Path Siva is declared to he the only 
agent, but Anan' a in that ■which is opposed to the 
One Supreme.” * 

It must here be understood that the ■n’ord Siva includes 
in its proper meaning ‘‘tke lord,” all those ■who have 
attained to the state of ^iva, as the Lords of the Mantras, 
Mahe^wara, the emancipated souls ■who have become Sivas, 
and the inspired teachers (vdehakas), togetlier with all the 
various means, as initiation, &c., for obtaining the state of 
Siva. Thus has been explained the first category, the 
Lord {pati). 

We now proceed to explain the second category, the 
soul (jpahC). The individual soul which is also known by 
such synonyms as the non-atomic,* the Kshctrajfia, or 
knower of the body,^ &c., is the Fa^u. For we must not 
say with the Charvakas that it is the same as the body, 
since on this view m e couLl not account for memory, as 
there is a proverb that one man cannot remember what 
another has seen. Kor may we say with the Naiyayikas 
that it is cognisable by perception,* as this would involve 
an ad infinitum regressus. As has been said — 

“ If the soul were cognisalile, there would need to be 
again a second knower ; * 

“And this would require another still, if the second 
were itself to be kno'wn.” 

Nor must we hold it non-pervading with the Jainas, 
nor momentary with the Bauddhas, since it is not limited 
by space or time. As has been said — 

" That object which is unlimited in its nature by space 
or time, 

“They hold to be eternal and pervading, — ^lienpe the 
soul’s all-pervadingness and eternity.” 

1 Aryu, i “The soul, when clothed ” See Ind. Rtudien, i. 301. 
with these priinai'y things (desire, ® The mind or internal sense per- 
knowledge, actioiv &c.), is an exceed- ceives soul (see Bhusbd Parich- 
fngly small body** (Poulkes). Asann chheda, jSloka 49). 
is used as an epithet of Brahman in * Bele the iti in p. 84, line 5 i 
Bfibad Ar. Up. iii. 8. 8. itifi'a. 
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Nor may we say with the Vedantin that it is only one, 
since the apportionment of different fruits proves that 
there are many individual souls ; nor with the Sankhyas 
that it is devoid of action, since, when all the various 
“ fetters ” are removed, ^ruti informs us of a state of 
identity with Siva, which consists in intelligence in the 
form of an eternal and infinite vision and action.^ This 
has been declared in the ^rfuiat Mrigendra — 

“ It is revealed that identity with Siva results when all 
fetters are removed.” 

And again — 

“ Intelligence consists in vision and action, and since in 
his soul 

“ This exists always and on every side, therefore, after 
liberation, Sruti calls it that which faces every 
way.” 

It is also said in the Tattva-praka^a — 

The liberated souls are themselves Sivas, but these 
are liberated by his favour; 

’“He is to be known as the one eternally liberated, 
whose body is the five Mantras.” 

Now the souls are threefold, as denominated vijndnd--^ 
Icaldh^pralaytilialdli, and sahaldh? (a.) The first are those ^ 
wlio are under the influence of mala only, since their 
actions are cancelled by receiving their proper fruits, or 


^ Cf. the Nakuliaa PiUiipatas, p. 
76, 4 (supra, p. 103). 

^ !For these three classes sec 
J. A. O. S. iv. pp. 87, 137, They 
arc there described as being respec- 
tively under the influence of dnaran 
inal(iM only, or this with Jcaiimam 
malamf or tlie-sc with inai/ci malnrti. 
The (tiiKvam is described as original 
sin, or thfit source of evil which was 
always attached to the soul ; /caa- 
mam is that fate which inheres in 
the Boul*8 organism and metes out 
its deserts ; mayei is matter in its 
obscuring or entangling power, the 
source of the senses. Mddhava uses 
&c., for mdyd. The reason 
is to be found in J. A. 0 . S. p. 70, 


where it is said that the five vidyd- 
iattras {kaldf vidyri, rdyOt niyati, and 
kalti) and the twenty-four dtvM.- 
tattvas {sc. the gross and subtile 
dements, and organs of sense and 
action, with the intellectual faculties 
mamtSy btiddkif ahaml'dra, and cliitta), 
are all developed from mdyd. This 
exactly agrees with the quotation 
from Soma Sambhu, infra. We may 
compare with it what M^hava says, 
p. 77, in lus account of the Nakul»a 
Fdsupatas, where he describes halA 
as unintelligent, and composed of 
the five elements, the fire tatmdira^ 
and the ten organs, with buddhif 
ahaipJedra and manoi. 
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by abstraction, contemplation, and knowledge, and since 
they have no " fetters " in the form of enjoyments, such 
as kalA, &c. (which fetters would, however, be the cause of 
cancelling actions by bringing about their proper fruit). 
(6.) The second are those who are under the influence of 
mala and Icarman, since in their case kaM, &o., are de- 
stroyed by mundane destructions, hence their name prala- 
ydkala. (c.) The third are those who are bound in the 
three fetters of mala, mdyd, and karman, hence their name 
saJcala. The first class are again subdivided into samdptor 
kalusTidh and asamdpta-kalmhdl},, according as their in- 
herent corruption is perfectly exhausted or not. The 
former, — having received the mature penalties of their 
corruptions, — are now, as foremost of men and worthy of 
the privilege, raised by Siva’s favour to the rank of the 
Lords of Knowledge (the Vidye^varas), Ananta, and the 
rest. This ogdoad of the Lords of Knowledge is described 
in the Bahudaivatya — 

'■ Ananta, and Sdkshma, and ^ivottama, 

“ Ekanetra, and again Ekarudra and Trimdrttika, 

“^rfkantha and ^ikhandin, — these are declared to be 
the VidyeSvaras.” 

The latter &va, in his mercy, raises to the rank of the 
seventy million Mantras.^ All this is explained in the 
Tattva-prakaia.* Similarly Soma-Sambhu has said — 

“One class is named vijndndkala, the second prala- 
ydkala, 

“The third sakala, — these are the three whom the 
^astra regards as objects of mercy. 

“ The first is united to mala alone, the second to mala 
and Icarma, 

“ The third are united to all the tattvas beginning with 
kald and ending with " earth.” ® 

* See J. A. 0 . S. iv. p. 137. I read vijMna-leevala, pndaya-Jcevala, and 
anuyrahdkaraanitia p. 86, line 3. sakala, 

• I omit the quotation, as it only ® thus including five of the 
repeats the preceding. It, ho^- vidydiaitvas and all the twenty-four 
ever, names the three dosses as dtmataUvas, 
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The Pmlaydlcaldli are also twofold, as being pakvapdSor 
dvaya or not, i.e., those in whom the two remaining fetters 
are matured, and those in “whom they are not. The 
former attain liberation, but the latter, by the power of 
karman, are endowed with the puryashtdka'^ body, and 
pass through various births. As has been said in the 
Tattva-prakdia — 

“ Those among the Pralayakalas whose kartnan and mala 
are immature, 

“ Go, united with the puryaslitaka body, into many 
births by the power of karman.” 

VnQpuryashtakais, also thus described in the same work — 
“The purijaslitalca is composed of the internal oigan, 
thought {illvi), karman, and the instruments.” 

This is thus explained by Aghora Siva Acharya, “ the 
puryaslitaka is a subtile body apportioned to each indi- 
vidual soul, which continues from the creation until the 
close of the kalpa, or until liberation : it is composed of 
tlic thirty^ tattvas beginning with ‘earth’ and ending 
with kald!' As has been said in tlie Tattva-sangraha — 

“ Tliis sot of tattvas, commencing with ‘ earth ’ and end- 
ing with kald, is assigned to each soul, 

“ And wanders by the law of karman through all the 
1 lodies produced bv the world." 

The following is the full meaning of this passage: — 
The word “ internal organj’ which properly includes 
“ mind,” “ intelligence,” “ egoism,” and “reason,” * includes 
also tlie seven tattvas which enter into the production of 
enjoyment [or experience], viz., those called jtaitij-.time, 
fate, knowledge, concupiscence, nature, and quality;* the 


^ This term sceins to he derived 
from jiurlt “body” (cf. “purUaya for 
purasha^ Bjihad Ar. Up. il 5, 18), 
and cL&htaka (cf. also the Sdnkhya 
Pravachana Bhstshya, p. 135). 

Or rather thirty-one ? 

^ Manas, huddki, aliamkdra, ckitta, 
^ These arc the seven vtdyd tattvas, 
hdd, hila, niyati ^fate), vidyd^ rdga, 


prdh’iti, and ywta. Hoisin^ton, how- 
ever, puts purushan “ the principle 
of life,” instead of guita, which seems 
better, as the three^unos are included 
in prakriti. He translates hold by 
“continency,” and describes it os 
"the power by wKich the senses are 
subdued and the carnal self brought 
into subjection.” 
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words “thought" (dhi) and harman signify the five cog- 
nisable gross elements, and their originators, the subtile 
iTidiments. By the word “ instruments ” are comprehended 
the ten organs of sense and action. 

“But is it not declared in the Sifmat Kalottara that 
‘ The set of five, sound, touch, form, taste and smell, in- 
telligence, mind and egoism, tlicse constitute the pur- 
yashtdka ? ’ ” 

How, then, can any different account be maintained ? 
We grant this, and hence the venerable Biima Kant ha has 
explained that siitra in its literal meaning [i.e, as pwyash- 
tdka, is derived from ashta, “ eight so why should we 
be prolix in the discussion ? Still, if you ask how we can 
reconcile our account with the strict nominal definition of 
puryashtaha, we reply that there is really no contradiction, 
as we maintain that it is composed of a set of eight in the 
following manner: — (i.) The five elements; (2.) the five 
rudiments ; (3.) the five organs of knowledge ; (4.) those 
of action ; (5.) the fourfold internal organ ; (6.) their in- 
strument;^ (7.) nature [prakriti]; and (8.) the class com- 
posed of the five, beginning with kald, which form a kind 
of case.2 

Now in the case of some of those souls who are joined 
to the puryashfaka body, Mahesvara Ananta having com- 
passionated them as possessed of peculiar merit, constiiutes 
them here as lords of the w’orld ; as has been said — 

“ Mahesvara pities some and grants them to be lords of 
the world.” 

The class called saJcala is also divided into two, as 
pakvdkalusha and apahvakalusha. As for the former, the 
Supreme Being, in conformity with their niaturiiy (pari- 

1 This “instrument’' 2 »p]^e thirty-one UiKutit arc 

seems to mean what Hoisington calls follow r — Twenty-four aima-taitvaSf 
pariuhan or “the principle of life five elements, five UmmatvaSt ten 
which establishes or supports the organs of sense and action, four 
whole system in its operation ; ” he oi’gans of the antethharanai and seven 
makes it one of the seven vidytU rklydtattvas as enumcralcd above, 
tattvas. According to Mddhava, it (See J. A. 0 . S. iv. pp. 16-17.) 
should be what he calls gw/^a. 
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pdJca), puts forth a power agreeable thereto, and transfers 
them to the position of the hundred and eighteen Lords of 
the Mantras, signified by the words Mandall, &c., as has 
been said — 

“ The rest are denominated sakala, from their connection 
with Kald, &c., seized by time whose mouths are 
days; 

“ The Supreme of his own will makes one hundred and 
eighteen of these the Lords of the Mantras. 

" Eight of these are called Mandolins ; eight again are 
Krodha, &c. ; 

“ Virela, Srikantha, and the hundred Eudras, — these 
together are the hundred and eighteen.” 

In their case again, the Supreme, having assumed the 
form of a teacher, stops the continued accession of maturity 
and contracts his manifested power, and ultimately grants 
to them liberation by the process of initiation; as has 
been said — 

"These creatures whose Tnala is matured, by putting 
forth a healing power, 

“ He, assuming the form of a teacher, unites by initia- 
tion to the highest principle.” 

It is also said in the Srimad Mrigendra — 

“ He removes from that infinitesimal soul all the bonds 
which previously exerted a contrary influence over 
it.”i 

All tills has been explained at great length by Hara- 
yana-Kantha, and there it is to be studied; but we are 
obliged to pass on through fear of prolixity. 

But as for the second class, or those called apahvaJea- 
lusha. the Supreme Being, as impelled by the desert of 
their respective actions, appoints them, as bound and 
endued with infinitesimal bodies, to enjoy the rewards of 
their previous actions.* As has been said — 

' I take aau in this verse as the mdyd-mala, the second d^ami-mala, 
soul, but it may mean the second the third Jeanma'mala (kanum). 
kind of mala mentioned by Hoising- * " The soul, when clothed with 

toil. The first kind of mala is the these primary things fdesire, know- 
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“ The other souls, hound [in their material bonds] he 
appoints to enjoy their various deserts, 

•‘According to their respective actions: such are the 
various kinds of souls.” 

We now proceed to describe the third category, matter 
(or p&&a). This is fourfold, mala} Icarman, mdyd, and 
rodhoriakti} But it may be objected, “ Is it not said in 
the Saiva Agamas that the chief things are the Lord, souls, 
and matter ? How the Lord has been sliown to mean 
&va, ‘ souls ’ mean atoms (or beings endowed with atomic 
bodies), and matter (or ‘ bond ’) is said to be the pentad,® 
hence matter will be fivefold. How then is it now 
reckoned to be only fourfold?” To this we reply as 
follows : — Although the vindu or nasal dot, which is the 
germinal atom of mdyd, and is called a ^iva-tattva, 
may be well regarded as material in comparison with 
the highest liberation as defined by the attainment of 
the state of ^iva, still it cannot really be considered 
as matter when wd remember that it is a secondary 
kind of liberation as causing the attainment of the 
state of such deities as Vidyesvara, &c. Thus we see 


ledge, action, the hdddipanehahi, 
&c.), is an exceedingly small body” 
(f oulkcs]. One o£ the three malaa 
is called dnava, and is described as 
the source of s'.n and suffering to 
souls. 

* The first three are the three 
kinds of mala in the J. A. O. S., viz., 
Anavam, kanmam, and mdyei, the lost 
is the "obscuring” power of Mdye- 
raron (cf. vol. iv. pp. 13, 14. The 
Saivas hold that Pd^a, like the Sin- 
khya Prakriti, is in itself eternal, 
although its connection with any 
particular soul is temporary (see 
J. A. O. S. iv. p. 228). 

® These are the five, vinda, nuda, 
mdyd, and rodhodoktt. Vindu 
is described in Poulkes’ translation 
of tbs diva-prakiida-patalai ; “A 
sound proceed out of the mystical 
syllable om; . . . and in that sound 
a mdimentaiy atom of matter is 


developed. Prom this atom are 
developed the four sounds, the fifty- 
ono Sanskrit letters, the Vedas, 
Mantras, &c., the bodily, intellec- 
tual, and external enjoyments of 
the soul that have not attained to 
spiritual knowledge at the end of 
each period of the world's existence, 
and have been swept away by the 
waters of the world - destroying 
deluge ; after these the three stages 
of heavenly happiness are developed, 
to be enjoyed by the souls that have 
a favourable balance of meritorious 
deeds, or have devoted themselves 
to the service of God or the abstract 
contemplation of the Deity, viz., 
(I.) the enjoyment of the abode of 
Siva ; (z.) that of near approach to 
him : (3.) that of union with him.” 
Vindu is similarly described, J. A. 
O.S.iv.pp. 152, 153 (cf. also Weber, 
Sdmatdpanyid Up. pp. 312-315). 
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there is no contradiction. Hence it has been said in the 
Tattva-prakfisa — 

“ The bonds of matter -will be fourfold.” 

And again in the Sn'inad Mrigeiidra — 

” The enveloper-controller (mala), the overpowerer 
(rodJui), action, and the work of Mayd, 

“These are the four ‘bonds,’ and they are collectively 
called by the name of ‘ merit.’ ” 

The following is the meaning of this couplet: — 

(i.) “Enveloping,” because mala exceedingly obscures 
and veils the soul’s powers of vision and action ; “ con- 
trolling,” because mala, a natural impurity, controls the 
soul by its independent influence. As has been said — 
“Mala, though itself one, by manifold influence inter- 
rupts the soul’s vision and action; 

“It is to be regarded as the husk in rice or rust on copper.”* 
(2.) The “ overpowerer ” is the obscuring power; this is 
called a “ bond " [or matter] in a metaphorical sense, since 
this energy of ^iva obscures the soul by superintending 
matter [rather than by itself partaking of the nature of 
matter]. 

Thus it has been said — 

“ Of these I am the chief energy, and the gracious friend 
of all, 

“I am metaphorically called pdSa,^ because I follow 
desert,” 

(3.) Action [or rather its consequences, karman} as 
being performed by those who desire the fruit. It is in 
the form of merit or demerit, like the seed and shoot, and 
it is eternal in a never-beginning series. As has been 
said in the Srimat Kirana — 

“ As Mala has no beginning, its least actions are begin- 
ningless : 

“ If an eternal character is thus established, then what 
cause could produce any change therein ? ” 

' See the same Qlustratione in J, A. O. S. iv. p. 15a 
* Some forced derivation aeema here intended as of pdia from paiehdt. 
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(4.) “ Mdyd" because herein as an energy of the Divine 
Being all the world is potentially contained (mdti) at a 
mundane destruction, and again at .1 cieation it all comes 
(i/dli) into nianife-'tation, hence the derivation of the 
name. This has been said in the Siiinat Saurabheya — 

“ The efrect<5, as a form of the Divine eneigy, are absorbed 
therein at a mundane de&tiuctiou, 

“ And again at a renovation it is manifested anew in the 
form of effects as Jcald, &c.” * 

Although much more might be added on this topic, yet 
we stop here through fear of extending this treatise too 
far. Thus have the three categories been declared, — the 
Lord, the soul, and matter. 

A different mode of treating the subject is found in the 
Jnanaratnavalf, &c., in such lines as — 

“ The Lord, knowledge, ignorance, the soul, matter, and 
the cause 

"Of the cessation thereof, — these are collectively the 
SIX categories.” 

But our readers must seek for full information from the 
work itself. Thus our account of the system is complete. 

E. B. C. 


1 In p. 90, line 2, read sd kdryetm. 
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OHAPTEE VIII. 

THE PIlATyABHIJNA-DABSANA, OR EECOGNITIVE SYSTEM. 

Other Mahe^varas are dissatisfied with the views set out 
in the Saiva system as erroneous in attributing to motive- 
less and insentient things causality (in regard to the bond- 
age and liberation of transmigrating spirits). They there- 
fore seek another system, and proclaim that the construction 
of the world (or series of environments of those spirits) is 
by the mere will of the Supreme Lord. They pronounce 
that this Supreme Lord, who is at once other than and the 
same with the several cognitions and cogniia, who is 
identical with the transcendent self posited by one’s own 
consciousness, by rational proof, and by revelation, and 
who possesses independence, that is, the power of witness- 
ing all things without reference to aught ulterior, gives 
manifestation, in the mirror of one's own soul, to all 
entities ^ as if they were images reflected upon it. Thus 
looking upon recognition as a new method for the attain- 
ment of ends and of the highest end, available to all men 
alike, without any the slightest trouble and exertion, such 
as external and internal worship, suppression of the breath, 
and the like, these MaheSvaras set forth the system of 
recognition (^pratT/dbhijfld). The extent of this system is 
thus described by one of their authorities — 

“The aphorisms, the commentary, the gloss, the two 
explications, th^ greater and the less, 


^ Read hhdvdn for hhdvdL 
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“The five topics, and the expositions, — such is the 
system of recognition." 

'J'he first aphorism in their text-book is iis follows ^ ; — 

“ Having reached somehow or other the condition of a 
slave of Mahesvara, and wishing also to help man- 
kind, 

“ I set forth the recognition of Mahesvara, as the method 
of attaining all felicity.” 

[This aphorism may be developed as follows] : — 

" Somehow or other,” by a propitiation, effected by God, 
of the lotus feet of a spiritual director identical with God, 
“having readied,” having fully attained, this condition, hav- 
ing made it the uniiitercepted object of fruition to myself. 
Thus knowing that which has to be known, he is qualified 
to construct a system for others; otherwise the system 
would be a mere imposture. 

Alahesvara is the reality of uninlermitted self-lumiuons- 
ness, beatitude, and indejiondence, by portions of wdiose 
divine essence Vishnu, Virificbi, and other deities are 
deities, who, though they transcend the fictitious world, 
are yet implicated in the infinite illusion. 

The condition of being a slave to Mahesvara is the being 
a recipient of that independence or absoluteness which is 
the essence of the divine nature, a slave being one to 
whom his lord grants all things according to his will and 
pleasure {i.e., ddsya, from dd). 

The word mankind imports that there is no restriction 
of the doctrine to previously qualified students. Whoever 
he may be to whom this exposition of the divine nature is 
made, he reaps its highest reward, the emanatoTyprindpiiwi 
itself operating to the highest end of the transmigrating 
souls. It has been accordingly laid down in the Siva- 
drishti by that supreme guide the revered Somananda- 
natha — 

“ When once the nature of ^iva that resides in aU things 

O 

^ Cf. p. 113. Mddhava in the beginning of the eleventh 

here condenses Abhinava Gupta's century (see Buhler's Tour in Cash- 
eommentary. Abhinava Gupta lived mere, pp. 66, 80). 


I 
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has been known with tenacious recognition, whether 
by proof or by instruction in the words of a spiritual 
director, 

“There is no further need of doing aught, or of any 
further reflection. When lie knows Suvarna (or 
&va) a man may cease to act and to reflect.” 

The word also e.xcludes the supposition tliat tlicre is 
room in self n liicli has recognised the nature of Mahe^vara, 
and which inauifesis to itself its own identity with him, 
and is therefore fully satisfied, for any other motive than 
felicity for others. The well-being of otliers is a motive, 
whatever may be said, for the deliuitiuii of a motive applies 
to it : for there is no such divine curse laid upon man that 
self-regard should be his sole motive to the exclusion of a 
regard for othei s. Thus Akshapada (i. 24) deflnes a motive : 
A motive is that object towards which a man energises. 

The preposition upa in upapildayaiiii (1 set forth) in- 
dicates proximity : the result is the bringing of mankind 
near unto God. 

Hence the word all in the phrase tJie method of attaining 
all felicitits. For when the nature of the Supreme Being 
is attained, all felicitie.s, which are but tlie efflux thereof, 
are overtaken, as if a man acquired the inountaiu Eohana 
(Adam’s Peak), he would acquire all the treasures it con- 
tains. If a man acquire the divine nature, what else is 
there that he can ask fori Accordingly Utpalacharya 
says — 

“ What more can they ask who are rich in the wealth 
of devotion 1 What else can they ask who are 
poor in this ? ” 

We have thus explained the motive expressed in the 
words the method of attaining all felicities, on the supposi- 
tion that the compound term is a Tat-purusha genitively 
constructed. Let it be taken as a Bahuvnhi or relative 
compound. Then the recognition of MaheSvara, the know- 
ing him through vicarious idols, has for its motive the full 
attainment the manifestation, of all felicities, of every 
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external and internal yoimaiieiiL hajipiness in their proper 
nature. In the language of everyday life, recognition is 
a cognition relative to an object repiesented in memory: 
for example, This (perceived) is the same (as the remem- 
bered) Chaitra. lu the recognition propounded in this 
system, — there being a God whose omni230tence is learnt 
from the accredited legendaries, from acce^rted revelation, 
and from aigumentation, — there arises in relation to my 
presented personal self the cognition that I am that very 
God, — in virtue of my recollection of the powers of that 
God. 

This same recognition I set forth. To set forth is to 
enforce. I establish this recognition by a stringent pro- 
cess which renders it convincing. [Such is the articulate 
develo^imeut of the first a2>horisni of the Eecognitive 
Institutes.] 

Here it may be asked : If soul is manifested only as 
consubstautial with God, why this laboured effort to 
exhibit the recognition 1 The answer is this : — ^The recog- 
nition is thus exhibited, because though the soul is, as 
you contend, continually manifest*’'^ at. self-luminous (and 
therefore identical with God), it is nevertheless under 
the influence of the cosmothetic illusion manifested as 
partial, and therefore the recognition must be exhibited 
by an expansion of the cognitive and active powers in 
order to achieve the manifestation of the soul as total 
(the self being to the natural man a part, to the man of 
insight the whole, of the divine pleroma). Thus, then, the 
syllogism: This self must be God, because it possesses 
cognitive and active powers ; for so far forth as any one 
is cognitive and active, to that extent he is a lord, like a 
lord in the world of everyday life, or like a king, therefore 
the soul is God. The five-meinheied syllogism is here 
employed, because so long as we deal with the illusory 
order of things, tlie leaching of the Naiyayikas may be 
accepted. It has thus been said by the son of Udayakara — 

“ What self-luminous self can affirm or deny that self- 
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active and cognitive is Malie^vara the primal 
being ? 

“ Snell recognition must be effected by an expansion of 
the powers, the self being cognised under illusion, 
and imperfectly discerned.” 

And again — 

“The continuance of all living creatures in this trans- 
migratory world lasts as long as their respiratory 
involuerum ; knowledge and action are accounted 
the life of living creatures. 

“ Of these, knowledge is spontaneously developed, and 
action (or ritual), ivhich is best at Kali, 

“ Is indicated by otliei’s also : different from these is 
real knowledge.” 

And also — 

“ The knowledge of these things follows the sequence 
of those things : 

“ The knower, whose essence is beatitude and knowledge 
without succession, is MaheSvara.” 
Somananda-natha also says — 

“ He always knows by identity with Siva : he always 
knows by identity with the real.” 

Again at the end of the section on knowledge — 

“Unless there were this unity with Siva, cognitions 
could not exist as facts of daily life : 

“ Unity w'ith God is proved by the unity of light. He 
is the one knower (or illuminator of cognitions). 

“He is Mahe^vara, the great Lord, by reason of the 
unbroken continuity of objects : 

“ Pure knowledge and action are the playful activity of 
» the deity.” 

The following is an explanation of Abhinava-gupta : — 
The text, “ After that as it shines shines the all of things, 
by the light of that shines diversely this All,” teaches 
that God illumines the whole round of things by the 
glory of His luminous intelligence, and that the diver- 
sity or plurality of the object world, whereby the light 
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whicli irradiates objects is a blue, a yellow light, and the 
like, arises from diversity of tint cast upon the light by the 
object. In reality, God is ■without plurality or difference, 
as transcending all limitations of space, time, and figure. 
He is pure intelligence, self-luminousness, the manifester; 
and thus we may I'ead in the Saiva aphorisms, “ Self is 
intelligence.” His .sj-nonymous titles are Inlelligential 
Essence, TJnintermitted Cognition, Irrespective Intuition, 
Existence as a mass of Beatitude, Supreme Domination. 
This self-same existing self is knowledge. 

By pure knowledge and action (in the passage of Soma- 
nandanatha cited above) are meant real or transcendent 
cognition and activity. Of these, the cognition is self- 
luminonsness, the activity is energj' constructive of the 
world or series of spheres of transmigratory experience. 
This is described in the section on activity — 

“ He by his power of bliss gives light unto these objects, 
through tlie efficacy of his will : tliis activity is 
creativeness.” 

And at the close of the same section — 

“The mere will of God, when he wills to become the 
world under its forms of jar, of cloth, and other 
objects, is his activity woiked out by motive and 
agent. 

“ This process of essence into emanation, whereby if this 
be that comes to be, cannot be attributed to motive- 
less, insentient things." 

According to these principles, causality not pertaining 
either to the insentient or to the non-divine intelligence, 
the mere will of MaheSvara, the absolute Lord, when he 
wills to emanate into tliousands of forms, as this or that 
difference, this or that action, this or that modification of 
entity, of birth, continuance, and the like, in the series of 
transmigratory environments, — ^his mere will is his pro- 
gressively higher and higher activity, that is to say, his 
universal creativeness. 
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How he creates the world by his will alone is clearly 
exhibited in the following illustration — 

“ The tree or jar produced by the mere will of thau- 
maturgists, without clay, without seed, continues 
to serve its proper purpose as tree or jar.” 

If clay and similar materials were really the substantial 
cause of the jar and the rest, how could they be produced 
by the mere volition of the thaumaturgist ? If you say : 
Some jars and some plants are made of clay, and spring 
from seeds, while others arise from the bare volition of the 
thaumaturgist ; then we should inform you that it is a 
fact notorious to all the world that different things must 
emanate from different materials. 

As for those who say that a jar or the like cannot be 
made without materials to make it of, and that when a 
thaumaturgist makes one he does so by putting atoms in 
motion by his will, and so composing it: they may be 
informed that unless there is to be a palpable violation of 
the causal relation, all the co-efficients, without exception, 
must be desiderated ; to make the jar there must be the 
clay, the potter’s staff, the potter’s wheel, and all the rest 
of it ; to make a body there must be the congress of the 
male and female, and the successive results of that con- 
gress. Kow, if that be the case, the genesis of- a jar, a 
body, or the like, upon the mere volition of the thau- 
maturgist, would be hardly possible. 

On the other hand,‘there is no difficulty in supposing 
that Mahadeva, amply free to remain within or to over- 
step any limit whatever, the Lord, manifold in his oper- 
ancy, the intelligent principle, thus operates. Thus it is 
thakA^asuguptacharya says — 

" To him that painted this world-picture without 
materials, without appliances, without a wall to paint it 
on, — to him be glory, to him resplendent with the lunar 
digit, to him that bears the trident." 

It may be asked : If the supersensible self be no other 
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than God, how comes tliis iiji[ilicatiun in successive tranS' 
migratory condilions ? Tiie answer is given in the section 
treating of accredited institution — 

“ Tliis agent of cognition, blinded by illusion, trans- 
migrates through the fatality of works : 

“ Taught his divine nature by science, as pure intelli- 
gence, he is enfranchised.’’ 

It may be asked: If the subject and the object are 
identical, what difference can there be between the self 
bound and the self liberated in regard to the objects 
cognisable by each ? The answer to this question is given 
in a section of the Tattvartha-Safigraha — 

“ Self liberated cognises all that is cognisable as identical 
with itself, like Mahelvara free from bondage ; 
the other (or unliberated) self has in it infinite 
plurality.” 

An objection may be raised: If the divine nature is 
essential to the soul, there can be no occasion to seek for 
this recognition ; for if all requisites be supplied, the seed 
does not fail to germinate because it is unrecognised. 
Why, then, this toilsome effort for the recognition of the 
soul ? To such an objection we reply : Only listen to the 
secret we shall tell you. All activity about objects is of 
two degrees, being either external, as the activity of the 
seed in developing the plant, or internal, as the activity 
which determines felicity, which consists in an intuition 
which terminates in the conscious self. The first degree 
of activity presupposes no such recognition as the system 
proposes, the second does presuppose it. In the Eecogni- 
tive System the pecirliar activity is the exertion of the 
power of unifying personal and impersonal spirit, a power 
which is the attainment of the highest and of irfediate 
ends, the activity consisting in the intuition I am God. 
To this activity a recognition of the essential nature of 
the soul is a pre-requisite. 

It may be urged that peculiar activity terminating 
in the conscious self is observed independent of recog- 
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iiition. To this it is replied ; A certain damsel, hearing 
of the many good qualities of a imrticular gallant, fell in 
love with him before she had seen him, and agitated by 
her passion and unable to suffer the ])ain of not seeing 
him, wrote to him a love-letter descriptive of her condition. 
He at once came to her, but when she saw him she did 
not recognise in him the qualities she had heard about ; 
he appeared much the same as any other man, and she 
found no gratification in his society. So soon, however, as 
she recognised those qualities in him as her companions 
now pointed them out, she was fully gratified. In like 
manner, though the personal self be manifested as identical 
with the universal soul, its manifestation effects no com- 
plete satisfaction so long as there is no recognition of those 
attributes ; but as soon as it is t.aught by a spiritual director 
to recognise in itself the perfections of Maheivara, his 
omniscience, omnipotence, and other attributes, it attains 
the whole plcroma of being. 

It is therefore said in the fourth section — 

“ As the gallant standing before the damsel is disdained 
as like all other men, so long as he is unrecognised, 
though he humble himself before her with all 
manner of importunities : In like maimer the per- 
sonal self of mankind, though it be the universal 
sonl, in which there is no perfection unrealised, 
attains not its own glorious nature ; and therefore 
this recognition thereof must come into play,” 

This system has been treated in detail by Abhinava- 
gupta and other teachers, but as we have in hand a sum- 
mary exposition of systems, we cannot extend the discus- 
sion of it any further lest our work become too prolix. 
This then may suffice,’ A. E, G, 

p I ]iave seen in Calcutta a short the son of TJdaydkara (cf. pp. 130^ 
Conim. on theSivasT^trosbyTJtpala, 131)* — B, C.J 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

THE KASE^VAHA-DAhIAKA OE MEHCUEIAL SYSTEM.* 

Other MaheSvaraa there are who, while they hold the 
identity of self with God, insist upon the tenet that the 
liberation in this life taught in all the systems depends 
upon the stability of the bodily frame, and therefore 
celebrate the virtues of mercury or quicksilver as a means 
of strengthening the system. Mercury is called pdrada, 
because it is a means of conveyance beyond the series of 
transinigratoiy states. Thus it has been said — 

“ It gives tlio farther shore of metempsychosis : it is 
called jpdmda.” 

And again in the Easarnava — 

“It is styled pdrada because it is employed for the 
highest end by the best votaiies. 

“Since this in sleep identical A\ith me, goddess, arises 
from my members, and is the exudation of my 
body, it is called rasa:’ " 

It may be urged that the literal interpretation of these 
words is incorrect, the liberation in this life being expli- 
cable in another manner. This objection is not allowable, 
liberation being set out in the six systems as subsequent to 
the death of the body, and upon this there can h6 no 
reliance, and consequently no activity to attain to it free 
from misgivings. This is also laid down in the same 
treatise — 

1 Cf. Marco Polo’s account of the the practices of the Siddhopitsakaa 
Indian yogis in Oolonel Yule’s edit, in the Sniikarii-digvijaya. § 49, to 
toL ii. p. 300. Pdrada-jKinaiB one of obviate apamrityu, akdlamiiti/v, &c. 
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“ Liberation is declared in the six systems to follow the 
death of the body. 

“ Such liberation is not cognised in perception like an 
emblic myrobalan frait in the hand. 

“ Therefore a man should preserve that body by means 
of mercury and of medicaments.” 
Govinda-bhagavat also says — 

“Holding that the enjojments of Avealth and of the 
body are not permanent, one should strive 

" After emancipation ; but emancipation results from 
knowledge, knowledge from study, and study is 
only possible in a healthy body.” 

The body, some one may say, is seen to be perishable, 
how can its permanency be effected ? Think not so, it is 
replied, for though the body, as a eomplexus of six sheaths 
or wrappers of the .«oul, is dissoluble, yet the body, as 
created by Hara and Gaunt under the names of mercury 
and mica, may be pei durable. Thus it is said in the 
Kasaliridaya — 

“ They who, without quitting the body, have attained to 
a new body, the creation of Hara and Gaurl, 

" The)"^ are to be lauded, perfected by mercury, at whose 
service is the aggregate of magic texts.” 

The ascetic, therefore, who aspires to liberation in this 
life should first make to himself a glorilied body. And 
inasmuch as mercury is produced by the creative conjunc- 
tion of Hara and Gauri, and mica is produced from Gaurf, 
mercury and mica are severally identified with Hara and 
Gauri in the verse — 

“Mica is thy seed, and mercury is my seed; 

“ The combination of the two, O goddess, is destructive 
of deatli and poverty.” 

This is very little to say about the matter. In the 
Ea»elvarasiddlianta many among the gods, the Daityas, 
the Munis, and mankind, are declared to hay^ attuned to 
liberation in this life by acquiring a divipe body through 
the efficacy of quicksilver. , ' 
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“ Certain of the gods, Mahei^a and others ; certain 
Daityas, ^ukra and others ; 

“Certain Munis, the Balakhilyas and others; certain 
kings, Somesvara and others ; 

" Govinda-hhagavat, Govinda-nayaka, 

“ Charvati, Kapila, Vyali, Kapali, Kandalayana, 

"These and many others proceed perfected, liberated 
'while alive, 

“Having attained to a mercurial body, and therewith 
identified.” 

The meaning of this, as explicated by Parame^vara to 
Parame^varf, is as follows ; — 

“By the method of works is attained, 0 supreme of 
goddesses, the preservation of the body ; 

“ And the method of works is said to be twofold, mer- 
cury and air, 

“ Mercury and air swooning carry off diseases, dead they 
restore to life, 

“ Bound they give the power of flying about.” 

The swooning state of mercury is thu.s described — 

" They say quicksilver to be swooning when it is per- 
ceived, as characterised thus — 

“ Of various colours, and free from excessive volatility. 
"A man should regard that quicksilver as dead, in which 
the following marks are seen — 

“ Wetness, thickness, brightness, heaviness, mobility.” 
The bound condition is described in another place as 
follows : — 

“ The character of bound quicksilver is that it is — 
“Continuous, fluent, luminous, pure, heavy, and that it 
parts asunder under friction.” 

Some one may urge : If the creation of mercury by 
Hara and Gauri were proved, it might be allowed that the 
body could be made permanent; but how can that be 
proved ? ' The objection is not allowable, inasmuch as that 
can be proved hy the eighteen modes of elaboration. Thus 
it is stated by the authorities — 
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“Eighteen modes of elaboration are to be carefully 
discriminated, 

“ In the first place, as pure in every process, for perfect- 
ing the adepts.” 

And these modes of elaboration are enumerated thus — 

“ Sweating, rubbing, swooning, fixing, dropping, coercion, 
restraining, 

“ Kindling, going, falling into globules, pulverising, 
covering, 

“Internfil flux, external flux, burning, colouring, and 
pouring, 

“And eating it by parting and piercing it, — are the 
eighteen modes of treating quicksilver.” 

Tliese treatments liave been described at length by 
Govinda - hhagavat, Sarvajna - rame^vara and the other 
ancient authorities, and are here omitted to avoid pro- 
lixity. 

The mercurial system is not to be looked upon as merely 
eulogistic of the metal, it being immediately, through the 
conservation of the body, a means to the liighest end, 
liberation. Thus it is .said in the Rasarnava — 

“ Declare to me, 0 god, that supremely efficacious 
destruction of ihe blood, that destruction of the body, 
imparted by thee, whereby it attained the power of flying 
about in the sky. Goddess (he replied), quicksilver is to 
be applied both to the blood and to the body. This makes 
the appearance of body and blood alike. A man should 
first try it upon the blood, and then apply it to the 
body.” 

It will be asked : Why should we make this effort to 
acquire a celestial body, seeing that liberation is effected 
by the self-manifestation of the’ supreme principle, exist- 
ence, intelligence, and beatitude? We reply: This is no 
objection, such liberation being inaccessible unless we 
acquire a healthy body. Thus it is said in the Rosah- 
ridaya — 

“ That intelligence and bliss set forth in all the* systems 
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ill which a multitude of uucertaiuties are melted 
away, 

“ Though it mauifest itself, what can it effect for heings 
whose bodies are unglorified 1 

“ He who is worn out with decrepitude, though he be 
free from cough, from asthma, and similar in- 
firmities, 

“ He is not qualified for meditation in whom the activi- 
ties of the cognitive organs are obstructed. 

“ A youth of sixteen addicted to the last degree to the 
enjoyment of sensual pleasures, 

“ An old man in his dotage, how should either of these 
attain to emancipation ? ” 

Some one will object ; It is the nature of the personal 
soul to pass through a series of embodiments, and to be 
liberated is to be e.\tvicated from that series of embodi- 
ments j how, then, can these two mutually c-xclusive con- 
ditions pertain to the same bodily tenement ? The objec- 
tion is invalid, as unable to stand before the following 
dilenunatic argument : — Is this e.xtrioation, as to the nature 
of which all the founders of institutes are at one, to be 
held as cognisable or as incognisable ? If it is incoguisable, 
it is a piu’e chimera ; if it is cognisable, we cannot dispense 
with life, for that which is not alive cannot be cognisant of 
it. Thus it is said in the Rasasiddhanta — 

" The liberation of the personal soul is declared in the 
mercurial system, O subtile thinker. 

“Ill the tenets of other schools which repose on a 
diversity of argument, 

“ Know that this knowledge and knowable is allowed 
in all sacred texts ; 

“ One not living cannot know the knowable, and there- 
fore there is and must be life.” 

And this is not to be supposed to be unprecedented, 
for tlie adherents of the doctrine of Vishnu-svaiiiin main- 
tain the eternity of the body of Vishnu half-man and half- 
lion. Thus it is said in the Sakara-siddhi — 
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“ I >;lonfy the maii-lioii set forth by Vishnu-svamin, ‘ 

“ Whoso only body is existence, iutelliyeiice, and eternal 
and inconceivably perfect beatitude.” 

If the objection be raised that the body of tiie man-lion, 
■which appears a.s composite and as coloured, is incompatible 
with real existence, it may he replied : How can the body 
of the man-lion be otherwise than really existent, proved 
as it is by three kinds of proof: (i.) by the intuition of 
Sauakaand others; (2.) by Vedic texts such as, A thousand 
heads has Purusha; and (3.) by Piiranic texts such as. 
That wondrous child, lotus-eyed, four-armed, armed with 
the conch-shell, the club, and other weapons ? Heal exist- 
ence and other like predicates are affirmed also by Srikanta- 
mih-a, the devoted adherent of Vishnu-svamin. Let, then, 
those who aspire to the highest end of personal souls be 
assured that the eternity of the body which we are setting 
forth is by no means a mere innovation. It has thus 
been said — 

“ What higher beatitude is there than a body undecay- 
ing, immortal, 

“The repository of sciences, the root of merit, riches, 
pleasure, liberation ? ” 

It is mercury alone that can make the body undecaying 
and immortal, as it is said — 

“ Onlj- this supreme medicament can make the body un- 
decaying and imperishable.” 

Why describe the efficacy of this metal ? Its value is 
proved even by seeing it, and by touching it, as it is said 
in the Easarnava — 

“ From seeing it, from touching it, from eating it, from 
. merely remembering it, 

“ From worshipping it, from tasting it, from imparting 
it, appear its six virtues. 

" Equal merit accrues from seeing mercury as accrues 
from seeing all the phallic emblems 

“On earth, those at Kedara, and all others whatso- 
ever." 
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In another place we read — 

“ The adoration of the sacred quicksilver is more beatific 
than the worship of all the phallic emblems at 
Kd^i and elsewhere, 

•‘Inasmuch as there is attained thereby enjoyment, 
health, exemption from decay, and immortality.” 
The sin of disparaging mercury is also set out — 

“ The adept on hearing quicksilver heedlessly disparaged 
should recall quicksilver to mind. 

‘‘ He should at once shun the blasphemer, who is by his 
blasphemy for ever tilled with sin.” 

The attainment, then, of the highest end of the per- 
sonal soul takes place by an intuition of the highest prin- 
ciple by means of the practice of union (erwo-i?) after the 
acquisition of a divine body in the manner we have de- 
scribed. Thereafter — 

“ Tlie light of pure intelligence shines forth unto certam 
men of holy vision, 

“Which, seated between the two eyebrows, illumines 
the universe, like tire, or lightning, or the sun : 

"I’erfect beatitude, unalloyed, absolute, the essence 
whereof is luminousness, uudilleronced, 

“Trom which all troubles are fallen away, knowable, 
tranquil, self-recognised : 

“ Fixing the internal organ upon that, seeing the whole 
universe manifested, made of pure intelligence, 

“ The aspirant even in this life attains to the absolute, 
his bondage to works anunlled.” 

A Vedio text also declares : That is Easa (mercury), 
having obtained this he becomes beatitude. 

Thus, then, it has been shown that mercury alone i^ the 
means of passing beyond the burden of transmigratory 
pains. And conformably we have a verse which sets 
forth the identity between mercury and the supreme self — 

“ May that mercury, which is the very self, preserve us 
from dejection and from the terrors of metem- 
psychosis, 
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"Wliich is iiatuiallj’ to be applied again and again by 
those that aspire to liberation from the enveloping 
illusion, 

“ Which perfected endures, which plays not again when 
the soul awakes, 

“Which, when it arises, pains no other soul, which 
shines forth by itself from itself.” A. E. G. 
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^CHAPTER X. 

THE VAI^ESHIKA OE ATJLTJKYA DAE^ANA.^ 

Whoso wishes to escape the reality of pain, which is 
established by the consciousness of every soul through its 
being felt to he essentially contrary to every rational 
being, and wishes therefore to know the means of such 
escape, — learns that the knowledge of the Supreme Being 
is the true means thereof, from the authority of such pas- 
sages as tliese {^vetMvatam Upan. vi. 20) — 

“ Wlien men shall roll up the sky as a piece of leather, 

“ Then shall there be an end of pain without the know- 
ledge of Siva.” 

Now the knowledge of the Supreme is to be gained by 
hearing {Sravana), thought {inanana), and reflection (hhdk- 
vand), as it has been said — 

“ By scripture, by inference, and by the force of repeated 
meditation, — 

* By these three methods producing knowledge, he gains 
the highest union {yoga). ’ 

Here thought depends on inference, and inference de- 
pends on the knowledge of the vydpti (or universal pro- 
position), and the knowledge of the rydpti follows? the 
right understanding of the categories, — hence the saint 
Kantkla® establishes the six categories in his tenfold 

' The Vaiseshikas are called AulCi- I. 2.^), AkshaptCda, Ea.dda, Uldka, 
kydh in Hemachandra’s Abhidhdna- and Vatsaare called the sons of a. 
efiintdmani ; in the Vityu pui\in.a - He ia here called by his Bynonym 
(quoted in Aufrecht’s Cutiil p. 53 h Kanabhaksha. 

K 
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treatise, commencing witli tlie words, “ Now, therefore, we 
shall explain duty.” 

In the first hook, consisting of two daily lessons, he 
describes all the categories which are capable of intimate 
relation. In the first dhnika\\Q defines those which j)os-| 
sess “genus” {jdti), in the second “genus” (or “generality") 
itself and “ particularity.” In the similarly divided second 
book he discusses " substance,” giving in the first dhnika 
the characteristics of the five elements, and in the second 
he establishes the existence of space and time. In the 
third book he defines tlie soul and the internal sense, the 
former in the first dlinilM, the latter in the second. In 
the fourth book he discusses the body and its adjuncts, 
the latter in the first dhnika, and the former in the second. 
In the fifth book he investigates action ; in the first dhnika 
he considers action as connected with the body, in tlie 
second as belonging to the mind. In the sixth book he 
examines merit and demerit as revealed in ^ruti ; in the 
first dhnika he discusses the merit of giving, receiving 
gifts, &o., in the second the duties of the four periods of 
religious life. In the seventh book he discusses ‘quality 
and intimate relation j in the first dhnika he considers the 
qualities independent of thought, in the second those 
qualities which are related to it, and also intimate rela- 
tion. In the eighth book he examines “indeterminate” 
and “ determinate ” perception, and means of proof. In 
the ninth book he discusses the characteristics of intellect. 
In the tenth book he establishes the different .kinds of 
inference.^ 

The method of this system is said to be .t hreefold . 
“ enunciation,” “definition,” and “investigation."* “But,” 
it may be objected, “ ought we not to include ‘ division,’ 


' It Is singular that this is in- difTerence of the qualities of the 
accurate. The ninth book treats of soul, and the three causes, 
that perception which arises from ” For this extract from the dd 
supersensible contact, &c , and infer- bledthya of Vdti^dyana, see Cole- 
ence. The tenth treats of the mutual brooke’s Essays (new edition), voL i. 

p. 2S5. 
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and so make the method foiufold, not threefold?” We 
demur to this, because “division” is really included in a 
particular kind of enunciation. Tims when we declare 
that substance, quality, action, generality, particularity, and 
intimate relation are the only six jjositive categories, — 
this is an example of enunciation. If you ask “ What is 
the reason for this definite order of the categories ? ” we 
answer as follows : — Since “substance” is the chief, as being 
the substratum of all the categories, we enounce this first; 
next “quality,” since it resides in its generic character in 
all substances [though ditterent substances have different 
qualities] ; then “ action,” as it agrees with “ substance ” 
and “quality” in possessing “generality;”^ then “gener- 
ality,” as residing in these three; then “particularity,” 
inasmuch as it possesses “intimate relation;”® lastly, 
“intimate relation ” itself; such is the principle of arrange- 
ment. 

If you ask, “ Why do you say that there are only six 
categories since ‘ noii-oxistence ’ is also one ! ” we answer : 
Because we wish to speak of the six as positive categories, 
-i.e., as being the objects of conceptions which do not 
involve a negative idea. “Still,” the objector may retort, 
“how do you establish this definite number ‘onlysi.x’? 
for either horn of the alternative fails. For, we ask, is 
the thing to be thus excluded already thoroughly ascer- 
tained or not ? If it is thoroughly ascertained, why do you 
exclude it ? and atUl more so, if it is not thoroughly 
ascertained? What sensible man, pray, spends his strength 
in denying that a mouse has horns ? Thus your definite 
number ‘ only six ’ fails as being inapplicable.” This, how- 
ever, we cannot admit; if darkness, &c., are allowed to 
form certainly a seventh category (as "non-existence”), 
we thus (by our definite number) deny it to be one of the 
six positive categories, — and if otliers attempt to include 

‘ Cf. BMahd-paricJichheda, sloka by “ intimate relation ” in the eter- 
14. nal atoms, jca 

“ Particularity ” {vileaha) resides 
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“capacity,” “ number,” &c., \\liich we allow to be certainly 
positive existences, we thus deny that they make a seventh 
category. But enough of this long discu-sion. 

Substantiality, La (dravijateddi), ie, the genera of sub- 
stance, quality, and action, are the definition of the triad 
substance, qinlity, and action lespectively. The genus of 
substance (dmvi/atva) is chat which, while it alike exists 
with intimate lelatioii in the (eteiiial) sky and the (tian- 
sitory) lotus, is itself eternal,^ and does not exist with 
intimate lelation in smelL- 

The genus ot quality (gunatva) is that which is imme- 
diately suhoidmate to the genus existence, and exists with 
intimate 1 elation 111 whatever is not an intimate or mediate 
cause.® The genus of action (km matia) is that which is 
immediately suhoidmate to the genus existence, and is 
not found with intimate relation in anything eternal.^ 
Generality (or genus, sdmdnya) is that which is found in 
many things w'ith intimate lelation, and can never be the 
counter-entity to emeigeiic non-e\i'teiice ® Particulaiity''' 
(mSeslia) exists w ith intimate relation, but it is destitute 


1 Thia clause ib added, as othei- 
wibe the definition ivould apply to 
“ duality ’* and ** coniunctioii ” 

- Thib 1-9 added, a:> uthci\\is»e the 
dednitiou ii ould apply to ” e\ibt- 
ence’ m I nch is the 

genu9f to which sub-ituice, qn'iht\, 
and action aie immediately sub- 
oidmate. 

^ Existence {satta) is tlie genus of 
dial I/a, guna, and hriya Dranfa 
alone can be the intim ite cau-»e of 
an> thing; and all actions arf> the 
mediate (or non-intiinate> cau>e of 
conjunction and disjunction. Some 
qualities (as sami/oja, i apa, &c ) 
may be mediate cau-^c**, but tin'* i-s 
accidental and doca nut belong to 
the essence of fjuna, as many gnnas 
can nevei be mediate causes 

^ As all karmas are transitory, 
harmaiva is only found in the amiya. 
I correct in p. 105, line 20, nxtyd’- 
samaveiaCvaj this is the leading of 


the M::? in the Calcutta Sanskiit 
College Libiai}. 

/c, it can never be destroyed. 
Indcstiuctibilit}, howevei, 1-9 found 
in tune, space, c^c ; to exclude these, 
tlnicfoie, the foimer clause of the 
definition i-> added. 

® “PaiticuKiity (whence the 
name YaKe&hika) is not **indiMdu> 
ality, as of this paiticulai flash of 
lightning,” — but it is the individu- 
ality either of those ctoinal sub- 
stances which, being single, have no 
genus, as ctbei, time, and space; 
01 of the ditfeient atomic minds ; or 
of tlic atoms of the four remaining 
substance'', taith, watci, flic, and 
an, the' 9 e atoms being supposed to be 
the ne2jiu8 ultra, and as they ha\e 
no paitb, they aie what they are by 
their own indivisible nature. Ballan- 
tyne translated viksAa as “ultimate 
diffeience ” I am not sure whether 
the individual soul has vitfesAo* 
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of generality, which stops mutual non-existence.‘ Intimate 
relation (samavd i /a) is that connection which itself has 
not in timat e relation.^ Such arc the definitions of the 
six categories. 

Substance is ninefold, — earth, water, fire, air, ether, time, 
space, soul, and mind. The genera of earth, &c. (iwitlii- 
iu7m),are the definitions of the fu st four. The genus of earth 
is that generality which is immediately subordinate to 
substance, and resides in the same subject with colour 
pi'oilnced by baking.® 

The genus of water is that generality which is found 
with intimate relation in water, being al.so found in intimate 
relation in river and sea. The genus of fire is that gener- 
ality which is found with intimate relation in fire, being 
also found with intimate relation in the moon and gold. 
Tlie genus of air is that which is immciliately subordinate 
to substance, and is found Avith intimate relation in the 
organ of tlie skin.* 

As ether, space, and time, from their being single, can- 
not be subordinate genera, their several names stand 
respectively for their technical appellations. Ether is the 
abode of particularity, and is found in the same subject 
with the non-eternal (janya) special cpiality rvhich is not 
produced by contact.® 

Time is that Avhich, being a pervading substance, is the 
abode of the mediate cause® of that idea of remoteness 

' Mutual non-cxistence {mvjonyd- ■* The of touch id an aerial 

bhdva) exists between two notions iuteguinent. — CoUhvolcc, 
which have no property in common, ® Sound is twofold,—” produced 
as a "pot is not cloth;” but the from contact,” as the .sound, and 
genus is tlie same in two pots, both “produced from sound,” as the 
alike being pots. second. Jam/a is added to exclude 

- ** SamavdyasamhanddhhdnH s(t~ Clod’s knowledge, while sanij/ogd^ 
mavdyo na juiihf" Siddh. Mukt. jnnya excludes the soul’s, which i.s 
{Sarfiyoya being a {juna has i/iniatm produced by contact, as of the soul 
existing in it with intimate rcia- ami mind, mind and the senses, &c. 
tion). ® The mediate cause itself is the 

^ The feel or touch of earth is said conjunction of time with some body, 
to be “neither hot nor cold, and its &c., existing in time, — this latter is 
colour, taste, smell, and touch arc the intimate cause, while the know- 
changed by union with fire” (Bhd* lerlge of the revolutions of the sun 
shdparichchheda, d. 103, 104). is the instrumental cause. In p. 

106, lino 12, read adhikaranaip.. 
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(^aratvcC) wliicli is not found with intimate relation in 
space ; ^ while space is that pervading substance which pos- 
sesses no special qualities and yet is not time.® The general 
terms dtmatxa and vianastva are the respective definitions 
of soul (at mail) and mind (manas). The general idea of soul 
is that which is subordinate to substance, being also found 
withintimato relation in that which is without form® ani'drt- 
ta). The general idea of mind is that which is subordinate 
to substance, being also found existing with intimate rela- 
tion in an atom, but [unlike other atoms] not the intimate 
cause of any substance. There are twenty-four qualities; 
seventeen are mentioned directly in Kanada’s Sutras (i. 1,6), 
“ colour, taste, smell, touch, number, quantity, severalty, 
conjunction, di.sjunction, remoteness, proximity, intelli- 
gence, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and effort;” and, 
besides these, seven others are understood in the word 
“and,” viz., gravity, fluidity, viscidity, faculty, merit, 
demerit, and sound. Their respective genera (I’^palva, 
&c.) are their several definitions. The elass or genus of 
“ colour ” is that winch is subordinate to quality and exists 
with intimate relation in blue. In the same way may be 
forineTtH^'cteftnitlons of the rest. 

“ Action ” is fivefold, according to the distinction of 
throwing upwaids, throwing downwards, contracting, ex- 
panding, and going: revolution, evacuating, &c., being 
included under " going.” The genus of throwing upwards, 
&c., will be their respective definitions. The genus of 
throwing upwards is a subordinate genus to action; it 
exists with intimate relation, and is to be known as 
the mediate cause of conjunction with a higher place. In 
the same manner are to be made the definitions of throw- 
ing downwards, &c. Generality (or genus) is twofold, 
extemsive and non-extensive ; existence is extensive as 
found with intimate connection in substance and quality. 


' Paratva being of two kinds, 
daisika and IxiUka. 

^ Time, ^ace, and mind have 
no special qualitie.'s ; the last, how- 


ever, is not pervading but atomia 
^ The three other paadrikat, beside 
soul, which are amdrtta, — ^time, ether, 
and space, — are not genera. 
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or ill quality and action ; substance, &c., are non-exteiisive. 
The deliiiitioii of generality has been given before. Par- 
ticularity and intimate relation - cannot bo divided, — in 
the former case in consequence of the infinite number of 
separate particularities, in the latter fr om intimate relation 
bein g but one ; t heir definitions have been given before. 

There is a popular proverb — •. 

“ Duality, change produced by baking, and disjunction 
produced by disjuuction, — lie whose mind vacillates not in 
these three is the true Vaiieshika;” and therefore we will 
now show the manner of the production of duality, &c. 

There is here first the contact of the organ of sense 
with the object; thence there arises the knowledge of the 
genua unity ; then the distinguishing perception apelishd- 
buddhi [by which we apprehend “this is one,” “this is 
one,” <S:c.] ; then the production of duality, dvitva (in the 
object);^ then the knowledge of the abstract genus of 
duality (ilvUvalra) ; then the knowledge of the quality 
duality as it exists in the two things ; then imagination - 
(smiiskdm).^ 

But it may here be asked what is the proof of duality, 
&c., being thus produced from apckslidbuddhi ? The great 
doctor (Udiiyaiia) maintained that apeJishdbuddhi must be 
the producer of duality, &c., because duality is never 
found separated from it, while, at the same time, we 
cannot hold apcksJidhuldhi as the cause only of its being 
known [and therefore it follows that it must be the cause 
of its being produced *], just as contact is with regard to 
sound. "VVe, however, maintain the same opinion by a 

' All iimnbers, from duality up- material previously supplied to it by 
wards, are artificial, t.e., they arc the senses and the inturnal organ or 
made by our minds; unity alone mind. (Cf. the tables in p. I 53 -) 
exists in things theinsclvcd — each ^ Here and elsewhere I omit the 

being one; and they only become metrical summary of the original, as 
two, &c., by our choosing to regard it adds notliing new to the previous 
them Bo» and thus joining them in prose. 

thought. * Every cause must be either 

* is here the idea con' jUdpcikd or janaJea; apclislidhuddhii 

ceived the mind — created, in not being the former, must be the 
fact, by its own energies out of the latter. 
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different argument ; duality, &c., cannot be held to he made 
known (,jnd2iya) hy that non-elenial apprehension whose 
object is two or more individual unities {i.e., apcksJidlmddhi), 
because these are qualities which reside in a plurality of 
subjects [and not in any one individual] just as "seve- 
ralty ” does [and, therefore, as apekshdbuddhi is not their 
jndpaha, it must be theiryaM«A’«]. 

Next we will describe the order of the successive destruc- 
tions. Prom apckslidhuddhi arises, simultaneously with the 
production of duality (dvitvd), the destruction of the know- 
ledge of the genus of unity; next from the knowledge of 
the genus of duality (dvitvatva) arises, simultaneously with 
the knowledge of the quality duality, the destruction of 
apekshdluddhi; next from the destruction of apchshdbaddhi 
arises, simultaneously with the knowledge of the two sub- 
stances, the destnrction of the duality; next from the 
knowledge of the two substances arises, simultaneously 
with the production of imagination (sariidcdra), the desti'iic- 
tion of the knowledge of the quality; and next from 
imagination arises the destruction of the knowledge of the 
substances. 

The evidence for the destruction of one kind of know'- 
ledge by another, and for the destruction of another know- 
ledge by imagination, is to be found in the following 
argument; these knowledges themselves which are the 
subjects of the discussion are successively destroyed by 
the rise of others produced from them, because knowledge, 
like sound, is a special quality of an all-pervading sub- 
stance, and of momentary dur.ation.^ I may briefly add, 
that when you have the knowledge of the genus of unity 
simultaneously with an action in one of the two things 
themselves, producing that separation which is the opposite 

^ apx^rehends *'this pervading substance, but the \n> 

is one,** '‘this is one,’’ &c. ; but dividual i^rtions of each have diftcr. 
duality, for instance, does not reside ent special qualities ; hence one man 
in either of these, but in both to* knows what another is ignorant of, 
gother. and one portion of ether has sound 

^ The Vaiseshikas held that the when another portion has not. I>r. 
jivutman and space are each an all' Koer, in his yersion of the Bhiishii 
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to the conjunction lint piodncccl the ■whole, in that 
case you have the suhscqueiit de^tiuctioii of duality pro- 
duced by the destruction of its abiding- jd ice (the t'wo 
things), butMlicic you hue tlm sepii ilc action taking 
place siniultineoiisly with the rise of apd iluihuddhi, there 
}ou haie the destruction of duality jnoduced by the 
unite d influence of both ^ 

ApeJisMhuddhi is to be consideied as that opeiation of 
the mind which is the coiiiitci-entity to tint emergent 
non-e\istence (ae, destiuction) which itself causes a sub- 
sequent destiiiction ^ 


P'liichchheda, has mi&tiansl itc 1 in 
iinpoitant Siitia which beais c ii this 
point It IS said in Sutra 26 — 

atho1a’*a mninamt 

avyaptf ui \tt%h Ishumko ti esha 
n<i taliyate^ 

vhich docs not mean ‘ the «pcciil 
i\\\ ilitics of cthei and soul vre Iiiiu 
till n t< spico and iiioiiicntai^ duii 
tioii but ‘the special qualities of 


other ind kf»ul (» e , sound, know 
kdoC Lc) aic limited to diftoient 
poiti ns uid of moment iry dm a 
ii n 

1 The authoi here mentions two 
othci causes of the destiuction of 
(hiti t btsid s tint alipady j^ivcii 
in p I S'* 1 14 ( iprl kJi il mhibi u 1 n)^ 
\i/ t ) tyanu iiid thoumtul tction 
of 6 ih — 


1 Lkatiajiuna 

2 Apeksh ibuddhi 

3 D\it\otpattiaiid cl 

alva jn ina n i a 

4 Diitiatvapuna 

5 DMt> abulia buddhi 

and ipck'«li ibud 
dhiii i i 

6 Diitsa nisa and | 

diavja buddhi 1 


Aia^aia I ii> i 
Asayaia \ibh ^a 
ksajaia sunjc^^i 
n i a 

Dvit\ i Miua \ i (f c, 
av ay iv in ili) n i>ih 
DMt%a ni a (tc, of 
aiayasm) 


\\a\a\a knya 
A\ vy ua \ibh i^ja 

A\ \y \\ \ siiny o^a n i i 

\dhara nisa (of a\ v 
^ a^ in) 

Dvitva ni a 


The second and third columns 
rcpiesent what tikes place when, in 
the couise of the si\ stepb of elatia 
jnana, Ac , one of the two paits 
lb it<«clf diMdtd cithei at thc/fu^ 
or the second moment In tho fiist 
CISC, the dtitia of the whole is dc 
stioyed m the fifth moment, and 
therefore its only cause is its unme 
diately pieceJing diitmdhn 2 na a, 
or, as Mddheva calls it, asiai/anti^ 
ritti In the Swcond case, the novi 
aiiives at the same moment Bimul 
taneously by both columns (l) and 
(3), and hence it may be ascribed to 


the united action of two causes, 
aiclshubuddhi 7 ia arindudhai a~na a 
Any Jiif/a which arose in one of the 
parts aftci the second moment 
would be uniinpoitant, as the na a 
of the di ittn of the w hole w nild take 
pi ice b> the oii^inil «5tqu^iice in 
column (i) in the sixth ineinent, 
and in this wa\ it would be too late 
t) affect that lesnlt 

ICf fiom the destruction of 
apelahabuddfii follows the debtruc 
tionnf dmtiaj but the other destnic 
tions previously dcbciibed were fol- 
lowed by some production, — thus 
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Next -we will inquire in how many moments, commenc* 
ing with the destruction of the compound of two atoms (the 
dmjanulaC), another compound of two atoms is pi'oduccd, 
having colour, &c. In the course of this investigation the 
mode of production will be explained. Krst, the com- 
pound of two atoms is gradually destroyed by the series 
of steps commeneing with the contact of fire ; ' secondly, 
from the conjunction of fire arises the destruction of the 
qualities black, &c., in the single atom; thirdly, from 
another conjunction of fire arises the production of red, 
&c., in the atom; fourthly, from conjunction with a soul 
possessing merit arises an action- in the atom for the 
production of a substance ; fifthly, by that action is pro- 
duced a separation of that atom from its former place; 
sixthly, there is produced thereby the destruction of its 
conjunction with that former place ; seventhly, is produced 
the conjunction with another atom ; eighthly, from these 
two atoms arises the compound of two atoms; ninthly, 
from the qualities, &c., of the causes {i.e., the atoms) are 
produced colour, &c., the qualities of the effect the 
flvyamha). Such is the order of the series of nine mo- 
ments. The other two series,® that of the ten and that of 
the eleven moments, are omitted for fear of prolixity. 
Such is the mode of production, if we hold (with the 
Vaiseshikas) that the baking process takes place in the 


the knowledge of dviivatva arose 
from the destruction of elcatvajmlnOt 
&c. (cf. Siddd. Mukt, p, 1071. I 
may remind the reader that in Hindu 
logic the counter-entity to the non- 
existence of a thing is the thing its'df. 

^ From the conjunction of fire is 
prod]iced an action in the atoms of 
the jar j thence a separation of one 
atom from another; thence a de- 
struction of the conjunction of atoms 
which made the black (or unbaked) 
jar ; thence the destruction of the 
compound of two atoms. 

^ I.e., a kind of initiative ten- 
dency. 

3 These are explained at full 


length in the Siddhdnta Muktiivali, 
pp. 104, 105. In the first series wc 
have — I. the destruction of the div/a- 
nuka and simultaneously a disjunc- 
tion from the old place produced by 
the disjunction (of the parts) ; 2. 
the destruction of the black colour 
in the drynnuka, and the simul- 
taneous destruction of the conjunc- 
tion of the cfryanKla with that place ; 
3. the production of the red colour 
in the atoms, and the simultaneous 
conjunction with another place ; 4. 
the cessation of the action in the 
atom produced by the original con- 
junction of fire. The remaining 
5-10 agree with the 4-9 above. 
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atoms of the jar.^ The iTuiyayilcas, however, maintain 
that the baking process takes iilace in the jar. 

“Disjunction produced by disjunction” is twofold, — 
that produced b}’ the disjunction of the intimate [or 
material] causes only, and that produced by the disjunction 
of the intimate cause and the non-cause [*.«., the place]. 
We will first describe the former kind. 

It is a fixed rule that when the action of breaking arises 
in the [material] cause which is inseparably connected 
with the effect in one of the two halves of the pot], 
and produces a disjunction from the other half, there is 
not produced at that time a disjunction from the place or 
point of space occupied by the pot ; and, again, when there 
is a disjunction from that point of space occupied by the 
pot, the disjunction from the other half is not contem- 
porary with it, but has already taken place. For just as 
we never see smoke without its cause, tire, so we never see 
that effect of the breaking in the pot which we call the 
disjunction from the point of space,® without there having 
previously been the origination of that disjunction of the 
halves which stops the conjunction whereby the pot was 
brouglit into being. Tlierefore tlic action of breaking in 
the parts produces the disjunction of one part from another, 
but not the disjunction from the point of space ; next, this 
disjunction of one part from another produces the destruc- 
tion of that conjunction which had brought the pot into 
existence; and thciice arises the destruction of the pot, 
according to the princiide, ccssante causd cessat cffectus. 
'The pot being thus destroyed, that disjunction, which 

1 The VaiSeshikas hold that when followers of the Nyilya maintain that 
a jar is bakedi the old black jar is the hre penetrates into the different 
destroyedf its several compounds of compounds of two or more atomSi 
two atoms, &c., being destroyed ; and, without any destruction of the 
the action of the fire then produces old jar, proilucns its effects on these 
the red colour in the separate atoms, compounds, and thereby changes not 
and, joining these into new corn- the jar but its colour, &c., — ^it is still 
pounds, eventually produces a now the same jar, only it is red, not 
red jar. The exceeding rapidity of block. 

the steps prevents the eye’s detect- ° In p. 109, line 14, I read ffoga* 
ing the change of the jars. The r^avihlidgakartiitvasya. 
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resides in both the halves (which arc the material or 
intimate causes of the 250t) during the time that is marked 
by the destruction of the pot or perhaps having reference 
onlv to one indeiiondcnt half, initiates, in the case of 
that half where the breaking begiin, a disjunction from 
the point of space which had been connected with the 
pot ; but not in the case of the other half, as there is no 
cause to irroduco itd 

But the second kind is as follows : — As action which 
arises in the hand, and causes a disjunction from tliat 
witli which it was in contact, initiates a disjunction® from 
tlie jioints of space in whicli the original conjunction took 
place ; and this is “ the disjunction of tlie intimate cause 
and the non-cause.” When the action in the hand produces 
an clibct in relation to any jxunts of s^ince, it initiates also 
in the same direction a disjunction of the intimate eflect 
and the non-effect ; thus the disjunction of the body [the 
intimate effect] and the points of space arises from the dis- 
junction of the hand and the points of space [the liand being 
an intimate or material cause of the body, but tlie points of 
&]iacc being not a cause]. This second disjunction is not 
liroduced by the action of the body, because the body is 
suiiposcd to be at the time inactive ; nor is it produced by 
the action of the hand, Itecau.ie rt is impossible that an 
action residing in some other ^ilace [as tlie hand] should 
liroduce the effect of disjunction [in the body]. Therefore 
wo conclude by exhaustion that we must accept the view 
— that it is the di.sjunction of the intimate cause and the 

^ Tliu iSiddhaiitj. Mukt.i\aII, p. 112, conjunction with that old place ; 7. 
do^cribes the series of steps ; — i. An the conjunction with the new place ; 
actioni«as of breaking, in one of the S. the cessation of the original im- 
halvGS ; 2. the disjunction of the pulse of fracture. Here the second 
two halves ; 3. the dc'ttruction of disjunction (viz., of the half of the 
the conjunction which originally pot and the place) is produced by 
pioduced the pot; 4. the de>truc« the previous disjunction of thehalves, 
tion of the pot ; 5. by the disjunction the intimate causes of the pot. 
of the two halves is produced a dis- ’ The original has a plural vi- 
junction of the severed half from the hhdgdn, ie., disjunctions from the 
old place ; 6. the destruction of the several points. 
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non-cause 1 whicli causes tlie second disjunction of tbe 
body and the points of space. 

But ail oppoiioiit may here object tliat “ what you for- 
merly stated (p. 147) as to existence beiny denied of dark- 
ness, &c., is surely unreasonable ; for, in fact, there are no 
less than four diil'erent opinions maintained on this point, — 
thus (c.) the Bhatta Mimamsakas and the Vedantius hold 
that darkness is a substance; ( 1 .) ^iidhara Acharya ® holds 
that the colour of dark blue is imposed [and thus darkness 
will be a quality]; (c.) some of the PriUdiakara Miiniimsakas 
hold that it is the absence of the cognition of light; (d.) 
the Naiyayikas, &c., hold that it is the absence of light.” 
In reply, we assert that as for the lirst alleged opinion (a.) 
it is quite out of the question, as it is consistent with 
neither of the two possible alternatives ; for if darkness 
is a substance, it mu^t either bo one of the nine well- 
known substances, eartli, &c.,* or some different one. But 
it cannot bo any one of tlie nine, since, under wliichever 
one you would idaco it, all the qu.ilities of that substance 
should certainly be found in it; nor can you, on the other 
hand, assert that it is some sulvtance different from these 
nine, since, being in itself destitute of qualities, it cannot 
properly be a substance at all [the very deliiiiLion of sub- 
stance being “ that which is the substratum of qualities "], 
and therefore, of course, it cannot be a different substance 
from the nine. But you may ask, “ IIow can 5^ou say that 
darkness is destitute of qualities, when it is perceived as 
possessed of the dark blue of the tamala blossom ? ” We 
reply, that this is merely an error, as when men say^ that 
the [colourless] sky is blue. But enough of this onslaught 
on ancient sages.* (b.) Hence it follows that darkness can- 
not have its colour imposed upon it, since you cannot have 
an imposition of colour without supposing some substratum 

> /.e., the disjunction of the hand * 1 ain nut sure that it would not 
and the points of space. be better to read riddhaveiidkayd, 

‘ The author of a commentary on rewounding the wounded, instead of 
the Bhagavad Gitd. vriddhavivaMai/d. 

s For dravyddi teaA ffithivyidi. 
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to receive it ; ^ and again, we cannot conceive the eye as 
capable of imposing a colour when deprived of the con- 
current cause, the external light. Nor can we accept that 
it is an impression independent of the eye \i.e., produced 
by the internal sense, mind], because the concurrence of 
the eye is not a superlluous but an indispensable condi- 
tion to its being produced. Nor can you maintain that 
“ absence or non-existence {ahhdva is incapable of being 
expressed by alllrinative tense affixes [and, therefore, as we 
do use such phrases as tenebrcB onuntur, darkness cannot 
be a mere non-existence”]; because your assertion is too 
broad, as it would include such cases of non-existence as a 
mundane collapse, destruction, inattention,® &c. [and yet 
we all know that men do speak of any of these things as 
past, present, or future, and yet all are cases of ahhdva]. 
(c.) Hence darkness cannot be the absence of the cognition of 
light, since, by the well-known rule that that organ which 
perceives a certain object can also perceive its absence, it 
would follow that darkness would be perceived by the 
mind [since it is the mind which perceives cognitions].* 
Hence we conclude that the fourth or leinaining opinion 
must be the true one, viz., that darkness is only the 
absence ot light. And it need not be objected that it is 
very difficult to account for the attribution to non-exist- 
ence of the qualities of existence, for we all see that the 
quality haiopiness is attributed to the absence of pain, and 
the idea of separation is connected with the absence of 
conjunction. And you need not assert that “ this absence 
of light must be the object of a cognition produced by the 
eye in dependence on light, since it is the absence of an 
object possessing colour,® as we see in the case of a jar’s 

^ Unless you the rope yuu can- dltalca-hriyd. It has that meaning 
not mistake it for a serpent. in K^lvyaprakitsa, V. (p. 114, 1 . 1). 

“ In p. 110, last line, road *bhdve. The mind perceives 

^ Keadiup. 1 10, la^t line, therefore it would perceive its ab- 

dhdnddUhu, Vidhijn'otyaya^roagorly sence, t.s., darkness, but this last is 
means an imperative or potenti^ perceived by the eye. 
allix implying ** command ; ^ but the ^ I.e., light possesses colour, and we 
pandit takes vidhi here os hhdvabo- cannotseea jar s absence in the dark. 
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absence,” because by the very rule on which you rely, viz,, 
that that on which the eye depends to perceive au object, 
it must also depend on to jierceive tliat object’s absence, 
it follows that as there is no dependence of the eye on 
light to perceive light, it need not depend thereon to per- 
ceive this light’s absence. bTor need our opponent retort 
that " the cognition of darkness [as the absence of light] 
necessitates the cognition of the place where the absence 
resides [and this will require light],” as such an assertion 
is quite untenable, for we cannot admit that in order to 
have a conception of absence it is necessary to have a 
conception of the place where the absence resides, else 
we could not have the perception of the cessation of sound, 
as is implied in such an expression as “• the tumult has 
ceased.” ^ Hence, having all these difficulties in his mind, 
the venerable Kanada uttered his aphorism [as an i;pse 
dixit to settle the question] : “ Dravi/a-git,iia-karma-niah- 
paiti-vaidharmydd allidms tamas” {Vais. Sdt. v. 2, 19), 
” Darkness is really iiou-exfsteiiee, since it is dissimilar to 
the production of substances, qualities, or actions.” The 
same thing has been also eslabl.shed by tlie aruument that 
darkness is perceived by the eye - [uitliout liglit, whereas 
all substances, if perceptible at all, require the presence 
of light as well as of the eye to be visilile]. 

Hoii-existence {abhdvd) is considered to be the seventh 
category, as established by ncgaiive proofs. It may he 
coupisely defined as that which, itself not having intimate 
relation, is not intimate 1 elation;® and this is twofold, 
“ relative non-existence ” * and “ reciprocal non-existence.’' 

^ Sound resides in the iinpoicep' eva vd tamah iydtt vdhydlolai>ragra’ 
tible ether, and cessation is the liani antareiia chahhushd na gj'ih- 
dhvarpidhluivat or “cn-ergent nun- ycta." * 

existence.” ^ Intimate relation has rJ.*'o no 

" The reading iiratyayavedyaiLcna intimate relation, 
seems supported by p. i lO, last lint^ ^ ” (sum- 

but it is di dicult to trace the aigu- MnjuWmHi) is tltc negation of a 
ment ; I have, therefore, ventured relation ; thus ” the jar is not in the 
hesitating^’' to read pi'atyaX'nhare- house'* is '^absolute nou-exibtence,” 
dyatvena, and would refer to the ** it was not in the house ” is “ ante- 
commentary (Vais. SiU. p, 250), cedent,” and " it will not be in the 
** yadi hi nda-riipavan nflatii riijJdni lioi!8e**i8 **emero¥»nt,”T!nn-f‘xistence, 
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The fonner is again divided -into “ antecedent,” “ emer- 
gent,” and “absolute.” “Antecedent” is that non-exist- 
ence which, though without any beginning, is not ever- 
lasting ; “ emergent ” is that which, though having a 
beginning, is everlasting; “ absolute” is that non-existence 
which abides in its own counter-entity ; ^ “ reciprocal non- 
existence” is that which, being different from “absolute,” 
has yet no defined limit [i.e., no terminus ad quern nor ter- 
minus a quo, as " antecedent ” and “ emergent ” have]. 

If you raise the objection that “ ‘ reciprocal non-exist- 
ence’ is really the same as ‘absolute non-existence,’” we 
reply that this is indeed to lose one’s way in tlie king’s 
highroad ; for “ reciiwocal non-existence ” is that negation 
whose opposite is held to be identity, as “ajar is not cloth;” 
but “ absolute non-existence ” is that negation whose 
opposite is connection, as “ there is no colour in the air.” - 
Nor need you here raise the objection that “ ahhdva can 
never be a means of producing any good to man,” for we 
maintain that it is his stnmnum boimm, in the form of 
final beatitude, which is only another term for the absolute 
abolition of all pain [and therefore comes under the cate- 
gory of ahhdva']. E. E. C. 

^ Le t the absfjlute absence of the jdti ffhafatiHi which resides in the 
jar i'i found in the jar, as, of course, jar. 

the jar does not reside in the jar, ' The opposite is there is colour 
but in the spot of ground, — it is the in the air,^' 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE akshapIda (ob nyIya) PAR^AUA- 

The principle that final bliss, the absolute abolition of 
pain, arises from the knowledge of the truth [though in, a 
certain sense universally accepted], is established in a 
special sense as a particular tenet ^ of the Hyaya school, 
as is declared by the author of the aphorisms in the words 
" proof, that which is to be proved, &o., — from knowledge 
of the truth as to these things there is the attainment of 
final bliss.” This is the first aphorism of the Nydya 
^astra. Now the Nyiiya ^astra consists of five books, 
and each book contains two “daily portions.” In the 
first daily portion of the first book the venerable Gotama 
discusses the definitions of nine catagoiies, beginning with 
“pi oof,” and in the second those of the remaining seven, 
beginning uitli " discussion” (mda). In the first daily 
poition of the second book he examines “ doubt,” discusses 
,the four kinds of “p oof,” and refutes the suggested 
objections to their being instruments of right knowledge; 
and in the second he shows that “ presumption,” &c., are 
really included in the four kinds of “ proof ” already given 
[and therefore need not be added by the Miiiiamsakas as 
separate ones]. In the first daily portion of the iJhird 
book he examines the soul, the body, the senses, and their 
objects; in the second, “undei star ding” (buddhi), and 
“.mind " (manas). In the first daily portion of the fourth 
book he examines “volition” (jpravritti), the “faults.” 

' Cf. Nyrfya Sutias, i. 19. 


I. 
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“ transmigration,” “ fruit ” [of actions], “ pain,” and “ final 
liberation;” in the second he investigates the truth ^ as 
to the causes of the “faults,” and also “wholes” and 
“ parts.” In the first daily portion of the fifth book he 
discusses the various kinds of futility {jdti), and in the 
second the various kinds of “ occasion for rebuke ” (nigrw- 
hasthdna, or “ unfitness to be argued with ”). 

' In accordance with the principle that “ to know the 
thing to be measured you must first know the measure,” 
“proof” (pramdna) is first enunciated, and as this must 
be done by defining it, we have first a definition of “ proof.” 
“Proof” is that which is always accompanied by right 
knowledge, and is at the same time not disjoined from 
the proper instruments [as the eye, &c.], and from the 
site of knowledge the soul];^ and tliis definition thus 
includes the jeculiar tenet of the Nyaya School that God 
is a source of right knowledge,® as the author of the 
aphorisms has expressly declared (ii. 68), “ and the fact 
of the Veda’s being a cause of right knowledge, like spells 
and the medical science, follows from the fact that the lit 
one who gave the Veda was a source of right knowledge.” 
And thus too hath the universally renowned teacher 
Udayana, who saw to the farthest shore of the ocean of 
logic, declared in the fourth chapter of the Kusumaiijali : 

" Eight knowledge is accurate comprehension, and right 
knowing is the possession thereof; authoritativeness is, 
according to Gotama’s school, the being separated from all 
absence thereof. 

“He in whose intuitive unerring perception, insepar- 
ably united to Him and dependent on no foreign inlets, 
the succession of all the various existing objects is con- 
tained, — all the chaff of our suspicion being swept away 

^ In p. 112 , line ifj, of the* Cal- {visltaya), as these are, of course, 
cutta edition, 1 read douhanimiila’- connected with right knowledge. 

(compare ^ T^vara is a cause of right know- 
NyKya Sdt. iv. 68). ledge (pramdipa) according to the 

^ Without this last clause the definition, because he is ii'avidyd 
definition might include the objeoto dirayah. 
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by the removal of all possible faults as caused by the 
slightest want of observation in Him, — lie, Siva, is my 
autliorily; what have I to do with otlieio, darkened as 
their autlioiity must ever he with rising doubts?” 

“ Proof ” is fourfold, as being divided into perception, 
inference, analogy, and testimony. The “ thing to be 
proved” [or the “object of right notion”] is of twelve 
kinds, viz., soul, body, the senses, their objects, under- 
standing, mind, volition, faults, transmigrations, fruit, pain, 
and final liberation. “Doubt” is a knowledge whose 
nature is uncertainty; and this is threefold, as being 
caused by the object’s possessing only qualities which are 
common to other things also, and therefore not distinctive, 
— or by its possessing only in-elevant qualities of its own, 
which do not help us in determining the particular point 
in question,^ — or by conflicting testimony. The thing which 
one proposes to one’s self before proceeding to act, is “ a 
motive ” (prayojana) ; this is twofold, i.e., visible and 
invisible. “ An example ” is a fact brouglit forward as a 
ground for establishing a general principle, and it may 
be either affirmative or negative.® A “ tenet ” {dddhdnta) 
is something which is accepted as being authoritatively 
settled as true ; it is of four kinds, as being “ common to 
all the schools,” “peculiar to one school,” "a pregnant 
assumption ” [leading, if conceded, to a further conclusion], 
and “an implied dogma” (i. 26-31). The "member” (of 
a demonstration) is a part of the sentence containing an 
inference for the sake of another ; and these are five, the 
proposition, the reason, the example, the application, and 
the conclusion (i. 32-38). “Confutation” (tarka, i. 39) is 
the showing that the admission of a false minor neceesi- 
tates the admission of a false major ® (of. Sut. i. 39, and 

^ On this compare Siddhanta the smoke, the confutation of there 
Muktivali, p. 115. being no lire in the hill” (Jinllan- 

^ On these compare my note to ti/ne). Or, in other words, “the 
Oolebrooke*s Essays, voL i. p. 315. mountain must have the absence-of- 

3 “ Our coming to the conclusion smoke {vydpalta) if it has the ab- 
that there can be no smoke in the sence-of'hi^ (the false vydpi/a**). 
hill if there be no fire, while we see 
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iv. 3) ; and tbis is of eleven kinds, as vijdgh&ta, dtmdSraya, 
iiaretardSraya, &c. 

“ Asceriainment ” (jiinmya, i. 40) is ri”lit knowledj^'e or 
a perception of the real state of the case. It is of four 
kinds as produced by perception, inference, analogy, or 
Uestiiiiony. “ Discussion ” (t>dda) is a particular kind of 
convcrsiition, having as its end the ascertainment of truth 
(i. 41). "’Wrangling” (jalpa) is the talk of a man only 
wishing for victory, who is ready to employ arguments 
for either side of the question (i. 42). “Cavilling” (vi- 
tandd) is the talk of a man who docs not attempt to 
establish his own side of the question (i. 43). “ Dialogue ” 
(Icailid) is the taking of two opposite sides by two dis- 
putants. A “fallacy” is an inconclusive reason which is 
supposed to prove something, and this may be of five 
kinds, the “erratic,” the “contradictory,” the "uncertain," 
the “unproved,” and the "precluded” or “mistimed” 
(Slit. i. 44-49). “Unfairness” (chhala) is the bringing 
forward a contrary argument by using a term wilfully in 
an ambiguous sense ; this is of three kinds, as there may 
be fraud in respect of a term, the meaning, or a nieta- 
pliorical phrase (i. 50-54). “Futility” (jdti) is a self- 
destrnctive argument (i. 58). This is of twenty-four kinds 
(as described in the fifth book of ihe Nyaya aphorisms 
(1-38). “Occasion for lebuko” is where the disputant 
loses his cause [by stupidity], and this is of twenty-two 
kinds (as described in the fifth book of the aphorisms, 
44-67). We do not insert here all the minute sub-divi- 
sions through fear of being too prolix, — they are fully 
explained in the aphorisms. 

But here an objector may say, " If these sixteen topics, 
proof, &o., are all thus fully discussed, how is it that it has 
received the name of the Nyaya ^astra, [as reasoning, i.e., 
Nydya,ai logic, properly forms only a small part of the topics 
which it treats of ? ”] We allow the force of the objection; 
still as names are proverbially said to be given for some 
special reason, we maintain that the name Nyaya was 
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rightly applied to Gotama’s system, since “ reasoning,” or 
inference for the sake of another, is justly held to he a 
predominant feature from its usefulness in all kinds of 
knowledge, and from its being a necessary means for every 
kind of pursuit. So it has been said by Sarvajna, “ This 
is the pre-eminent science of Xyaya from its establishing 
our doctrines against opponents, and from its producing 
action ; ” ^ and by Pakshila Swamin, “ This is the science 
of reasoning (dnmkshiki) divided into the different cate- 
gories, ‘proof,’ &c. ; the lamp of all sciences, the means 
for aiding all actions, the ultimate appeal of all religious 
duties, well proved in the declarations of science.” * 

But here an objector may say, “When you declare that 
final liberation arises from the knowledge of the truth, do 
you mean that liberation ensues immediately upon this 
knowledge being attained ? ” We reply, “ No,” for it is 
said in the second Nyaya aphorism, " Pain, birth, activity, 
faults, false notions, — on the successive annihilation of 
these in turn, there is the annihilation of the one next 
before it,” by means of this knowledge of the truth. Now 
false notions are the thinking the body, &c., which are 
not the soul, to be the soul ; “ faults ” are a desire for those 
things which seem agreeable to the soul, and a dislike to 
those things which seem disagreeable to it,® though in 
reality nothing is either agreeable or disagreeable to the 
soul. And througli the mutual reaction of these different 
“ faults ” the stupid mau desires and the desiring man is 
stupid ; the stupid mau is angry, and the angry mau is 
stupid. Moreover the man, impelled by these faults, does 
those things which are forbidden: thus by the body he does 
injury, theft, &c. ; by the voice, falsehood, &c. ; by the mind, 
malevolence, &c. ; and this same sinful "activity” pro- 
duces demerit. Or, again, he may do laudable actions by 

* Action(pmi;ritti)followaafturthc ® The printed text omits the third 
ascertaiiinient of the truth by nydya. faull^ “ a stupid indillerence, moka," 

^ Cp. ydtsydyana’s Comment., p. which is however referred to pre- 
6. The Calcutta e^tion reads pra- seutly. 
blrtitd for parUahitd. 
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Ilia body, as alms, saving others, &c., truthful speaking, 
upright counsel, &c., by his voice, and guilelessness, &c., 
by his mind ; and this same right activity produces merit. 
But both are forms of activity, and each leads to a 
similar laudable or blamable birth or bodily manifesta- 
tion ; and while this birth lasts there arises the impression 
of “ pain,” which we are conscious of as of something that 
jars against us. Now this series, beginning with “false 
notions” and ending with “pain,” is continually going 
on, and is what we mean by the words “ mundane exist- 
ence,” which rolls on ceaselesslj', like a waterwheel. And 
whenever some pre-eminent man, by the force of his 
previous good deeds, obtains through the teaching of a 
great teacher the knowledge that all this present life is 
only a scene of pain and bound up with pain, he recognises 
that it is all to be avoided, and desires to abolish the 
ignorance, &c., which are the causes tliat produced it.^ 
Tlien he learns that the one means to abolish it is the 
knowledge of the truth; and as he meditates on the 
objects (if right knowledge divided into the four sciences,® 
there arises in his mind the knowledge of the truth, or, in 
other words, a right view of things as they are ; and from 
this knowledge of the truth false notions disappear. When 
false notions disappear, the "faults" pass away; with 
them ceases “activity;” and with it ceases "birth;” and 
with the cessation of “birth” comes the entire abolition 
of ■' pain,” and this absolute abolition is final bliss. Its 
absohiteness consists in this, that nothing similar to that 
which is thus abolished can ever revive, as is expressly 
said in the second aphorism of the Nyaya Siitras : "Pain, 
birth, activity, faults,false notions, — since, on the successive 
annihilation of these in turn, there is the annihilation of 

^ 111 ]). \lC), line 3, I wouM rratl the caii»cs of tlie stalulity of the 
ianniiu’fU'ifflftm (ov ((tmiiiwUtlxnn. world” 'cf. ISfauu, vii. 4^). It 

' This rufuis to tlie couplet so occurs in Kuiuaudaki’s Kitisdra, ii. 
often quoted in Hindu authors, 2. and seems to be refeiTed to in 
“Logic, the three Vedas, trade and Viitsydyana’s Com. p. 3, from which 
agriculture, and the eternal doctrine Miidbava is here^librrowing, 
of polity, — these four sciences are 
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the one next before it, tliere is [011 the annihilation of the 
last of them] final heatitude.” 

“But is not your definition of the summum bonum, 
Bberatio]!, i.e., ‘ tlie absolute abolition of pain/ after all 
as much beyond our reach as treacle on the elbow is to 
the tongue ; ^ why then is this continually put forth as if 
it were established beyond all dispute ? " We reply that 
as all those who maintain liberation in any form do 
include therein the absolute abolition of pain, our defini- 
tion, as being thus a tenet accepted in all the schools, 
may well be called the royal highway* of philosophy. 
No one, in fact, maintains that pain is possible without 
the individual’s activity. Thus even the Madhyamika’s 
opinion that ‘‘liberation consists in the abolition of soul,” 
does not controvert our point, so far at any rate as that it 
is the abolition of pain. But if you proceed to argue that 
the soul, as being the cause of pain, is to be abolished just 
like the body, &c., we rejply that this does not hold, since 
it fails under either alternative. For do you mean by 
“ the soul,” (a.) the continued succession of cognitions, or 
(6.) something dificrent therefrom ? (a.) If the former, we 

make no objection, [since we Nay'dyikas allow that cogni- 
tion is evanescent,® and we do desire to abolish cognition 
as a cause of pravritti or action ^], for who would oppose 
a view which makes for his own side ? (&.) But if the 
latter, then, since it must be eternal,® its abolition is 
impossible ; and, again, a second objection would be that 
no one would try to gain your supposed "summum bonum;’’ 
for surely no sensible person would strive to annihilate 
the soul, which is always the dearest of aU, on the prin- 

^ Compare the English proverl^ fii'st moment, remains during the 
“ As soon as the cat can lick her second, and coa*'<'s in the third, 
ear.” * See Nyaya .sut. i. 2. 

- Literally the “bell- road,” ie^ * As otherwise ^\hy should we 
“ the chief road through a village, rc<iuire liberation at all ? Or rather 
or that by which elephants, &c., the author probably assumes that 
decorated with tinkling ornaments, other Naiydyikas have sufKciently 
proceed.” — WiUon'a DicA. established this point against its 

* The cognition is produced in the opponents, cf. p. 167, line 1 1. 
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oij'lo that “everything else is dear for the soul’s pleasure;’' 
and, again, everybody uses such a phrase as “liberated,” 
[and this very term refutes the idea of annihilation or 
abolition], 

“But why not say with those Bauddhas who hold the 
doctrine of pure intelligence \i.e., the Yogacharas and the 
Sautrantikas ^], that ‘ the summum honum ' is the rising of 
pure intelligence consequent on the cessation of the con- 
scious subject ? ” To this view we object that there is an 
absence of means ; and also it cannot be established that 
the locus [or subject] of the two states is the same. For 
the former, if it is replied that the well-known fourfold 
set of Bauddha contemplations * are to be accepted as the 
cause, we answer that, as [according to the Bauddha tenet 
of the momentary existence of all things] there cannot be 
one abiding subject of these contcmiilations, they will 
necessarily exercise a languid power like studies pursued 
at irregular intervals, and be thus ineffectual to produce 
any distinct recognition of the real nature of things. 

And for the latter, since the continued series of cogni- 
tions when accompanied by the natural obstacles ® is said 
to be “bound,” and when freed from those obstacles is 
said to be “liberated,” you cannot establish an identity 
of the subject in the two states so as to be able to say 
that the very same being which was bound is now 
liberated. 

Nor do we find the path of the Jainas, viz., that “ Libera- 
tion is the releasing from all ‘ obstructions,’ ” a path en- 
tirely free from bars to impede the wayfarer. Pray, will our 
Jaina friend kindly inform us what he means by “ obstruc- 
tion ” ? * If he answers “ merit, demerit, and error,” we 
readily grant what he says. But if he maintains that 
“ the body, is the true obs- ruction, and hence Liberation is 
the continual upspringing of the soul consequent on the 

^ See supra, pp. 24-32. ^ Bi the form of the variotis lieias . 

^ All is momentaTy, ^ is pain, or ** afflictions.” 
all is 8ui generis, oJl is unreal ^ Avara^a, cf. pp. 55i 58* 
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body’s annihilation, as of a 2’arrot released from its 
cage,” then we must inquire whether this said soul 
possesses form or not. If it possesses form, then has it 
parts or not ? If it has no parts, then, since the well- 
known definition of an atom will apply here as “that 
which has form without parts,” it will follow that the 
attributes of the soul are, like those of an atom, impercep- 
tible to the senses.! If you say that it has parts, then 
the general maxim that “whatever has parts is non- 
eternal,” would necessitate that the soul is non-eternal ; 
and if this were conceded, then two grand difficulties 
[against the Providential course of the world] would burst 
in unopposed, viz., that what the soul has done would, at 
its cessation, perish with it [and thus fail of producing 
the proper fruit], wliile it would have reaped during life 
the effects of what it had not done [as the good and evil 
which happened to it would not be the consequences of 
its actions in a former birth]. If, on the other hand, the 
Jaina maintains that the soul does uotpos.sess form at all, 
then how can ho talk of the soul’s “upspringing,” since 
all such actions as motion necessarily involve an agent 
possessing form ? ^ 

Again, if we take the Charvaka’s view “ that the only 
bondage is depeudeuce on another, and therefore indepen- 
dence is the true liberation,” — if by “ independence ” he 
means the cessation of pain, we have no need to controvert 
it But if he means autoci'atic power, then no sensible 
man can concede it, as the very idea of earthly power 
involves the idea of a capability of being increased and of 
being equalled.® 

Again, the Sankhya opinion, which first lays down,that 
nature and soul are utterly distinct, and then holds that 

^ But the Nydya holds that the b difBcuIt, but I believe that p 7 ’ati’ 
attributes of the soul, as happiness, bandlia means here vgdpti, as it does 
desire aversion, are perceived in Sslnkbya Sutras, i. 100. 
b}’ the internal sense, mind (Bhdshd * The true summum honum must 
P. § 83). be nimtimyay — incapable of being 

* The reading iK&TtajyraiihaTidiidt added to. 
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“liberation is the soul’s remaining as it is in itself after 
nature [on being known] has withdrawn,” — even this 
opinion accepts our tenet of the abolition of pain; but 
there is left a difficulty as to whether this cognition of 
the distinction between nature and soul resides in the 
soul or in nature. It is not consistent to say that it 
resides in the soul, since the soul is held to be unchange- 
able, and this would seem to involve that previously it 
had been hampered by ignorance; nor can we say that it 
resides in nature, since nature is always held to be un- 
inielligent. Moreover, is nature spontaneously active or 
inactive 1 If the former, then it follows that there can be 
no liberation at all, since the spontaneous actions of things 
cannot be set aside ; and if the latter, the course of mun- 
dane existence would at once cease to go on. 

Again, we have the same recognition of our “abolition 
of pain” in the doctrine of Bhatta Sarvajna and his 
followers, that “ Liber.nion is the manifestation of an 
eternal happiness incapable of being increased but here 
we have the difficulty that an eternal happiness does not 
come within the range of definite proof. If you allege 
^ruti as the proof, we reply that f^ruti has no i)lace when 
the thing itself is precluded by a valid non-perception ; i or 
if you allow its authority, then you will have to concede 
the existence of such things as floating stones.® 

“But if you give up the view that ‘liberation is the 
manifestation of happiness,’ and then acce[)t such a view 
as that which holds it to be only the cessation of pain, 
does not your conduct resemble that of the dyspeptic 
patient who refused sweet milk and preferred sour rice- 
gruell” Tour satire, however, falls powerless, as fitter 
for some speech in a play [rather than for a grave philoso- 
phical araument]. The truth is that all happiness must 

‘ Yoi/i/aaiipalaldlii is when an “grivdnal} plavaTiti," see TJttara 
object is not seen, and yet all the Naishadha, xvii. 37. The phrase 
usual concurrent causes of vision are aimdnal^ plavanti ooours in Shadv. 
present, as the eye, light, &c. Br. 5, 12. 

‘ Alluding to the Vedic phrase. 
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be included under the category of pain, since, like honey 
mixed with poison, it is always accompanied by pain, 
either as admitting of increase,^ or as being an object of 
perception, or as being exposed to many hostile influences, 
or as involving an irksome necessity of seeking all kinds 
of instruments for its production. Nor may you retort on 
us that we have fulfilled the proverb of “seeking one 
thing and dropping another in the seaich,” since we have 
abolished happiness as being ever tainted by some inci- 
dental pain, and, at the same time, our own favourite 
alternative is one which no one can consider desirable. 
For the truth is that any attempt to establish happiness 
as the summum honum, since it is inevitably accompanied 
by various causes of pain, is only like the man who 
would try to grasp a red-hot ball of iron under the delusion 
that it was gold. In the case of objects of enjoyment got 
together by rightful means, we may find many firefly-like 
pleasures; but then how many are the rainy days to drown 
them ? And in the case of those got together by wrong 
means, the mind cannot even conceive the future issue 
which will be brought about. Let our intelligent readers 
consider all this, and not attempt to disguise their own 
conscious experience. Therefore it is that we hold it as 
indisputable that for him, pre-eminent among his fellows, 
who, through the favour of the Supreme Being, has, by 
the regular method of listening to the revealed Sruti, &c., 
attained unto the knowledge of the real nature of the soul, 
for him the absolute abolition of pain is the true Liberation. 

But it may be objected, " Is there any proof at all for 
the existence of a Supreme Being, i.e., perception, infer- 
ence, or Sruti ? Certainly perception cannot applyjiere, 
since the Deity, as devoid of form, &c., must be beyond 
the senses. Nor can inference hold, since there is no 
universal proposition or true middle term which can 
apply.^ Nor can Sruti, since neither of the resulting 

* Or perhaps “capable of being surpassed.” 

’ Since the Supreme Being is a single instance. 
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alternatives can be sustained ; for is it supposed to reveal, 
as being itself eternal, or as non-eternal ? Under the former 
view an established tenet of our school would be con- 
tradicted [viz., that the Veda is non-eternal] ; under the 
latter, we should be only arguing in a circle.^ As for 
comparison and any other proof which might be adduced 
[as that sometimes called presumption, &c.], they need 
not be thought of for a moment, as their object matter 
is definitely limited, and cannot apply to the present case.* 
Therefore the Supreme Being seems to be as unreal as a 
hare’s horn.” But all this elaborate disputation need excite 
no flurry in the breast of the intelligent, as it can be at 
once met by the old argument, “The mountain, seas, &c., 
must have had a maker from their possessing the nature 
of effects just like a jar.” (a.) Xor can our middle terra 
[possessing the nature of effects] be rejected as unproved 
{asiddka), shice it can be established beyond a doubt by the 
fact of tlio subject’s possessing parts. “ But what are we to 
understand by this 'possessing parts ’ ? Is it ' existing in 
contact with parts,’ or ‘ in intimate relation with parts ' ? 

It cannot be the first, since tliis Avould equally apply to ' 
such eternal things as ether,® &c. ; nor can it be the 
second, since tlii' would prove too much, as applying to 
such cases as the [eternal] species, thread, which abides 
in intimate relation with the individual threads. It there- 
fore fails as a middle term for your argument.” We reply, 
that it holds if we explain the “possessing parts” as 
“ belonging to the class of those substances which exist in 
intimate relation.”^ Or we may adopt another view and^ 

^ Since the Veda, if non-etemal, tact with the parts of everything-, as 
must [to be authoritative] have c.y., a Jar. 

been cicated by (lod, and yet it * The whole (as the jar) resides 
is broiiglit forward to reveal the b^ intimate relation in its parts ^as 
existence of God. the jar s two halves). But the eter- 

“ The Kydya holds presumption nal subotances, etlier, time, the soul, 
to be included under inference, and mind, and the atoms of earth, water, 
comparison is declared to be the fire, and air, do not thus reside in any- 
ascertaining the relation of a name thing, although, of course, the cate- 
to the thing named. gory viseaha does reside in them by 

^ Since ether is connected by con- intimate relation. The word ^*sub- 
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maintain that it is easy to infer the “ possessing the nature 
of effects ” from the consideration of their possessing in- 
termediate magnitude.^ __ 

(6.) Nor can our middle term be rejected as “con- 
tradictory” {vii'uddlia)^ since there is no such acknow- 
ledged universal proposition connected with it as would 
establish the opposite major term to that in our syllogism 
that they must have had no maker], (c.) Nor is our 
middle term too general (anaihinta), since it is never 
found in opposite instances [such as the lake, which is the 
vipalcsJia in the argument, “ The mountain has fire because 
it has smoke ”]. (d.) Nor again is it precluded {hddhUa 

or Tcdidtyayopadishpi), for there is no superior evidence to 
exercise such a precluding power, (e.) Nor is it counter- 
balanced (sat-pratipaksMta), for there does not appear to 
be any such equally valid antagonist. 

If you bring forward as an antagonistic syllogism, 
" The mountains, &c., cannot have had a maker, from the 
fact that they were not produced by a body, just as is the 
case with the eternal ether,” — this pretended inference 
will no more stand examination than the young fawn can 
stand the attack of the full-grown lion ; for the additional 
words “ by a body ” are useless, since “ from the fact that 
they were not produced” would be a sullicient middle 
term by itself [and ihe argument thus involves the fallacy 
vxdd&A. vydpyatvdsiddh%\? Nor can you retort, “Well, let 
this then be our middle term;” for you cannot establish 
it as a real fact. Nor again is it possible to raise the 

stances’’ excludes tontufva, niul “ex- older Naiydyikas maintained that 
istiiig in intimate relation” excludes the argument ‘ the mountain has fire 
ether, &c. because it has blue smoke,’ involved 

' Intermediate between infinite the fallacy of vyslpyatvdsicblhi, be- 
and infinitesimal, all eternal sob- cause the alleged middle term was 
stances being the one or the other. unnecessarily restricted (see Sid- 
‘ The n'ruddAa-licfu is that which dbantaMuktav.p.77). Themoderns, 
'is never found where the major term however, more wisely consider it as 
is. a harmless error, and they would 

’ This and much more of the rather meet the objection by assert- 
whole discussion is taken from the ing that there is no proof to establish 
Kusumitijali, v. 2, and I extract my the validity of the assumed middle 
note on the passage there. “The tenn,” 
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smallest shadow of a fear le-^t our middle term should he 
liable to limitation by any suggested coiulitinri {iipddhi)} 
[such as ‘‘ the being produced by a corporeal agent,” to 
limit otir old reason “fiom having the nature of effects”], 
because we have on our side a valid line of argument to 
establish our view, viz., “If the mountaius, &c., had no 
maker, then they would not be effects [but all do acknow- 
ledge that they have the nature of effects], for in this world 
' that is not an effect which can attain its proper nature in- 
dependently of any series of concurrent causes. And this 
series inevitably involves the idea of some sort of maker ; 
and I mean by “being a maker” the being possessed of that 
combination of volition, desne to act, and knowledge of 
the proper means, which sets in motion all other causes, 
but is itself set in motion by none. And hence ue hold 
that if the necessity of a maker were overthrown, the 
necessity of the acticn of all the other causes would be 
simultaneously overthrown, since these are dependent 
thereon; and this would lead to the monstrous doctrine 
that effects could be iiroduced without any cause at all. 
There is a rule laid down by ^afikara-kiPkara which 
applies directly to the present case — 

“ When a middle term is accompanied by a sound argu- 
ment to establish its validity, 

“ Then you cannot attempt to supply a limiting con- 
dition on account of the [supposed] non-invariable 
concomitance of the major term.” 

If you maintain that there are many sound counter- 
aiguments, such as “ If the Supreme Being were a maker. 
He would be possessed of a body,” &c., we reply, that all 
such reasoning is equally inconsistent, whether we allow 
that Supreme Being’s existence to be established or not.® 

^ ror tho upddhi Q^. pp. 7, 8. itself non o\ist nt, cn not l»t. the 

- As in tlic former case it would be locus ur snibjLct of a negation (cf. 
clear that it is a .subject for separate Ku^untttnjali, iii. 2 ). **Juatasthat 
discussion; and in the latter you subject from which a i^iven attribute 
^ would bo liable to the fault of is excluded cannot be unreal, so 

ds/dd/a, a baseless inference/’ since neither can an unreal thing be the 
your subject (or minor term), being subject of a negation.” 
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As lias been said by TJduyaua Acbaiya [in the Kusuman- 
jali, iii. 5]— 

“If Si'uli, &c., have any authority, negative argu- 
ment fails from being precluded ; if they are falla- 
cious, our old objection of a ‘ baseless inference ’ 
returns stronger than ever.” 

Nor need we fear the possibility of any other contra- 
diction to our argument, since it would be overthrown by 
either alternative of God’s being known or unknown.’- 

“Well, let all this he granted ; hut the activity of God in 
creating the world, what end did it have in view? His own 
advantage or some other being’s ? If it was for the former 
end, was it in order to attain something desired, or to 
avoid something not desired 1 It could not be the first, 
because this would be quite incongruous in a being who 
possesses every possible desire gratified ; and for the same 
reason too it could not be the second. If it was for the 
latter end [the advantage of another] it would be equally 
incongruous ; for who would call that being “ wise ” who 
busied himself in acting for another ? If you replied that 
His activity was justified by compassion, any one would at 
once retort that this feeling of compassion should have 
rather induced Him to create all living beings happy, and 
not checkered with misery, since this militates against 
His compassion ; for we define compassion as the disin- 
terested wish to avoid causing another pain. Hence we 
conclude that it is not befitting for God to create the 
world. This has been said by Bhattacharya — 

“ Hot even a fool acts without some object in view ; 

“ Suppose that God did not create the world, what end 
would be left undone by Him ? ’’ — , 

We reply, 0 thou crest-jewel of the atheistic school, bo 

^ If God is kno'wn^ then His exis- pai\lh<tUUvat, an - 1 then begin the 
tence must be gr^^nted ; if He is not next clause with sydd etat. The 
knowUj bow can we argue about printed text, vikalpapardliatah aydi 
Him? I read lines 15, 16, in p. tcuf efaf, seems unintelligible. 

120 of the Calcutta edition, vikal^ht^ 
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pleased for a moment to close thy envy-dimmed eyes, 
and to consider the following suggestions. His action in 
creation is indeed solely caused by compassion ; but the 
idea of a creation whicli shall consist only of happiness is 
inconsisti.'iit with the nature of things, since there cannot 
but arise eventual differences from the different results 
which will ripen from the good or evil actions of the beings 
who are to be created. Nor need you object that tliis 
would interfere with God’s own independence [as He 
would thus seem to depend on others’ actions], since there 
is the well-known saying, “ One’s own body does not 
hinder one;” nay rather it helps to carry out one’s aims;' 
and for this there is authority in such passages of the 
Veda as that (in the Sveta^vatara Upanishad, iii. 2), “Tliere 
is one liudra only; he admits ® not of a second,” &c. “ But 
then how will you remedy your deadly sickness of reason- 
ing in a circle ? [for yon have to prove the Veda by the 
authority of God, and then again you have to prove God’s 
existence by the Veda”]. We reply, that we defy you to 
point out any reasoning in a circle in our argument. Do 
you suspect this “ reciprocal dependence of each,” which 
you call “ reasoning in a circle,” in regard to their being 
produced or in regard to their being known ? * It cannot 
be the former, for though the production of the Veda is 
dependent on God, still as God Himself is eternal, there 
is no possibility of His being produced ; nor can it be in 
regard to their being known, for even if our knowledge 
of God were dependent on the Veda, the Veda might be 
learned from some other source ; nor, again, can it be in 
regard to the knowledge of the non-eternity of the Veda, 
for the non-eteruiiy of the Veda is easily perceived by 

^ The agi'T&go.te of the various " The usual reading is tastJiar for 
subtile bodies constitutes Hiranya- tastke. 

garbha, or the supreme soul viewed ^ For these divisions of the anyon* 
in His relation to the world as creatori ydtraya fallacy, see Nydyaa^tra vjnttij 
while the aggregate of the gross i, 39 (p. 33). 
bodies similarly constitutes his gross 
body (vinij). 
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any yogin endowed with the transcendent faculties (tivra^ 
&c.) 

Therefore, when God has been rendered propitious by 
the performance of duties wliich produce His favour, the 
desired end. Liberation, is obtained; thus everything is 
clear. E. B. C. 


NOTE ON PAGES 172, 173. 

We have here an exeiuplifteation of the live fallacies or heto&hhasas 
of the miitlern Hindu logic (cf. Siddiidnlamuht., § 71, TarkasaTp,gr„ 
55-67), viz., anaikdiita, viruddha, asuldha, MMlyayopadishta or bd- 
dhita, and pratipakshita or sat-pratipahshti. The four first of these 
generally correspond to the savpabhiclidra or “ erratic,” viruddha or 
“contradictory,” addhyasama or “unproved,” and atttakdla or “mis- 
timed," i.e., “ precluded,” as given in the list of fallacies of the older 
logic in p. 164 ; hut pratipakshita coiTesponds imperfectly to praka- 
rwyasama. The prakaranasama or “ unceitain ” reason is properly 
that reason which is equally available for both sides, as, e.g,, the 
argument, “Sound is eternal because it is audil)le,” wliich could be 
met by the equally plausible argument, “ Sound is non-etemal be- 
cause it is audible ; ” or, according to other authorities, it is that 
reason which itself raises the same difficulties as the original ques- 
tion, as, e.g., “ .«ound is non-eternal because eternal qualities are not 
perceived in it ; ” here this alleged reason is as much the subject of 
dispute as the old question, “ Is sound eternal } ” But the pratipak- 
shi/a reason is one which is counterbalanced by an equally valid 
reason, as “ Sound.is eternal because it is audible,” and “ Sound is 
non-eternal because it is a product” 


* For tlvra cf. Toga sAtras, L 21, Z2. 
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UHAPTEE XII. 

THE JAIMINI-DABiSiLNA. 

An objector may here ask, “Are you not continually 
repeating that merit (dharma) comes from the practice of 
duty (dharma), but how is duty to be defined or proved ? " 
Listen attentively to my answer. A reply to this ques- 
tion has been given in the older ^ Mfmaipsa by the holy 
sage Jaimini. Now the Mlmamsa consists of twelve 
books.* In the first book is discussed the authoritativeness 
of those collections of words which are severally meant by 
the terms injunction (vidhi), “explanatory passage” {arthor 
vddd), hymn (mantra), tradition (smriti), and “ name.” In 
the second, certain subsidiary discussions [as e.g., on ap'&rva) 
relating to the difference of various rites, refutation of 
(erroneously alleged) proofs, and difference of performance 
[as in “ constant” and " voluntary ” offerings]. In the third, 
Sindi, “ sign ” or “ sense of the passage ” (linga), “ con- 
text” (vdkya), &c., and their respective weight when in 
apparent opposition to one another, the ceremonies called 
pratipattirkarmdni, things mentioned incidentally (andra- 
bhyddhitd), things accessory to several main objects, as 
praydjas, &c., and the duties of the sacrificer. In the 
fourth, the influence on other rites of the principal and 
subordinate rites, the fruit caused by the juhd being 
made of the lutea /random, &c., and the dice-play- 
ing, &c., which form subordinate parts of the rdyasdya 
sacrifice. In the fifth, the relative order of different 

1 Mtfdhava here calls it the prdeht Mlindipid. 

* Cf. J. Nydyamdldvitt, pp. 5-g. 
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passages of ^ruti, &c., the order of different parts of a 
sacrifice [as the seventeen animals at the vAjapey(i\, the 
multiplication and non-multiplication of rites, and the 
respective force of the words of &ruti, order of mention, 
&c., in determining the order of performance. In the 
sixth, the persons qualified to offer sacrifices, their obliga- 
tions, the substitutes for enjoined materials, supplies for 
lost or injured offerings, expiatory rites, the saltra offer- 
ings, things proper to be given, and the different sacrificial 
fires. In the seventh, transference of the ceremonies of 
one sacrifice to another by direct command in the Vaidic 
text, and then as inferred by “ name ” or “ sign.” In the 
eighth, transference by vii-tue of the clearly expressed or 
obscurely expressed “ sign,” or by the predominant “ sign,” 
and cases where no transference takes place. In the 
ninth, the beginning of the discussion on the adaptation 
of hymns when quoted in a new connection (li/ia), the 
adaptation of sdmans and mantras, and collateral questions 
connected therewith. In the tenth, the discussion of 
occasions where the non-performance of the primary rite 
involves the “preclusion” and non-performance of the 
dependent rites, and of occasions where rites are precluded 
because other rites produce their special result, discussions 
connected with the graha offerings, certain sdmans, and 
various other things, and a discussion on the different 
kinds of negation. In the eleventh, the incidental mention 
and subsequently the fuller discussion of tantra ^ [where 
several acts are combined into one], and dvdpa [or the per- 
forming an act more than once]. In the twelfth, a discus- 
sion on prasanga [where the rite is performed for one chief 
purpose, but with an incidental further reference], tavtra, 
cumulation of concurrent rites (samuchchaya) and option. 

Now the first topic which introduces the discussions of 

^ Thus it is said that he who de- tantra one offering to Agni would do 
sires to be a family priest should for both ; but as the offenng to Soma 
offer a blaok-necked animal to Agni, comes between, they cannot be 
a parti-coloured one to Soma, and united, and thus it must be a case 
a black-necked one to AgnL Should of dvdpa, t.e., offering the two sepa- 
this be a case for tantra or not 7 By rately (/. Nydyamdld, xL i, 13). 
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the Purva-Mimdmsa arises from the aplioiism, “Now there- 
fore a desire to know duty [is to he entertained by thee ”]. 
Now the learned describe a “topic” as consisting of five 
members, and these are (a.) the subject, (&.) the doubt, 
(c.) the primd facie argument, (d.) the demonstrated con- 
clusion, and (e.) the connection {sangati). The topic is dis- 
cussed according to the doctrines held by the great teachers 
of the system. Tims the “subject” to be discussed is the 
sentence, “TheVeda is to be read.” Nowthe“doubt” wliich 
arises is whether the study of Jaimini’s Mstra concerning 
duty, beginning with the aphorism, “ Duty is a thing whicli 
is to be recognised by an instigatory passage,” and ending 
wiih “ and from seeing it in the anvdhdryaf is to be com- 
menced or not. 1h.e ]jnmd fade argument is that it is not 
to be commenced, whether the injunction to read the Veda 
be held to have a visible and present or an invisible and 
future fruit, (a.) If you say that this injunction must have 
a visible fruit, and this can be no other ^ than the know- 
ledge of tlie meaning of what is read, we must next ask 
you whether this said reading is enjoined as something 
which otherwise would not have been thought of, or 
wliether as something ■which otherwise would have been 
optional, as we see in tlie rule for shelling rice.* It can- 
not be the former, for the reading of the Veda is a means 
of knowing the sense thereof from its very nature as 
reading, just as in the parallel instance of reading the 
Mahabharata; and we see by this argument that it would 
present itself as an obvious means quite independently 
of the injunction. Well, then, let it be the latter alterna- 
tive ; just as the baked flour cake called jturoddsa is made 
only of rice prepared by being unhusked in a mortar, 
when, but for the injunction, it might have been unhusked 
by the finger-nails. There, however, the new moon and full 
moon sacrifices only produce their unseen effect, wliich is 

' In p. 123, line 4, I read vUak- the lines ridhir atyantam aprdpto 
shana-dnAtaphala. niyamalji pdkildhe sa(^ tatra e&fn- 

“ In the former case it would be a yatrachaprdptaitpariia^tih.ydvidh.t- 
vidhi, in the latter a tdyama. Cl. ytUe, 
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the principal ap^rva, by means of the various minor effects 
or subordinate apiurvas, produced by the various subordi- 
nate parts of the whole ceremony; and consequently the 
minor ap&rva of the unhusking is the reason there for the 
restricting injunction. But in the case which we are dis- 
cussing, there is no such reason for any such restriction, 
as the rites can be equally well performed by gaining the 
knowledge of the Veda’s meaning by reading a written 
book, or by studying under an authorised teacher. Hence 
we conclude that there is no injunction to study the Piirva 
Mi'mamsa as a means of knowing the sense of the Veda. 
(J.) “ What, then, becomes of the Vedic injunction, ‘ The Veda 
is to he read’?” Well, you must be content with the fact 
that the injunction will have heaven as its [future] fruit, 
althougli it merely enjoins the making oneself master of the 
literal words of the Vedic te.Kt [without any care to under- 
stand the meaning which they may convoy], since heaven, 
though not expre.ssly mentioned, is to be assumed as the 
fruit, according to the analogy of the Vi^ vajit offering. J ust 
as Jaimini, in his aphorism (iv. 3, 15), “ Let that fruit be 
heaven, since it equally applies to all,” establishes that 
those who aie not expres-ly mentioned are still qualified 
to offer the Vilvajit sacrifice, and infeis by argument that 
its characteristic fruit is heaven, so let us assume it to be 
in the present case also. As it has been said — 

“ Since the visible fruit would be equally obtained with- 
out the injunction, this cannot be its sole object ; we must 
rather suppose heaven to be the fruit from the injunction’s 
significance, after the analogy of the Vi^vajit, &o.” 

Thus, too, we shall keep the Smriti rule from being 
violated : *■ Having read the Veda, let him bathe.” For this 
rule elearly implies that no long interval is to take place 
between reading the Veda and the student’s return to his 
home; while, according to your opinion, after he had read 
the Veda, he would still have to remain in.his preceptor’s 
house to read the Mfinamsd discussions, and thus the idea 
of no interval between would be contradicted. Therefore 
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for these three reasons, (a.) that the study of Mimamsa is 
not enjoined, (6.) that heaven can he obtained by the 
simple reading of the text, and (c.) that the rule for the 
student’s return to his home is thus fulfilled, we maintain 
that the study of the Mfmamsa discussions on duty is 
not to he commenced. 

The “ authoritative conclusion ” (siddhdnta), however, is 
as follows : — 

We grant that it cannot be a case of vidhi, for it might 
have been adopted on other grounds ; but not even Indra 
with his thunderbolt could make us lose our hold of the 
other alternative that it is a case of niyama. In the sen- 
tence, “ The Veda is to be read,” the affix tavya expresses 
an enforcing power in the word,i which is to be rendered 
visible by a corresponding action in man, bringing a certain 
effect into existence ; and this enforcing power seeks some 
corresponding end wliich is connected with the man’s crea- 
tive effort. Now it cannot be the act itself of reading, as 
suggested by the wliole word adhyetavya, which it thus 
seeks as an end ; for this act of reading, thus expressed 
by the word, could never be regarded as an end, since it 
is a laborious operation of the voice and mind, consisting 
in the articulate utterance of the portion read. Nor could 
the portion read, as suggested by the whole sentence, he 
regarded as the end. For the mass of words called " Veda," 
which is what we really mean by the words “ portion read,” 
being eternal and omnipresent, could never fulfil the con- 
ditions of the four "fruits of action,” production, &c.* 
Therefore the only true end which remains to us is the 


^ The Mimanis.i holds that the 
potential and similar affixes, which 
constitute a vidhi^ have a twofold 
power ; by the one they express an 
active volition of the ageiiL, Gorre> 
spending to the root-meaning (artha- 
hhdrand ) ; by the other an enforcing 
power in the word {iahda-hlidixmd). 
Thus in svargahimo yajeta^ the eta 
implies “ let him produce heaven by 
means of certain acts which together 


make up a sacrifice possessing a cer- 
tain mystic influence ; ” next it im- 
plies an enforcing power residing in 
itself (as it is the word of the self- 
existent Veda and not of God) which 
sets the hearer upon this course of 
action, 

^ These four “ fruits of action 
are obscure, and 1 do not remember 
to have seen them alluded to else- 
where, I was told in India that 
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knowledge of the meaning, as obtained by carrying out the 
sense of the words of the injunction. According to the old 
rule, “ He has the right who has the want, the power, and 
tlie wit,” those who are aiming to understand certain things, 
as the new and full moon sacrifices, use their daily reading 
to learn the truth about them. And the injunction for read- 
ing, since it virtually excludes the reading of written books, 
&c. [from the well-known technical sense of the word 
“read” when used in this connection], conveys the idea 
that the reading the Veda enjoined has a consecrated 
character [as taught by a duly authorised teacher]. There- 
fore, as the principal apiirsa, produced by the great new 
and full moon sacrifices, necessitates and establishes the 
subordinate ap'&rBCLS produced by the inferior sacrificial 
acts, as unhusking the rice, &c., so the mass of ajy&rva 
produced by all the sacrifices necessitates and establishes 
a previous ap'&rva produced by the restricting injunction 
(niyama), which prescribes reading the Veda as the means 
to know how to perform these sacrifices. If you hesitate 
to concede that a niyama could have this future influence 
called apUrva, the same doubt might equally invalidate 
the efficacy of a vidhi [as the two stand on the same level 
as to tlieir enjoining power]. Nor is the supposition a 
valid one that heaven is the fruit, according to the analogy 
of the Vihajit oflering, since, if there is a present and 
visible fruit in the form of a knowledge of the meaning of 
the sacred text, it is improper to suppose any other future 
and unseen fruit. Thus it lias been said — 

“ Where a seen fruit is obtained, you must not suppose 
an unseen one ; but if a vidhi has the restricting 
meaning of a niyama, it does not thereby become 
meaningless.” 


they were a thing’s coming into 
beingi growing, declining, and per- 
ishing. If BO, they are the second, 
third, fifth, and sixth of^ the six 
vikdraa mentioned in Saiikara’s 
Vujrasfichi, 2, i.e., asti, jdyate, vardh- 


ate, viparinamate, apakshiyate, nai- 
yati, 1 do not see how there could 
be any reference to the four kinds 
of apii7'va, sc. phala, eamvddya,, ut- 
patU, and anyo, described in Nydya 
M. V. ii. I, 2. 
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But au objector nia_v say, “Although a man who reads 
the simple text of the Veda may not attain to a know- 
ledge of its meaning, still, as he who reads the Veda with 
its aiigas, grammar, &c., may attain to tliis knowledge, the 
study of Mi'mamsa will be useless.” But this is not true ; 
for even though he may attain to a simple knowledge of 
the literal meaning, all deeper investigation must depend 
on this kind of discussion. For instance, when it is said, 
“ He offers anointed gravel,” neither grammar nor nigama ^ 
nor nimhta will determine the true meaning that it is to 
be anointed with ghee and not with oil, &c. ; it is only by 
a Mi'mamsd discussion that the true meaning is unravelled 
from the rest of the passage, “Verily, ghee is brightness.”^ 
It is therefore established that the study of Mi'inamsa is 
enjoined. Nor need it be supposed that tliis contradicts 
the passage of Smriti, “Having read the Veda, let him 
bathe,” which implies that lie should now leave his teacher’s 
house, and prohibits any further delay ; ns the words do 
not necessarily imply that the return to the iiaternal roof 
is to follow immediately on his having read the Veda, but 
only that it is to follow it at some time, and that both 
actions are to be done by the same person, just as we see 
in the common phrase, " Having bathed, he cats.” There- 
fore from the ]iurport of the injunction we conclude that 
the study of tlie Piirva Mfmamsa Sastra, consisting of a 
thousand “topics,”® is to be commenced. This topic is 
connected with the main subject of the Siistra as being a 
subsidiary digression, as it is said, " They call that a subsi- 
diary digression which helps to establish the main subject.”'* 

I now proceed to give a sketch of the discussion of the 
same " topic ” in accordance with the teaching of the Guru 
Prabhakara. 

In the Smriti rule,® “Let him admit as a pupil the 
Brahman lad when eight years old (by investing him with 

* The rUgamtu are the Yedic * This is to explain the last of the 

quotations in 'Yiiska’s mrtiHa. fire mcmbeis, the tagigati. 

• ‘ See Nydya-mdU-vistara, i. 4, 19. ‘ Of. Airaldyana’a Sdtras, 

* The exact number is 915. i. 19, i. 
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the sacred cord), let him instruct him,” the object of the 
direction appears to be the pupil’s instruction. Now a direc- 
tion must have reference to somebody to be directed; and if 
you ask who is here to be directed, I reply, “He who desires 
to be a teacher,” since, by Panini’s rule (i. 3, 36), the root ni 
is used in the dtmanepada when honour, &c., are implied, i.e., 
here the duty which a teacher performs to his pupils. He 
who is to be directed as to admitting a pupil is the same 
person who is to be directed as to teaching him, since both 
are the object of one and the same command. Hence the 
inspired sage Manu has said (ii. 140), “The Brdhman who 
girds his pupil with the sacrificial cord and then instructs 
him in the Veda, with its subsidiary angas and mystic 
doctrines, they call a spiritiral teacher (dchdrya).” Now 
the teaching which is the function of the teacher cannot 
be fulfilled without the learning wliich is the function of 
the pupil, and therefore the very injunction to teach im- 
plies and establishes a corresponding obligation to learn, 
since the influencer’s efforts fail Avithout those of one to be 
influenced. If you object that this view docs not make 
reading the Veda the object of definite injunction, I reply. 
What matters it to us if it is not ? For even if there is 
no reason for us to admit a sejiarate injunction for reading 
the Veda, it Avill still remain perpetually enjoined as a 
duty, because the passage ■which mentions it is a perpetual 
anuvdda or " supplementary repetition.” 1 Therefore the 
former primd facie argument and its answer, which were 
given before under the idea that there was a definite 
injunction to read the Veda, must now be discussed in 
another way to suit this new view. 

Now the ‘primd facie argument was that the study of 
Mlmamsa, not being authoritatively enjoined, is not to be 
commenced ; the “ conclusion ” was that it is to be com- 
menced as being thus authoritatively enjoined. 

^ The anu/vtlda^ of course, implies anuvdda in the present case is the 
a previous vidhif which it thus re- passage which mentions that the 
peats and supplements, and so carries Veda is to be read, as it enforces 
with it an equal authority. TLe the previous vidki as to tcacliiiig. 
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Now the upholders of the former or primd facie view 
arjue as follows: — "We put to the advocates of the con- 
clusion the following dilemma; Docs the injunction to 
teach imply that the pupil is to understand the meaning 
of what is read, or does it only refer to the bare reading ? 
It cannot be the former, for obviously the act of teaching 
cannot depend for its fulfilment on the pupil’s understand- 
ing what is taught [as this will depend on his ability as a 
recipient]; and tlie latter will not help you, as, if the bare 
reading is sufficient, the Mfmamsa discussions in question 
will have no subject or use. For their proper subject is a 
point in the Veda, wliich is doubted about from having 
been only looked at in a rough and impromptu way ; now 
if there is no need of understanding the meaning at all, 
why should we talk of doubts and still more of any hope 
of ascertaining the true meaning by means of laborious 
discussion 1 And therefore in accordance with the well- 
known principle, ‘ That which is a thing of use and not a 
matter of doubt is an object of attainment to an intelligent 
man, as, for instance, a jar which is in broad light and in 
contact with the external and internal senses,’ as there is 
in the present case no such thing as a subject to exercise 
it upon, or a useful end to be attained by it, we maintain 
that the study of Mlmamsa is not to be commenced." 

We grant, in reply, that the injunction to teach does 
not imply a corresponding necessity that the student must 
understand the meaning; still when a man has read the 
Veda with its subsidiary anga% and has comprehended 
the general connection of the words with their respective 
meanings, this will imply an understanding of the mean- 
ing of the Veda, just as it would in any ordinary human 
compositions. “But may we not say that, just as in 
the case of the mother who said to her son, ‘ Eat poison,’ 
the meaning literally expressed by the words was not 
what she wished to convey, since she really intended to 
forbid his eating anything at all in such and such a house; 
so if the literal meaning of the Veda does not express its 
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real purport, the old objection will recur with full force 
that the study of Mfmamsa will have neither subject nor 
end [as there will be no use in understanding the literal 
meaning, since, as in the mother’s case, it may only lead 
astray, and so common sense must be the ultimate judge ”]. 
Wo reply, that your supposed illustration and the case 
in question are not really parallel. In the supposed 
illustration the primary meaning of the words would 
be obviously precluded, because a direction to eat poison 
would be inconceivable in the mouth of an authoritative 
and trustworthy speaker like a mother, and you would 
know at once that this could not be what she wished to 
say ; but in the case of the Veda, which is underived from 
any personal author, why should not the literal meaning 
be the one actually intended ? And it is just the doubts 
that arise, as they occasionally will do, in reference to this 
intended meaning, which will be the proper “ subject ” of 
Mimamsa discussion ; and the settlement of these doubts 
will be its proper " end.” Therefore, whenever the true 
meaning of the Veda is not obtained* by that reading 
which is virtually prescribed by the authoritative injunc- 
tion to a Brahman to teach, it will be a proper subject for 
systematic discussion ; and hence we hold that the study 
of Mimamsa is enjoined, and should be commenced. 

“ Well,^ be it so ” [say the followers of the Nyaya], " but 
how can the Vedas be said to be underived from any personal 
author, when there is no evidence to establish this? 
Would you maintain that they have no personal author be- 
cause, although there is an unbroken line of tradition, there 
is no remembrance of any author, just as is the case with 
the soul”?® This argument is weak, because the alleged 
characteristics [unbroken tradition, &c.] are not proved; 
for those who hold the human origin of the Vedas main- 

^ I read in p. 127, line 12, anara- Dr. Muir's translation in Iiia Sa^iskyil 
gamyamdnasyaf and so the recension 7 'cxt 8 f vol. iii. p. S8. 
given in the Nydya M. Y. p. 14, ^ The soul may be traced back 

na intdkyamdnaaya, through successive transmigrations, 

^ In ^e next two or three pages but you never get back to its begin- 
1 have frequently borrowed from ning. 
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tain that the line of tradition was inteiruptcd at the time 
of the dissolution of the univeise. And, again, what is 
meant hy this assertion that the author is not lemembered? 
Is it (i.) that no author is believed, oi ( 2 ) that no author 
is romemheied ’ The first alternative cannot be accepted, 
since we hold that God is proved to have been the author. 
Noi can the second, beciuse it cannot stand the test of the 
following dilemma, viz, is it meant (</.) that no author of 
the Veda is remembeied by some one peison, or (6 ) by any 
person i\ hates er ? The former supposition breaks down, 
as it Mould piove too much, since it would apply to such 
an isolated stanza as “ He who is religious and has over- 
come piide and angei, ’ &c.^ And tlie latter supposition is 
inadmissible, since it would be impossible for any person 
•who was not omniscient to know that no author of the 
Veda Mas lecollected by any peison whatever. Moreover, 
theie is actual pioof that the Veda had a personal author, 
foi Mc aigue as follovs — The sentences of the Veda must 
ha\e oiigiiiatod from a peisonal autlior, since theyliaie 
the chaiactci of sentences like those of Kalidasa and other 
iiriteis. And, again, the sentences of the Veda ha\e been 
composed by a competent person, since, while they possess 
authoiity, they have, at the same time, the character of 
sentences, like those of Mann and other sages. 

But [isk the !Mi'inainsakas] may it not be assumed that 
“all study of the Veda "nas preceded by an earlier study 
of it by the pupil’s preceptor, since the study of the Veda 
must aHays have had one common character which was 
the same in former tunes as nowj” and therefore this un- 
interiupted succession has force to prove the eternity of 
the Veda * This leasoning, bov ever [the Naiyayikas 

* M.ldhai a meanr. that the author sons did not know the origin, but 
of this stanza, thoui'h unknown to which, iic\eitli(kss, had a human 
niiny pcojilo, was not ncccs~aii]y autiuii The stan/a m question is 
unknown to all, us his contempo- quoted in full m Bohtlingk’s In- 
raiics, no doubt, knew who wiote it, dische Spiuehe, No. 5598, from the 
and Ins descendants might perhaps MS anthology called the SiibluUM- 
still be awaie of the fact. In this tdrnaia. For muJeUika, see Hdh. 
case, therefoie, we have an instance Datp., § 558 
of a composition of which some per- 
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answer], cannot rise to the Leiglit of proof, for it has no 
more validity than such obviously illusory reasoning, as 
“ All study of the JIahabharata was preceded by an earlier 
study of it by the pupil’s preccjjtor, since it is the study 
of the Mahabliarata. which must have been the same in 
former times as now.” But [the Mimamsakas will ask 
whether there is not a difference beween these two cases, 
since] the Smriti declares that [Vishnu incarnate as] Vyasa 
was the author of the Mahabliarata, in accordance with 
the line, “ Who else than the lotus-eyed Vishnu could be 
the maker of the Mahabliarata?” [while nothing of this 
sort is recorded in any Smriti in regard to the Veda]. This 
argument, however, is pithless, since those words of the 
Purushasfikta (Eig V., x. 90), “ Prom him sprang the Rich 
and Saman verses ; from him sprang the Metres ; from him 
the Yajus arose;” prove that the Veda had a maker. 

Further [proceed the Naiyayika-s] we hold that sound 
is non-eternal ^ because it has genus, and is also percep- 
tible to the external organs of beings such as ourselves, 
just as a jar is.® “But,” you may object, “is not this 
argument refuted by the jiroof arising from the fact that 
we recognise the letter g (for example) as the same we 
have heard before?” This obj- tI,.., uu .rcver, is extremely 
weak, for the recognition in question is powerless to refute 
our argument, since it has reference only to identity of 
^ecies, as in the case of a man whose hair has been cut 
and has grown again, or of a jasmine which has blossomed 
afresh. “ But [asks the Mfmamsaka] how can the Veda 
have been uttered by the incorporeal Parame^vara, who 
has no palate or other organs of speech, and therefore 
cannot have pronounced the letters?” "This objection 

^ The eternity of the Veda de- eenses. Genera are themselves eter< 
pends on this tenet of the MimiCiiisd nal (though the mdi\ iduals in which 
that sound is eternal. they reside are not), but they have 

‘ Eternal things (as the atoms of not themselves genus. Both these 
earth, fire, water, and air, minds, arguments belong rather to the 
time, space, ether, and soul) have Nyitya-vai^eshika school than to the 
viieshit, not tdmdnya or genus, and Nydya. 
they are all imperceptible to the 
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[answers the Naiyayika] is not happy, because, though 
Paramesvara is by nature incorporeal, he can yet assume 
a body in sport, in order to show kindness to his wor- 
shippers. Consequently the arguments in favour of the 
doctrine that the Veda had no personal author are in- 
conclusive.” 

I sliall now [says the Mfmamsaka] clear up the whole 
question. What is meant "by this paurvsheyatva [“deri- 
vation from a personal author”] which it is sought to 
prove? Is it (i.) mere procession {%it]pannatvd) from a 
person, like the procession of the Veda from persons such 
as ourselves, when we daily utter it? or ( 2 .) is it the 
arrangement — with a view to its manifestation — of know- 
ledge acquired by other modes of proof, as in the case of 
treatises composed by persons like ourselves ? If the first 
meaning be intended, there will be no dispute between 
us.^ If the second sense be meant, I ask whether it is 
established (a.) by inference,® or (6.) by supernatural testi- 
mony ? (a.) The former alternative cannot be correct, be- 
cause your argument would equally apply to the sentences 
in dramas such as the Malatimadhava [which, of course, 
being a work of fiction, has no authoritative character]. 
If you qualify your argument by inserting the saving 
clause, “ vhile they possess authority,’’® [as supra, p. i88, 
line 21 ], even this explanation will fail to satisfy a philo- 
sopher. For the sentences of the Veda are universally 
defined to be sentences which prove things that are not 
provable by other evidence. But if you could establish 
that these Vedic sentences only prove what is provable 
by other evidence, this definition would be at once con- 

‘ Tile MlmiiqiBaka allows that the like the compositions of Manu, 
uckchu7'a7ta or utteiance ii» non- 

eternal. ■* The argument will now run, 

“ The inference will be as follows : "The Vedas were arranged after 
“ The Vedas were arranged after being acquired by other modes of 
being acquii'ed by other modes of proof, because, while they possess 
proof, with a view to their manifes- authority, they still have the nature 
tation, 'from the very fact of their of sentences, like the composition of 
having the nature of sentences, just Manu, &c.” 
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tradicted, just as if a man were to say that his mother 
was a barren woman. And even if we granted that Para- 
me^vara might assume a body in sport, in order to show 
kindness to his worshippers, it would not at all follow 
that he would perceive things beyond the reach of the 
senses, from the want of any means of apprehending 
objects removed from him in place, in time, and in nature.^ 
Nor is it to he assumed that his eyes and other senses 
alone would have the power of producing such knowledge, 
for we can only draw upon our imagination in accordance 
with our past experience. This has been declared by the 
Guru [Prabhakara] when he refutes the supposition of an 
omniscient author — 

“ Wherever we do find the power of an organ intensified,® 
it is done without its going beyond its own proper 
objects ; thus it may appear in the power of seeing 
the very distant or the very minute, but not in the 
ear’s becoming cognisant of form.” 

Hence (6.) we also maintain that your position cannot 
be established by any supposed supernatural testimony 
[as that quoted above from the Pig-Vedn, “from him 
sprang the Rich and Saman verses”]. For the rule of 
Pdniui (iv. 3, loi) will still remain inviolate, than the 
grammatical affixes with which such names ns Kathaka, 
Kalapa, and Taittirfya are formed, impart to tliose deri- 
vatives the sense of “uttered by” Katha, Kalapin, &c., 
though we maintain that these names have reference [not 
to those parts of the Veda as first composed by these 
sages, hut] to the fact that these sages instituted certain 
schools of traditional study. And in the same way we 
hold [in reference to this verse from the Rig- Veda] that 
it only refers to the institution of certain schools of tra- 
ditional study of these Vedas. 

Nor will any supposed inference establish the nou- 

1 Xn assuming a material body, he -The Jainas allow tbir^Tfouv' 
would be subject to material limitu- such superhuman developments 
tions. iaydh) in their saints. 
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eternity of sound, ijeuuuse [as we said before] it is opposed 
to llie evidence of our consciousn’ SR, [since we certainly 
recognise the letter now heard as the one heard before]. 
\or is it reasonable to reply that, alilirmsdi the letters are 
not the same, they seem to be so on account of their 
identity of sjjecies. For here we ask our opponents a 
question — Is this idea that “ the apparent sameness arises 
fiom i>lentity of species” put forward from a wish to 
preclude entirely any idea of the letters being the same, 
or only [from an imagined fear of error] because experi- 
ence sliows tiiat the rLCOgnition wiU sometimes be erroneous 
[as in the eases of the hair and jasmine mentioned above] ? 
(a.) If it arises from the latter reason, we Mfmdmsakas, 
who hold that the Veda is its own evidence, have said in 
reference to this timid imagination — 

"He who foolishly imagines tliat something as vet 
unknown to him will come hereafter to stop his 
present conclusion, will go to utter ruin in every 
transaction of life, his mind a mass of doubts.” 

(5.) “But [the ITaiydyikas will ask] does not this recog- 
nition of g and other letteis [as tlie same which we heard 
before] refer to the species which exists the same in each, 
and not to tlie several individual letteis, since, in fact, we 
perceive that tliey are different as uttered by different 
jjersons, otherwise we could not make such distinctions 
as we do when we say ‘ Somasarman is reading ’ ? ” This 
objection, however, has as little brilliancy as its prede- 
cessors, for as there is no proof of any distinction between 
the individual ^s, there is no proof that we ought to 
assume any such thing as a species g; and we maintain 
thai, just as to the man who does not understand [the 
Naiyayika doctrine of] the species g, the one species [in 
the Naiyayika view] will by the influence of distinction of 
place, magnitude, form, and individual sounds, appear as 
if it were variously modified as itself distinct in place, as 
small, as great, as long, as short; so to the man who does 
not understand our [Mfmamsaka doctrine of] one individual 
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g, the one g (in our view) will by the diversity of " mani- 
festers,” ^ appear to him associated with their respective 
peculiarities ; and as contrary characters are in this way 
ascribed [to the letter y], there is a fallacious appearance 
of distinction [between diflerent y’s] But does this asciip- 
tion of contrary characters, which is thus regarded as 
creating a difference [between the y's], result (i.) from the 
nature of the tiling, or (2.) from our imagiiiatioii ? There 
is no proof of tire former alternative ; for, if it were true, 
as an inherent difference would have to be admitted be- 
tween different y’s, we should have to say, “ Chaitra has 
uttered ten g's,” and not “ Ohaitra has uttered the same 
g ten times.” On the latter suppositioii, there is no proof 
of any inherent distinction between y’s, for inherent one- 
ness is not destroyed by a dilference of external disguises. 
Thus wo mu^t not conceive, from the apparent distinction 
caused by sivch external disguises nsj.iis, &o., that there 
is any inhcient distinction, as of parts, in the one indivi- 
sil'le ether. The current use of tlie rejected phrase [i.e., 
“diffeient” as applied to the y’s] is really caused by the 
noise, which in each case is different. This has been said 
by the great teacher — 

“The object which the Naiyayikas seek by supposing a 
species is, in fact, gained from the letter itself ; 
and the object which they aim at by supposing an 
individuality in letters, is attained from audible 
noises so that the assumption of species is 
useless." 

And again — 

“ Since in regard to sounds such an irresistible instinct 
of recognition is always awake within us, it .pre- 
cludes by its superior evidence all the inferences to 
prove sound’s non-eternity.” 

This at once refutes the argument given in the [Naiya- 

‘ Jaimmi maintains that the vibra- is these ' conjunctions’ and ‘ disjunc- 
tions of the air “ manifest ” the al- tions,’ occasioned by the vibrations 
ways existing sound. of the air." — Ballarayne, Mimdipsd 

“What is meant by ‘noise’ (nrfcfai Aphorism, i. 17. 

M 
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jika] tieatise by Vagi^waia, entitled Ildna-manoham, 
‘ sound 18 non-eieiual fioin the fact of its being a special 
quility belonging to an oigaii ot sense ^ ( 6 C. the eai), just 
as coloui is to the ej e ” 

We can also icfute it in the following ways (a) If we 
follow the [Sankhj a and Vedanta] i icw that sound is a 
substance, it is eaidcntly oveithiow n - [is in tint case 
sound cannot be a qiialitj] , (b) if we take it as lefeiiing 
to the noise, not the suitnd, we ha\e no dispute, as it onlj 
establishes wlnt we oui 'elves allow, and (c) the infer- 
ence is oveithiow u by the “limiting condition ” 
of asidianaha, oi “the not causing audition So Uda- 
jana tiies at gieat length to establish that, although ethei, 
the site of sound, is impciceptible, the non-existence of 
that which abides in this site is peiccjttible, and he then 
brings foiwaid as an eaidence foi the non-eteinity of 
sound, that sense peiception which causes the use of such 
common expressions as “Ihc tumult is stopped,” “The 
sound has aiiscn * But he is suliiciintlj insweicd'' by 
0111 old leply [in p 193], that the f illicions appeaiauce of 

i TheNv ) a holds that cole ui ind istoouilo %e it ib sometimoB foun 1 
bound aio ic^p ctiNcl> ^iccialqudi whuc the n> iji i tciin “ntn cttin il 
lic^ of the elements light and ethei is. not found e y , in hound lt«-elf, 
and is the orgins of scciii^ and acccidinir to the Miminib i ductiim. 
ht uiUg aie conipo&cd of light and lo bviatethishcpiopostfatoaddthe 
cthei, each imU, of coui&e, have itb *conditirn n t causing ludition 
coirebpondiiig sj f Cl il ([uaht^ as he will leidily concede that ill 

In p 131 line 7, I lead ptt tho‘*e thingS aic non eternal which 
tjdkshasidilheh uhilc not lauiinj audxtionf are ^peci il 

^ Gf mynotepp 7,8, (ontheChu qualitieb belonging to an oigan of 
\ ika dar ana) for the upadh% The sense, as, eg ^ colour But 1 need 
u; ad/a or “ condition ’ limits a too bcaicely add that this addition jirould 
^cneial middle term, it is defined mal e the whole aigumeut nugatoiy 
as “that which always accompanies In fact, thePuiva Mimtinsdand the 
the ina^oi teim but does not always K} l)a can never argue together on 
accoi ipany the middle’ Thus if this question of the eternity of sound, 
the condition “pioduced fiom wet as their 2>omts of view are so totally 
fuel ’ IS added to “ fire,” the orgu different 

inent “the mountain has binokc be * In the foiiner case we ha\c the 
cause it has fire is no longer a false dhuamsa of sound, in the latter its 
one Here, in answer to the N^dy a pidgahhava 

argument m the text, our author ^ In p 131,1106 I2 , 1 lead sa»ia« 
objects that its middle term (“from pauhx for eamdpohtf tc, the passive 
the fact of its being a special quality ooriet of eam + qpa+11/t 
belonging to an organ of sense ’ ) 
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(li'-tinctioii aiises fiom coiitiaiy f liai uteis bein^ eiione- 
oubly asciiLed, just as, in the stoij, the demon Tala went 
away [as well as Hctala] when the olleiiiig of blood was 
gi\ eii to the lattei ' And as toi the objection laised by the 
author of the NjdyahhusJuiiia,^ that, it sound weie eternal, 
tlie conclusion must follow tint it would be eilhei always 
peiccptible 01 dwajs impeiceptible this dso is obviated 
by oui allowing tint we oul\ peiceive that sound which 
IS manifested by oiu uticulate noise® And as foi the 
(Naijajiki) aigumeiit against the eMstence* of such a 
constant i elation as this which is siippoaed between the 
manifested ‘ sound” and the manifesting “noise,” since 
they both come simultaneously in contact with the sense 
of healing, this is invalid, as it will indisputably apply 
w ilh equal foice in the ease of the soul ® 

Theiefoie as the Veda is thus pioved to have not 
oiigiinted fioiii any peisoiial aiithoi, and as the iiiinutest 
genu of suspicion against it is thus absolutely destioyed, 
we hold it as satisfactoiilj demoii'ti itul that it has a 
self - established aiithoiity in all iiialteis lelatiiig to 
duty. 

“Well”® [sav 0111 opi>onents] ‘ let this question lest, 


' I do not kiiov thib legend T iH 
*ind Bel til lie the t\\o demons who 
cui) Viki im kdit^aoiithcu shouldci-> 
in the Siziihiii'in batti&i It uppciii* 
to be itfciicd to heic as illubti \t11i9 
hoN> oue aiis>woi can Bufhee fui two 
opponents 

^ This IS probably a work by Bhi> 
saiwajfn (see Di Hall’s litbl Inda, 
p 26) 

** JJJiiantf 01 oui “articulate 
noise,” pioduccs the Mbiatiou's of 
an which lender ininifc^t the cvei 
existing sound Thcic is alw an 
eteiiial but iinudiblt hum going on 
which we modify into i dchnit 
bpcLch by OUI vaiiuiib iiticuUtions 
1 take samahUa heie ai» equivalent 
to ahhivyalia 

^ I read in p 131, line 15, 
rakaaamaXaiyabhdvdbhaituuutwnani 
^ It w oiild be a case of vyahhu> a 


The ‘N’ii3i>il V ugmuent would 
Siun tj be something as follows — 
Sound lb not thu:> manifested b) 
lui'yc sme both aie snnultaneouslj 
pell ived by the senseb, jubt as we see 
in the pai allel case of the indiv idual 
and itb sxiccub thebe aie both pei- 
ceivedtogethei, but the individual ib 
not manifcbted by the species But 
the Mimilmsiiiejoms that this would 
equally apply to the ■»oul and know 
ledge as the internal &eiibe peiceiv e^ 
both bimiiltancously, and th^iefoic 
knowledge ought not to be mam 
fested b> the soul which is conti \iv 
to expeiiencc But I am not suie 
ihit I lightly undeibtaiid the aigu 
xnent 

^ Here begins a long punapaJe^iOf 
fium p 131, line iS, down to p 133, 
line 9, seep 198 tn/ia 
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but how about another well-known controversy? It is 
said — 

“ ‘ The Saukhyas liold that both authoritativeness and 
non-autlioritativencss are self-proved; the followers of 
the Nyaya hold that both are proved by something else 
[as infereuco, &c.] ; the Buddhists hold that the latter is 
self-proved and the former proved by something else ; the 
teachers of the Veda maintain that authoritativeness is 
self-proved and non-authoritativeness proved by some- 
thing else.’ Now we ask, amidst all this discussion, how 
do the Hhm'imsakas accept as established their tenet that 
the authoritativeness of duty is self-proved ? And what 
is the meaning of this so-called self-proved authoritative- 
ness ? Is it (a.) that authoritativeness springs from itself ? 
or (i.) that it springs from the right knowledge in which 
it re 3 ide.s ? or (c.) that it springs from the instrumental 
causes [as the eye, &c.] which produced the right know- 
ledge ill which it resides 1 or (d.) that it resides in a par- 
ticular knowledge pioduccd by the instrumental causes 
which produced the right knowledge ? ^ or (e.) that it 
resides in a particular knowledge produced by the instru- 
mental causes only which produced the right knowledge ? 

" (a.) It caniKit he the Jirst, because wherever the relation 
of cause and ellect is found there must be a dilTereiice, 
and therefore these two cannot reside in the same subject 
authoritativeness cannot cause itself]. (&.) It cannot 
be the second, because if knowledge, which is a quality, 
were the cause of authoritativeness, it would have to be a 
substance, as being an intimate cause.^ (c.) It cannot be 
the third, because ‘ authoritativeness ’ cannot properly be 


^ This is Pr.Tbh{ikara*s view (see 
Siildh. IMiiktAV., p, iiS). The first 
knowU’ilyf is in the fenn “This is a 
jar ; “ the second knowledge is the 
cognition of this perception in the 
foi-m “I perceive the jar;” and this 
latter produces authoritativeness 
(jirarndf^iia^ which resides in it as 
its characteristic. 


^Substances aru “intimate causes’* 
to their qualities, and only substances 
have qualities ; now if authoritative- 
ness, whicli is a characteristic of right 
knowledge, were caused by it, it 
would bo a quality of it, that is, 
right knowledge would be its inti- 
mate cause and therefore a sub- 
stance, ’ 
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‘produced’ at all,^ whctlier we call it a general character- 
istic {ujpddhi) or a species {jdti)-,^ for if we call it an 
upddhi, it is defined as the absolute non-existence of any 
contradiction to a certain kind of knowledge which does 
not possess the nature of recollection ; ® and this cannot be 
produced, for we all allow that absolute non-existence is 
eternal ; and still less can we speak of its being produced, 
if we regard it as a species, (d.) Nor can it be the fourth, 
for wrong knowledge [as well as right knowledge] is a par- 
ticular kind of knowledge, and the in-trumental causes 
which produce the general are included in those which pro- 
duce the particular,* just as the general idea ‘seed,’ as applied 
to ‘ tree,’ is included in the particular seed of any special 
tree, as, e.g., the Dalbergia Sisu ; otherwise we might sup- 
pose that the particular had no insti umental cause at all. 
Your definition would therefore extend too far [and include 
erroneous as well as true knowledge] ; for non-autlioritative- 
ness, which Vedantiats and most Mi'niarn«akas allow to be 
produced by something external, must also be considered 
as residing in a particular knowledge \i.e., a wrong know- 
ledge] produced [in part] by the instrumental causes which 
produced the right knowledge. (e.) As for your fifth 
view, we ask whether by being produced by the instru- 
mental causes only which produced right knowledge, you 
mean to include or exclude the absence of a ‘ defect ’ ? It 
cannot be the former alternative ; because the followers of 
the Nyaya who hold that authoritativeness is proved by 
something external [as inference, &c.], would at once grant 
that authoritativeness is produced by the instrumental 
causes of knowledge combined with the absence of a ‘defect.’ 

' The eye, &c., would be its in- ® Tlie Purva Mimdmsd denies that 
atrumental causes. recollection is right knowledge. 

‘ The first three categories *'sub- ■* Wrong knowledge is produced 
stanoe,’* ** quality,” and “ action,” by the same instrumental causes (as 
are called Jdtia or species ; the last the eye, &c.) which produced right 
four, ** genus,” ” intimate knowledge, but bj these togeihervfith 

relation,” and ** non-existence,” arc a **drfectt** as biliousness, distance, 
called upddhis or general chiu»ic* &c. 
teristics.” - . • 
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Neither can it be the latter alteriiiitivo ; for, inasmuch as 
it is certain that the absence of a ' defect ’ is found com- 
bined with tlie various instrumental causes, this absence of 
a ‘defect’ is fixed as by adamantine glue to be a cause of 
right knowledge, since right knowledge will always ac- 
company its presence, and be absent if it is absent,^ and 
it will at the same time be not an unimportant condition.® 
If you object that non-existence (or absence) cannot be a 
cause, we reply by asking you whether non-existence can 
be an effect or not ? If it cannot, then we shfiuld have to 
allow that cloth is eternal, as its “ emergent non-existence” 
or destruction would be impossible. If it can be an effect, 
then why should it not be a cause also ? So this rope 
binds you at both ends. This has also been said by Uda- 
yana [in his Kusumdnjali, i. lo] — 

“ ‘ existence, so too non-existence is held to be a cause 
as well as an efiect.* 

“ The argument, in my opinion, runs as follows : — Right 
knowledge depends on some cause® other than the common 
causes of knowledge, from the very fact tliat, while it is an 
effect, it is also knowledge, just as wrong knowledge does.'* 
Authoritativeness is known through something external to 
itself [e.j., inference], because doubt arises in regard to it in 
an unfamiliar case, as we also see in non-authoritativencss. 

“Therefore, as we can prove that authoritativeness is 
both produced and recognised by means of something 
external, the Mimamsa tenet that ' authoritativeness is 
self- proved ’ is like a gourd overripe and rotten.” 

This long harangue of our opponent, however, is but a 
vain attempt to strike the sky with his fist ; for (a.) we 
mean by our phrase “ self-proved ” that while right know- 
ledge is produced by the instrumental causes of know- 

* Scil. if tboru be cioa/iat/jdro tberc ’ Scil. or tbe absence of “ defect,” 
Upramd,- if not, not. Inp. 132, line dosTidbhdva. 

20, I read doshdbhdfVatvcna for do- * Wrong knowledge has dosha- 
shdbhdrasahakjdiatvena. Ihdva or the presence of a “ defect ” 

- Anyathdnddhatvam means ni- as its cause, in addition to the cum- 
yatapurvavarlUve sati andvaiyahat- mon causes. 
vam. 
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ledge, it is not produced by any other cause (as “defect,” 
&c.) The following is our argument as drawn out in 
full: — Eight knowledge is not produced by any other 
instrumental causes than those of knowledge, while, at 
the same time, it is produced by these, because it is not 
the site of wrongness of knowledge, — ^just like a jar.^ Nor 
can Udayana’s* argument be brought forward as establish- 
ing the dependence of authoritativeness on something 
external, for it is swallowed up by the dragon of the 
equally potent contradictory argument. “ Eight know- 
ledge is not produced by any cause which is other than 
the causes of knowledge and is also other than ‘defect,’® 
from the very fact of its being knowledge — like wrong 
knowledge.” Again, since right knowledge can arise from 
the causes of knowledge per se, it would be a needless com- 
plexity to suppose that anything else is a cause, whether 
you call it a guna or the absence of a “ defect ” {dosha).^ 

" But surely if the presence of a defect is the cause of 
wrong knowledge, it is difficult to deny that its absence 
must be a cause of right knowdedge ? ” We meet this, 
however, by maintaining that the absence of defect is only 
an indirect and remote cause, as it only acts negatively by 
preventing wrong knowledge. As it has been said — 


^ Wrongness of knowledge 
mittva) can only reside in knowledge 
as a characteristic or quality thereof ; 
it cannot reside in a jar. The jar 
of course, produced by other in- 
strumental causes than those of 
knowledge (as, ^.y., the potter’s stick, 
&c.), but it is not produced by these 
other causes in combination with 
being also produced by the instru* 
mental causes of knowledge (with 
w'hich it has nothing directly to do) ; 
and so by a quibble, which is less 
obvious in Sansknt than in Kiiglisli, 
this wretched sophism is allowed to 
assznuster. The jarisnotproduced- 
y • any> other > instrumental - causes- 
than -those • of - knowledge,-while-at- 
the- same -time • it -is -produced -by- 
these. 


2 I suppose this is the argument 
given at the close of the previous 
long phrva-paksha. 

® These words “ and is other than 
defect ’’ {dosha - vyatirikto^ are, of 
course, meaningless as far as right 
knowledge is concerned ; they are 
simply added to enable the author 
to bring in “ wrong knowledge” as 
an example. Wrong knowledge is 
caused by the causes of knbwledge 
jdvs "defect;” right knowledge by 
the former alone. 

* The Kyiiya liulds that wrong 
knowledge is produced by a “defect,** 
tvs jaundice, &c., in the eye, and 
right knowledge by a guna or “ vir- 
tue ** (as the ^direct contact of the 
healthy organ with a true object), ox* 
by the absence of a “ defect.’* 
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“Tlieiefoie we reasonably conclude tiom the presence 
of gtims the absence of ‘ defects ’ ' fiom their absence 
the non-existence of the two kinds of non-authori- 
tatn eness,® and from this tlie geiiei il conclusion.” ® 

(6.) We main tain tint the lecognition of riglit know- 
ledge is piodiiced by the siime causes only which make 
ns pel ceil e the fii-it knowledge* [sc the eye, mind, &c] 
Nor can you object that this new is piecliided, because it 
would imply tlint theie could be no such thing as doubt, 
for W'e answei that doubt aiises in cases where, altlioiigh 
all the causes winch luoduce knowledge aie present, there 
is also the simult iiieous presence of some opposing cause, 
as a “ defect,” &c 

As for your aigiimeiit [0 Naiyayika ' given supra, in p. 
198, lines 17-24] I ask. Is your own argument an authori- 
tative proof by it-clf 01 not* If it is, it piovcs too much 
[foi it would piopeily apply to itself and lead us to infer its 
own dependence on external pi oof, wheieas you hold it to 
be independent of ‘■uch] , and if it is not, we should have a 
case of regi cssvs in mfvn/itvm, foi it will want some other 
proof to confiim its siithoiitativ'encss, and this too in its 
tuiii will want some fiesh proof, and so on for ever. 

As for tlie aigunicnt uiged by Uda}ana® 111 the Knsii- 
nianjali, wlien lie tiics to estibhsh that immediate and 
vehement action does not depend on the agent’s ceriainty 
as to the autlioiitativ eness of the speech which sets him 
acting: “Action depends on wish, its vehemence on that 


The guna (or pi\Ti<m] tjts) of 
an organ is not properly a cause of 
]7oma but rather doshahhata bod 
Iiala 

&Lii “doubtful” (sandu/dha) diTid 
“a'scei tamed non authoiitati\cne*»s” 
{m^ch tcipr a m a « ya ) 

^ LtsaJf/aK a geneial conclusion 
uhich IS notneceb&aiily tiue in eveiy 
particular case ; but here it means 
the conclubion that “right knowledge 
has no special causes but the common 
causes of knowledge, the eye,” &c 
* The fiibt knowledge la “This is 


a jai,” the second knowledge ib the 
cognition of this perception in the 
form “ I perceive the jar ; ” and 
simultaneously with it arises the 
cognition of the truth of the. pciccp 
tion, te, its authoiitaiivcnobS oi 
pjamAnya 

^ This seems to be a quotation of 
Udayana’s own words, and no doubt 
is taken from his very rare prose 
commentary on the Kusumitnjvbi a 
specimen of which I printed in the 
preface to my edition. This passage 
muBtcuinefiotfi the fifth book (v 6?) 
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of the wish.i wish on the knowledge that the thing wished 
for is a means to attain some wishcd-for end, and this is 
only ascertained by an inference based on some ‘sign’ which 
proves tliat the thing is closely connected with tlie wished- 
for end, and this inference depends on the tilings being 
in direct contact with the agent’s senses ; but throughout 
the whole series of antecedent steps the Mimamsa idea of 
the perception of autlioritativeness is never once found as 
a cause of action.” All this appears to us simple bluster, 
like that of the thief who ostentatiously throws open all 
his limbs before me, when I had actually found the gold 
under his armpit. It is only the knowledge that the thing 
is a means to attain the desired end, and this knowledge 
recognised as authoritative and right knowledge, which 
causes the definite volition to arise at all ; and in this we 
can distinctly trace the influence of that very perception 
of authoritativeness [whose existence he so vehemently 
pretended to deny]. If unhesitating action ever arose in 
any case from doubt, then, as it might always arise so in 
every given case, all ascertainment of authoritativeness 
would bo useless ; and as the very existence of what is 
unascertained is rendered uncertain, poor authoritalive- 
ness would have to be considered ns dead and buried ! 
But enough of this proli.x controversy ; since it has been 
said — 

“ Therefore the authoritativeness of a cognition, which 
(autlioritativeness) presented itself as representing 
a real fact, may be overthrown by the perception 
of a ‘ defect,’ which perception is produced by some 
sign that proves the discrepancy between the cog- 
nition and the fact.”* 

How with regard to the Veda, which is the self-proved 
and authoritative criterion in regard to duty, [we have the 
following divergency between the two great Mimaipsa 

1 I read iat’jyrdcliuryam for tat^ autlioritativenes8i8se1f>proved,non- 
in p. 134 , line 7 . aulhoritativeness is proved from* 

^ Tliis stanza affirms that accord* something else (as inference, &c.> 
ing to tho Mlmdipsd school, while 
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schools] — The Veda is composed of three portions, respec- 
tnelycilled “b-smns ” (inawim), “e\i Imatory passages” 
(aitliazada) -iiid “injunctions” (iidhi) , and by “injunc- 
tion” ■ne mean such 'eiiteiices as ‘lethimuho desiies 
heaven saciifice with the jjotishtoma" Here ta, the afSx 
of the thud person singular, denotes an enjoining power, 
which IS “ colouied ’ [oi rendeied definite] by the meaning 
of the root, accoiding to the opinion of the follow eis of 
Bhatt i Kumaiila, w ho maintain that w oi Js signify ^ some- 
thing definite by thcinselies [apait fioni the sentence] 
The follow eis of Guru I’labhakaia, on the coiitiaiy, hold 
that the whole seutenee is a eoinniand lelating to the 
saoiifiee, as thej inamtiin that woids only ‘•igiiify an 
action 01 somcthiiig to be done.^ Thus all has been ni ide 
plain E B C 

' I take 1 yutpadi here as used for »e, the bovine gmus as conneett 1 
vilti, iiddhe meiTi'i r/Jiatadau with “bunding We cannot have 

“ Those aio the t«o gieat MIm a ciso of a noun without some 
am"<i schiols The former, called governing verb and ineiciai Cf 
abhiittaniai/a i tdinah, hold (like Waits, av quoted 1 y Pi ifcssor Sajee 
the Naiyiyika school) that words by (Compaiatne PkiMojtj, page 136) 
themselves can eapiess their sepa “We do not think in woids but in 
rate meaning by the function dbhidha sentences , hence w e may assert 
or ‘ denotation , ” these are subse that a living langu ige const ts of 
qiicntlv combined into a sentence sentences, not of woid But a 
e\i ressing one connected idea The sentence is formed not if single 
latter, calledaniituMidAuna tndtnaA, independent words, but of words 
hold that words only eapiess amean which refer to one anothci in a pai 
ing as parts of a sentence and gram ticular manner, like the coiiespond 
inatically connected w ith each other , mg thought, which does not consi-t 
thev only mean an action or some of single independent ideas, but of 
thing connected with an action In such as, connected, form a whole, and 
gam dnaya, gdm does not properly determme one another mutually.” 
mean potto, but dnayandnvita gotia. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE pInINI-HAKsANA.^ 

If any one asks, “ Where are we to learn how to separate 
a root and an affix so as to be able to say, 'This part is the 
original root and this is an affi.K,’ ” may we not reply that 
to those who have drunk the waters of Patanjali this 
question produces no confusion, since it is notorious that 
the rules of grammar have reference to this very point of 
the separation of the original roots and affi.xes ? Thus the 
very first sentence of tlie venerable Patafijali, tlie author 
of the “ Great Commentary,” is ‘ alha ^abddmi^dsanam,” 
“ISTow comes the exposiiiou of words.” The particle aika 
(“ now ”) is used here as implying a now topic or a coni- 
mencemeut ; and by the phrase, “ cx[)osiLiuu of words,” is 
meant the system of granimar put fortli by I'aniiii. Now 
a doubt might here arise as to wlieiher this phrase implies 
that the exposition of words is to be the main topic or 
not ; and it is to obviate any such doubt that he employed 
the particle atha, since this particle implies that what 
follows is to be treated as the main topic to the exclusion 
of everything else. 

Tlie word “ exposition ” {a/naS&sana), as here used, im- 
plies that thereby Vaidio words, such as those in the line 
iam no devir dbhislitaye^ &c., and secular words as ancillary 
to these, as the common words for “ cow,” “ horse,” “ man,” 

^ Mitdhava uses this peculiar term is eternal. He therefore treats of 
because the grammarians adopted apho(a here, and not in his Jaimini , 
and fully developed the idea of the chapter. 

Fdrva-HliniiipBii school that sound ^ Kig-Vcd.a, x, 9, 4. 
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“ elephant,” “ bird,” &c., are made the subject of the exposi- 
tion, i.c., are deduced from their original roots and properly 
formed, or, in other words, are explained as divided into 
root and affix. We must consider that the compound in 
this phrase repre.«ents a genitive of the object [kibddnusii- 
sanam standing for sahdasi/dnuMsanain], and as there is a 
rule of Panini (jearmani eJia, ii. 2, 14), which prohibits 
composition in such a construction, we are forced to con- 
cede that the phrase sdbddnuSdsanam does not come before 
us as a duly authorised compound. 

Here, however, arises a discussion [as to the true appli- 
cation of the alleged rule of Panini], for we hold that, by 
ii. 3, 66, wherever an object and an ageirt are both ex- 
pressed in one and the same sentence in connection with 
a word ending with a krit affix, there the object alone can 
be put in the genitive and not the agent ; ^ this limitation 
arising from our taking uhlwi/aprdpti in the sritra as a 
haJivvHM compound,® Thus we must say, “Wonderful is 
the milking of cows by an unpractised cowherd.” We 
may, however, remark in passing that some authors do 
maintain that the agent may in such cases be put in the 
genitive (as well as the object) ; hence we find it stated in 
the Kd^ikd Commentary : “Some authors maintain that 
there should be an option in such cases v ithout any dis- 
tinction, and thus they would equally allow such a con- 
struction as ‘ the exposition of words of the teacher ’ or ‘ Jy 
the teacher.’ ” Inasmuch, however, as the words of the 
phrase In question really mean that the “ exposition ” 
intended relates to words and not to things, and since this 
can be at once understood without any mention of the 

' Sahddnufdsana, it judged by the we cannot say dichari/o godoJio Rtaki- 
apparent sense of P.inini, ii. 2, 14, tCTio gopdicna (as it would violate ii. 
would be a wrong compound ; but 2, 14), neither can we say dtchar}/n 
it is not so, because ii. 2, 14 must be gavdtii doho 'iikahitatya gopdlasya (as 
interpreted in the sense of ii. g, '66,, it would violate ii. 3, 60), 
whence it follows that the compeioid ‘ ' That is, the vibhayaprdpU of ii. 

would only be wrong if there were 3, 66, is a baliuvrChi agreeing with 
an agent expressed as wefi as an k-riti in ii. 3, 6$. These points are 
object, i.e., if such a word as dc/iar- all discussed at some length in the 
ycna followed. In the example given, Commentaries on Pdpihi. 
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agent, i.e., the teacher, any sucli mention would be plainly 
supeifluous; and therefore as the object and the agent 
are not both expressed in one and the same sentence, this 
is not an instance of the genitive of the object (coming 
under ii. 3, 66, and ii. 2, 14), but rather an instance of 
quite another rule, viz., ii. 3, 65, which directs that an 
agent or an object, in connection with a word ending with 
a krit affix, is to he put in the genitive [which in this 
instance is expressed by the tutpuruslia compound] ; and 
the compound in question will be stiietly analogous to 
such recognised forms as idh/ma-fravrcischana,paldsa-Sd- 
taim, &c.^ Or we might argue that the genitive case 
implied in this sliashthitatpurusha is one of the class 
called “ residual,” in accordance with Panini’s rule (ii. 3, 
50), “ Let the genitive be used in the residuum,” \i.e., in 
the other constructions not provided for by special rules] 
aud in this way we might defend the phr.ise against tlie 
opponent's attack. “But,” it might be leplied, “your 
alleged ‘ residual genitive ' could be assumed everywhere, 
aud w'e should thus find all the prohibitions of composi- 
tion in constructions with a genitive case rendered utterly 
nugatory.” This we readily grant, and hence Bhartrihari 
in his Vdkyapadiya has shown that these rules are mainly 
useful where the question relates to the accent? To this 
effect are the words of the great doctor Vardhamaua — 

“ In secular utterances men may proceed as they will, 

“ But in Vaidic paths let minute accuracy of speech be 
employed. 

“Thus have they explained the meaning of Panini’s 
sritras, since 

“ He himself uses such phrases as janikartuh and dal- 
prayajakah.” ^ 

* These actually occur in the Com- * These compounds occur in Pit- 
mentaries to Funini, ii. 2, 8 ; iii. 3, nini^ on u sifitras (i. 4, 30, and i. 4, 
1 1 7, &c. jji. ^4 would violate his own rule 

” This takes in all cases of rela- m I'Si if we were to interpret 
tlon, lamiandha (i.e., shashiht-aain- the latter without some such saving 
banMa). modification as thaahlhi teahe. 

’ As in such rules as vi. 2, 139. 
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Hence it follows that the full mcaiiiug of the sentence 
in question (of tiie Mahdbluishya) is tliat “it is to be 
understood that tlie rules of graniiuar which may be 
taken as a syuonyni for ' the exposition concerning words ’ 
are now commenced." 

“Well, then, for the sake of directly understanding 
this intended meaning, it would have been better to have 
said ‘now comes grammar,’ as the words ‘now comes 
the ex[iositioii of words’ involve a useless excess of 
letters.” This objection cannot, however, be allowed, since 
the employment of such a word as suhddmiSdsanam, 
the sense of which can be so i-eadily inferred from its 
etymology, proves that the author intends to imply an 
end whicli shall establish that grammar is a subordinate 
study (jiii/ja) to the Veda.'^ Otherwise, if there were no 
such end set forth, there would be no consequent applica- 
tion of the readers to the study of grajumar. Nor may 
you say that this application will be sufliciently enforcial 
by the injunction for study, “the Veda with its six sub- 
ordinate parts must be read as a duty without any (special) 
end,’’® because, even though there be such an injunction, 
it will not follow that students will ap;dy to this study, if 
no end is mentioned which will establish that it is an 
anya of the Veda. Thus in old times the students, after 
reading the Veda, used to be in haste to say — 

“Are not Vaidic words established by the Veda and 
secular by common life, 

“ And therefore grammar is useless ? ’’ 

Therefore it was only when they understood it to be an 
anga of the Veda that they applied themselves to its 
study. So in the same way the students of the present 
day would not be likely to apply themselves to it either. 
It is to obviate this danger that it becomes necessary to set 
forth some end which ^hall, at the same time, estalilish 

* The very word iahda in kAdd- ' Compare Max Muller, SariA;. 
nuidtanam implies the Veda, since Liter., p. 1 13. It is quoted as from 
this is pre-eminently iMa. the Veda in the MalidbhdBhya. 
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that grammar is an ancja of the Veda. If, when the end 
is explained, they should still not apply themselves, then, 
being destitute of all knowledge of the true formation of 
secular words, they would become involved in sin in the 
course of sacrificial acts, and would consequently lose their 
religious merit. Hence the followers of saciifice read, “ One 
who keeps up a sacrificial fii-e, on using an incorrect word, 
should offer an expiatory offering to Saraswatl” How it 
is to declare this end which e'^tahlishes that it is an aiign 
of the Veda that he uses the words atha kibddnuidsanam 
and not atha vydlcaranam. Now the rules of grammar 
must have an end, and a thing’s end is determined by men’s 
pursuit of it with a view thereto. Just as in a sacrifice 
undertaken with a view to heaven, heaven is the end; in the 
same way the end of the exposition of words is instruction 
concerning words, i.e., propriety of speech. “15ut,” an objec- 
tor may say, “ will not the desired end be still unattained 
for want of the true means to it ? Nor can it be said 
that reading the Veda word by word is the true means ; 
for this canirot bo a rrreans for the understanding of words, 
since their irunrber is infinite, as divided into proper and 
improper words.’' I'hrrs there is a tradition that Brihas- 
pati for a thousand divine years taught to Irrdra the study 
of words as used in their iitdividrral forms when the Veda 
is read word by word,* arrd still he came not to the end. 
Here the teacher was Brihaspati, the pupil was Indra, and 
the time of study a thousand years of the gods ; and yet 
the termination was not reached, — how much less, then, 
in our day, let a man live ever so long? Learning is 
rendered efficient by four appropriate means, — reading, 
understanding, practising, and handing it on to otlwrs ; 
but in the proposed way life would only suffice for the bare 
time of reading; therefore the reading word by word is 
not a means for the knowdedge of. words, and consequently, 

> In the Calcutta text, p. 138, dele dan 4 a in line 3 after Wiavtt, and 
insert it in line 4 after iabddndm. 

’ Aa in the so-called j>ada text. 
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as we said at tirst, the desired end is uut established.” 
We reply, however, that it was never conceded that the 
knowledge of words ^^as tn be attiincd by this reading 
vonl by word. And again, since general and special rules 
apply at once to many example.**, when these are divided 
into the artificial parts called roots, &c. (just as one cloud 
rains over many spots of ground), in this way we can 
easily comprehend an exposition of many words. Thus, 
for instance, by the general rule (iii. 2, i), Icarmani, the 
affix an is enjoined after a root when the object is in 
composition vith it; and by this rule wo learn many 
words, as humlhakdra, “a potter,” Ldnilaldva, “a cutter of 
stems,” &e. But the .-npplcmcntary special lule (iii. 2, 3), 
dtu’ nviMsarge hah, diieetiiig that the affix ha is to be used 
after a root that ends in long d when there is no upasargu, 
shows how impracticable this reading word by word would 
be [since it would never teach ns how to distinguish an 
'iqumrya']. "But since there are other uiigas, why do you 
single out grammar as the one object of honour?” We 
reply, that among the six aiigas the piincipal one is 
giammar, and labour devoted to what is the principal is 
sure to bear fruit. Thus it has been said — 

“ Nigh unto Brahman himself, the highest of all religious 
austeiities, 

“The wise have called grammar the first aiiga of the 
A^eda.” 

Hence we conclude that the exposition of words is the 
direct end of the rules of grammar, but its indirect end is 
the preservation, &c., of the Veda. Hence it has been 
said by the worshipful author of the great Commentary 
[quoting a Varttika], “the end (or motive) is preservation, 
inference, scripture, facility, and assurance.”^ Moreover 
prosperity aiises fiom the employment of a correct word; 
thus Katjayaua has sajd, "There is prosperity in the 
employment of a word according to the Sdstra ; it is equal 
to the words of the Veda itstdf.” Others also have said 
' *■ See Ballantyne’e Mahdbhdihyd, pp. 12, 64. 
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that “a single word thoroughly understood and rightly 
used becomes in Swarga the desire-milking cow." Thus 
(they say)— 

“ They proceed to heaven, with every desired happiness, 
in well-yoked chariots of harnessed speech ; 

“But those who use such false forms as achUcramata 
must trudge thither on foot.” ^ 

Nor need you ask “ liow can an irrational word possess 
such power ? ” since we have revelation declaring that it 
is like to the great god. For the Sruti says, “ Four are its 
horns, three its feet, two its heads, and seven its hands, — 
roars loudly the threefold-hound Lull, the great god enters 
mortals” (Eig-Veda, iv. 58, 3). The great commentator 
thus explains it : — The “ four horns " are the four kinds 
of words — nouns, verbs, prepositions, and particles; its 
“ three feet ” mean the three times, past, present, and future, 
expressed by the tense-allixes, la{, &o . ; the “ two heads,” 
tlie eternal and temjioiary (or produced) words, distin- 
guished as the “manifested” and the “ manifester ; ” its 
“ seven hands " are the seven case affi-xes, including the 
conjugational terminations; “ threefold bound,” as enclosed 
in the three organs — the chest, the throat, and the head. 
The metaphor “bull” (vrishaihti) is applied from its poiu’ing 
forth {varshana), i.e., from its giving fruit when used with 
knowledge. “Loudly roars,” i.e., utters sound, for the root 
ru means “ sound ; ” here by the word “ sound ” developed 
speech ' (or language) ® is implied ; “ the great god enters 
mortals,” — the “great god,” i.e., speech, — enters mortals, 
men endowed with the attribute of mortality. Thus is 
declared the likeness [of speech]® to the supreme Brahman. 

The eternal word, called splwta, without parts, and* the 
cause of the world, is verily Brahman ; thus it has been 

* Aehikramaia seema put here aa Bhiwti'ihari which uiunediately fol- 
u purposely false form of the fre- low. 

quentative of kram for acJiankra- ’ One would naturally supply iab- 
myata. datya after idmyam, but the.Mahd- 

- Or it may mean “ the developed bhitshya has nah 
uiiiveise.” Compare tl^e^iuus of lautyiie’a ed., p. 27). 

O' . . 
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declared by Bhartrihari in the part of his book called the 
Brahuiakan(Ja — 

“ Brahman, without beginning or end, the indestructible 
essence of speech, 

“ Which is developed in the form of things, and whence 
springs the creation of the world.” 

“ But since there is a well-known twofold division of 
words into nouns and verbs, how comes this fourfold 
division ? ” We reply, because this, too, is well known. 
Thus it has been said in the Prakfrnaka — 

“ Some make a twofold division of words, some a four- 
fold or a fivefold, 

“Drawing them up from the sentences as root, affix, 
ami the like.” 

Helaiaja interprets the fivefold division as including 
I'arimjiravacliamijas} But the fouifold division, men- 
tioned by the great commentator, is proper, since Icanm- 
'pravacMniyas distinguish a connection produced by a 
particular kind of verb, and thus, as maiking out a par- 
ticular kind of connection and so marking out a particular 
kind of verb, they are really included in compounded 
prepositions (lyrosa/yas).® 

“But,” say some, “why do you talk so much of an 
eternal sound called spJiofa? This we do not concede, 
since there is no proof that there is such a thing.” AVe 
reply that our own perception is the proof. Thus there 
is one word “ cow,” since all men have the cognition of a 
word distinct from the various letters composing it. You 
cannot say, in the absence of any manifest contradiction, 
that this perception of the word is a false perception. 

I 

* /.e., prcpoiitioiis used separately ample, S'Ahdyaearphitdta anu pril- 
as goeeniing: cases of their own, and fanitat, “he rained after the ^kalya 
not Oas Usually in SiUiskrit) in coin- hymns,” anu implies an understood 
po-ifion. virb iiiVaniya, “having heard,” and 

- The iarniapravachan(y<a imply this verb shows that there is a rela- 
a verb other than the one expressed, tion of cause and effect between the 
and they are said to determine the hymns and the rain. This anu is 
lelation which is produced by this said to determine this relation, 
understood verb. Thus in the ex- 
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Hence you must concede that there is such a thing as 
sphota, as otherwise you cannot account for the cognition 
of the meaning of the word. For the an-swer that its 
cognition arises from the letters cannot bear examination, 
since it breaks down before either horn of the followinjr 
dilemma : — Are the letters supposed to produce this cog- 
nition of the meaning in their united or their individual 
capacity? Not the first, for the letters singly exist only 
for a moment, and therefore cannot form a united whole 
at all ; and not the second, since the single letters have no 
power to produce the cognition of the meaning [which the 
word is to convey]. There is no conceivable alternative 
other than their single or united capacity ; and therefore 
it follows (say the wise in these matters) that, as the 
letters cannot cause the cognition of the meaning, there 
must be a sphofa by means of whicli arisc-s the knowledge 
of the meaning ; and this sphoki is an eternal sound, dis- 
tinct from the letters and revealed by them, which causes 
the cognition of tlie meaning. “ it is disclosed (sphuhjate) 
or revealed by the letters,” hence it is called sphota, as 
revealed by the letters ; or “ from it is disclosed the 
meaning,” hence it is called sphuki a.s cau-ing the knowledge 
of tlie meaning, — these are the two etymologies to e.xplain 
the meaning of the word. And thus it hatli been said by 
the worshipful Fatafijali in the great Commentary, “ Now 
what is the word ‘ cow’ yrnh ? It is that word by w’hich, 
when pronounced, there is produced the simultaneous 
cognition of dewlap, tail, hump, hoofs, and horns.” This 
is ex2)ounded by Kaiyata in the passage commencing, 
“ Grammarians maintain that it is the word, as distinct 
from the letters, which expresses the meaning, sinoj, if 
the letters expressed it, there would be no use in pro- 
nouncing the second and following ones [as the first would 
have already conveyed all we wished],” and ending, “The 
Vakyapadiya has established at length that it is the sphota 
which, distinct from the letters and revealed by the sound 
expresses the meaning.” ^ 

' See Sallantyne’s ed., p. to. 
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Here, however, an objector may urge, “ But should wo 
not rather say that the sphota has no power to convey the 
meaning, as it fails under either of the following alterna- 
tives, for is it supposed to convey the meaning when itself 
manifested or uimiaiiifested ? Not the latter, because it 
would then follow that we should find the efiect of con- 
veying the meaning always produced, since, as sjfJwta is 
supposed to be eternal, and there would thus be an ever- 
present cause independent of all subsidiary aids, the effect 
could not possibly fail to appear. Therefore, to avoid this 
fault, we must allow the other alternative, viz., that sphota 
couveyo the meaning when it is itself manifested. Well, 
then, do the manifesting letters exercise this manifesting 
jiower separately or combined? Whichever alternative 
you adopt, the very sante faults which you alleged agaiust 
the liypothesis of the letters expressing the meaning, will 
have to he met in your hypothesis that they have this 
power to manifest sphota. This has been said by Bh.itta 
ill his Jliinamsil-sloka-varttika — 

“ The grammarian who holds that sphota is manifested 
by the letters as they are severally aiiprehended, 
though itself one and imlivisible, does not thereby 
escape from a single difficulty.” 

The truth is, that, as Piinini (i. 4, 14) and Gotama (Sut. 
ii. 123) both lay it down that letters only then form a 
word when they have an affix at the end, it is the letters 
which convey the word’s meaning through the apprehen- 
sion of the conventional association of ideas which they 
help.^ If you object that as there are the same letters in 
rasa as in sara, in nava as in vana, in dind as in nadi, in 
vidra as in rdma, in rdja as in jdra, &o., these several 
pairs of words would not convey a different meaning, we 
reply that the difference in the order of the letters will 
produce a difference in the meaning. This has been said 
by Tautatita — 

> Tbis u not very clear, the anu and so imply the successive order of 

in anugnka might mean ismuoa, the letters. 

■ 
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“ As are the letters in number and kind, whose power 
is perceived in conveying any given meaning of 
a word, so will be the meaning which “fcay 
convey.” 

Therefore, as there is a M'ell-knowu rule that wlien tlio 
same fault attaches to both sides of an argument it camiut 
be urged against one {ilono, we maintain that the hypothesis 
of the e.xistence of a separate tiling called sphota is iin- 
iiecessary, as we liave proved that it is the letters whicli 
express tlie word's meaning [your arguments against our 
view having been shown to be irrelevant].” 

All this long oration is really only like a drowning man’s 
catching at a straw ; 1 for either of the alternatives is im- 
possible, whetlier j'ou hold that it is the single letters or 
their aggregation wiiich conveys the meaning of the word. 
It cannot be the former, because a collection of separate 
letters, without any one pervading cause,* could never 
produce the idea of a word any more than a collection of 
separate flowers would foim a garland without a string. 
Nor can it be the latter, because the letters, being sepa- 
rately pronounced and done with, cannot combine into 
an aggregate. For we use the term “ aggregate ” where a 
number of objeets are perceived to be united together in 
one place; thus we apply it to a (Irislea tomentosa, an 
Acacia catechu, a llutca frondosa, &c., or to an elephant, 
a man, a horse, &c., seen together in one place ; but these 
letters are not perceived thus united together, as they are 
severally produced and pass away ; and even on the 
hypothesis of their having a “manifesting" power, they 
can have no power to form an aggregate, as they can only 
manifest a meaning successively and not simultaneously. 
Nor can you imagine an artificial aggregate in the letters, 
because this would involve a “ mutual dependence ” (or 
reasoning in a circle); for, on t)ie one hand,- the letters 
would only become a word when their power to convey 

‘ In the Calcutta edition, p. 142, ‘ In p. 142, line 13, I add vind 

line 1 1, 1 read ia^pam for Imlifanavi. after nimUtani» 
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one meaning had been established ; and, on the other hand, 
their power to convey one meaning would only follow, 
when the fact of their being a word was settled. Therefore, 
since it is impossible that letters sliould express the mean- 
ing, we must accept tlie hypothesis of spliota. “ But even 
on your own liypotliesis that there is a certain thing called 
sjyJiofa which expresses the meaning, the same untenable 
alternative will recur which we discussed before; and 
therefore it will only be a case of the proverb that ‘ the 
dawn finds the smueeler with the revenue-officer’s house 
close by.’ ” ^ This, however, is only the inflation of llio 
world of fancy from the wide difference between the two 
cases. For the first letter, in its manifesting power, 
reveals the invi.siblc spliotci, and eacli successive letter 
makes this spliota more and more manifest, just as the 
Veda, after one reading, is not retained, but is made sure 
by repetition; or as the real nature of a jewel is not 
clearly seen at the first glance, but is definitely mani- 
fested at the final examination. This is in accordance 
with the authoritative saying (of the teaclier) : “ The seed 
is implanted by the sounds, and, when the idea is ripened 
by the succes.sive repetition, the word is finally ascertained 
simultaneously witli the last uttered letter.” Therefore, 
since Bhartrilmri has shown in his first book that tlie 
Idlers of a Avord [being many and successive] cannot 
manifest the meaning of the Avord, as is implied by the 
very phrase, “We gain such and such a meaning from 
such and such a word,” vee are forced to asstime the exist- 
ence * of an indivisible sphopi as a distinct category, which 
has the power to manifest the Avord’s meaning. All this 
lias been established in the discussion (in the Mahsibhashya) 
on “ genus ” {jdti), Avhich aims at proving that the mean- 
ing of all Avords is ultimately that summum genus, i.e., that 

A The glmtta is the place where house just as day dawns and is thus 
dues and taxes are collected. Some caught. Hence the proverb means 
one anxious to evade payment is vddeiydinddhi. 
going by a private way by night, ’ In p. 143, linj^..^^ road tpho(a- 
but he arrives at the tax-collector’s hahhdvam for qs&ojdmardnt. 
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existence whose characteristic is ijerfect knowledge of the 
supreme reality i (Brahman). 

“ But if all words mean only that supreme existence, then 
all words will he synonyms, having all the same meaning; 
and your grand logical ingenuity would produce an aston- 
ishing result in demonstrating the uselessness of human 
language as laboriously using several words to no purpose 
at the same time ! Thus it has been said — 

“The emi)loyment of synonymous terms at the same 
time is to be condemned; for they only express 
their meaning in turn and not by combina- 
tion.” 

" Therefore this opinion of yours is really hardly worth 
the trouble of refuting.” 

All this is only the ruminating of empty ether; for 
just as the colourless crystal is affected by different objects 
which colour it as blue, red, yellow, &c., so, since the mm- 
muiii genus, Brahman, is variously cognised through its 
coiniectiou with different things, as severally identified 
with each, we thus aceount for the use of the various con- 
ventional words which ari->c from tlie different species,* as 
cow, &c., these being “existence” (the sir mmum genus) as 
found in the individual cow, &c. To this purport we 
have the following authoritative testimony — 

“ Just as crystal, that colourless substance, when seve- 
rally joined with blue, red, or yellow objects, is 
seen as possessing that colour." 

And so it has been said by Hari, " Existence [pure and 
simple] being divided, when found in cows, &c., by reason 
of its connection with different subjects, is called this or 
that species, and on it all words depend. This they call 
the meaning of the stem and of the root. This is* exist- 
ence, this the great soul ; and it is this which the affixed 
tva, tal, &c., express” (Pdniui v. i, 119). 

1 Cf. Ballantyne’a Transl. of the individual {vyakU) ; the Nyilya holds 
Mahilbhashyoy pp. 9^ 32. that a word means an individual as 

° The Mim&ip8& holds that a word distingxiished by such and such a 
means the gemis {jdU) and not the genus (or species). ■ 
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“ Existence ” is tluit grpstswwwifwi gemts wliich is found 
in cows, horses, &c., differentiated by the various subjects 
in which it resides; and the inferior species, “cow,” 
“liorse” &c., aie not really diffeient from it; for the 
species “cow” and “horse” (gotva and ahvlm) are not 
really now subjects, but each is “existence” as residing 
in the subject “ cow ” and “horse.” Therefore all words, as 
expressing definite meanings, ultimately rest on that one 
svmmnm genus existence, which is differentiated by the 
various subjects, cows, &c., in which it resides ; and hence 
“existence” is the meaning of the stem- word {prdtipadilu). 
A “root” is sometimes defined as that which exprc'ses 
hhdva now, as bJidva is “existence,” the meaning of a 
root is really existence.^ Others say that a root should bo 
defined as that which expresses “action” {Icrigd); but here 
again the meaning of a root will really be “ existence,” 
since this “action” will be a genus, as it is declared to 
reside in many subjects, in accordance with the common 
definition of a genus, in the line — 

“ Others say tliat action (krigd) is a genus, residing in 
many individuals.” 

So, too, if we accept Taijini’s definition (v. i, 1 19), “Let 
the affixes iva and ial come after a u ord [denoting any- 
thing], when we speak of the nature (jbhdva) thereof,” it is 
clear fi om tlie very fact that abstract terms ending in (ra 
or id [as airatva and aivaJd\ are used in the sense of Jjlidvn, 
that they do express “ existence.” “ This is pure exist- 
ence ” from its being free from all coming into being or 
ceasing to be ; it is eternal, since, as all phenomena are 
developments thereof, it is devoid of any limit in space, 
time, or substance : this existence is called “ the great 
soul.” • Such is the meaning of Hari’s two kdrikds quoted 
above. So, too, it is laid down in the discussion on sam- 
band/ia [in Hari’s veises] that the ultimate meaning of all 

1 Gf. Rig-Veda Frati4. xii. $. monly received definitionB of some 
^ He here is trying to show that grammatied tenns. -.r ■ 
his view is confirmed by the com- .. i - 
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•words is that something whose cliaiaeteristic is perfect 
knowledge of the real meaning of the word Substance. 

“The true Reality is ascertained by its illusory forms; the 
true substance is declared by words through illusory dis- 
guises; as the object, ‘Devadatta’s house,’ is apprehended 
by a transitory cause of discrimination,* but by the word 
‘house’ itself, the pure idea [without owners] is expressed.”^ 
So, too, the author of the Mahabhashya, when explaining 
the Varttika,® “ a word, its meaning, and its coiinection 
being fixed,” in the passage beginning “ substance is eter- 
nal,” has shown that the meaning of all words is Brahman, 
expressed by the word “substance” and determined by 
various unreal ^ conditions [as “ the nature of horse,” &c.] 
According to the opinion of "Vtljapyayana, who main- 
tains that all words mean a genus, words like “cow,” 
&c.,® denote a genus which resides by intimate rcl.ition in 
different substances ; and when this genus is apprchcud<-d, 
through its connection with it we ajiprelicnd the particular 
substance in which it resides. Words like “ white,” &c., 
denote a geuus which similarly resides in qualities; through 
the connection with genus we apprehend the quality, and 
through the connection with the quality we apprehend 
the individual substance. So in the case of words express- 
ing particidar names, in consequence of the recognition 
that " this is the same person from his first coming into 
existence to his final destruction, in spite of the difference 
produced by the various states of childhood, youth, adoles- 
cence, &c.,” we must accept a fixed genus as Devadatta- 
hood,® &c. [as directly denoted by them]. So, too, in words 
expressing “ action ” a geuus is denoted ; this is the root- 
meaning, as in pathati, “ he reads,” &o., since we find here 
a meaning common to all who read. 

‘ Since Devadatta is only its * In p. 145, line 8, read asntya 
tran-iLMit owner. for ah-atfJta. 

’ So by the words “horse,” “cow,” ' We have here the well-known 
&a. Brahman is really meant, the four grammatical categories, juti, 
one abiding existencsi.- dravya or satijnd, and hriyd. 

’ Cf. Ballaiil^e’s l^i^^bhiisbya, ’ But of. Siddh. Muktdv.,' p. 6, 
pp. 44, 50. 
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In the doctrine of Vyddi, who maintained that words 
meant individual things [and not classes or genera], the 
individual thing is put forward as that which is primarily 
denoted, while the genus is imiilicd [as a characteristic 
mark] ; and he thus avoids the alleged faults of “ indefinite- 
ness,” and “ wandering away from its proper subject.” ^ 

Both views are allowed by the great teacher Panini; 
since in i. 2, 58, he accepts the theory that a word means 
the genus, where he says that “when the singular is used 
to expre=s the class the plural may be optionally used ” 
[as ill the sentence, “ A Brahman is to be honoured,” which 
may equally run, “ BuUimans arc to be honoured”]; while 
in i. 2, 64, he accepts the theory that a word means the 
indi\ idual thing, where he says, “ In any individual case 
there is but one retained of things similar in form ” [ie., 
the dual means Kama and Rama, and the plural means 
Etima, and Eama and Eiiina; but we retain only one, 
adding a dual or plural affix]. Grammar, in fact, being 
adapted to all assemblies, can accept both theories with- 
out being compromised. Therefore both theories are in a 
sense true ; ^ but the real fact is that all words ultimately 
mean the Supreme Brahman. 

As it has been said — 

“ Therefore under the divisions of the meanings of words, 
one true universal meaning, identical with the one 
existent, shines out in many forms as the thing 
denoted.” 

Hari also, in his chapter discussing samhandha, thus 
describes the nature of this true meaning — 

^ Thus we read in the Siddhanta should not include ; if it is held to 
MuWt/ivali, p. 82, that the MiinutpB.i mean many individuals^ it will have 
holds that a word means the genus an endless variety of meanings and 
and not the individual, since other- be "indefinite.*’ 
wise there would be vyabhichdra and ^ This seems the meaning of the 
dnantya (cf. also Mahe^achondra text as printed tasnidi dvayarri aat- 
Nyayaratna’s note, Kdyya*pra&d 4 a, yam, but I should prefer to read 
p. 10). If a word is held to mean conjecturally tamdd advayary, sat- 
only one individual, there will be the yam, " tber^ore noo-duidity is the 
first fault, as it will "wander away" truth." 
and equally express others which it 
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"That meaning in which the subject, the object, and 
the perception [which unites them] are insuscep- 
tible of doubt, ^ tha( oidy is called the truth by 
those who know the end of the three Vedas.” 

So too in his description of substance, he says — 

“ 2’luii which remains as the E.eal during the presence 
of modification, as -the gold remains under the 
form of the earring , — that wherein change comes 
and goes, that they call the Supreme Nature.” 

The essential tinity of the word and its meaning is 
maintained in order to preserve inviolate the non-duality 
of all things which is a cardinal doctrine of our philo- 
soph3^ 

“This [Supremo Nature] is the thing denoted by all 
words, and it is identical with the word; but the relation 
of the two, while they are thus ultimately identical, varies 
as does the relation of the two souls.” * 

The meaning of this Kaiika. is that Brahman is the 
one object denoted by all words; and this one object has 
various difi'ercnces imposed upon it according to each 
particular form; but the conventional variety of the 
differences lu’oduced by these illusory conditions is only 
the result of ignorance. Non-duality is the tine state; 
but through the power of "concealment"® [exercised by 
illusion] at the time of the conventional use of words a 
manifold expansion takes place, just as is the case during 
sleep. Thus those skilled in Vedanta lore tell us — 

"As all the extended world of dreams is only the 
development of illusion in me, so all this extended 
waking world is a development of illusion like- 
wise.” 

When the unchangeable Supreme Brahman is thus 
known as the existent joy-thought and identical with the 
individual soul, and v hen primeval ignorance is abolished, 

^ iSeii. they can onl; be the absolute ’ Tlie £ai^rri<t of the text seems 

Brahman srbo alone exists. to correspond to the drarana so fre. 

jScii. -the individual soul {jlra) (]uent in Vcdiinta books, 
and SraliinaB. 
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liual bliss is accomplished, which is best, defined as the 
abiding in identity with this Brahman, according to the 
text, “He who is w’ell ver«od in the Word-Brahman 
attains to the Supreme Brahman.”^ And thus we estab- 
lish the fact that the “ exposition of words ” is the means 
to final bliss. 

Thus it has been said — 

“ They call it the door of emancipation, the medicine 
of the diseases of speech, the purifier of all sciences, 
the science of sciences.”* 

And so again — 

“ This is the first foot-round of the stages of the ladder 
of final bliss, this is the straight royal road of the 
travellers to emancipation.” 

Therefore our final conclusion is that the Sastra of 
grammar should be studied as being the means for attain- 
ing the chief end of man. E. B. C. 

‘ This passage is quoted in the ITpanishad, i. 3, 1, where it is ev- 
Maitri Upanishad, vi. 22. plained by Saqikara as vidj/iitv adIU 

* Adhividyam occora in Taitb yad darianayt tad adhividyam. 
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CHAPTEE XrV. 

THE Si-HKHVA'DABlAHA. 

“But how can we accept the doctrine of illusory emana- 
tion [thus held by the grammarians, following the guidance 
of the pdbroa and uttara Mfmamsa schools], when the 
system of development propounded by the Sdfikhyas is 
still alive to oppose it ? ” Such is their loud vaunt. Now 
the Sastra of this school may be concisely said to maintain 
four several kinds of existences, viz., that which is evol- 
vent f only, that which is evolute only, that which i.s both 
evolute and evolvent, and that which is neither, (a.) Of 
these the first is that wliieli is only evolvent, called the root- 
evolvent or the primary; it is not it.^elf the evolute of any- 
thing else. It evolves, hence it is called the evolvent 
(pmkf'Ui) since it denotes in itself the equilibrium of the 
three qualities, goodness, activity, and darkness. This is 
expressed [in the Sahkhya Karika], " the root-evolvent is 
no evolute.” It is called tlie loot-evolvent, as being botli 
root and evolvent; it is the root of all the various effects, 
as the so-called “ great one,” &c., but of it, as the primary, 
there is no root,'as otherwise we should have a regressus 
ad infinitum. Nor can you reply that such a regressus ad 
infinitum is no objection, if, like the continued series of 
seed and shoot, it can be proved by the evidence of our 
senses,* — because here there is no evidence to establish the 
hypothesis. (6.) The “ evolutee and evolvents ” are the 
great one, egoism, and the subtde .elements, — thus the 

^ I borrow this term from Dr. HalL 

^ Compare KuBumdujali, i. 4. 
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ydnkhya Kiirikd (§ 3), “ the seven, the great one, &c., are 
evolute-evolveiit=!.” The seven are tlie seven principles, 
called the great one, &c. Among Ihese tlie great prin- 
ciple, called also the intellecV &c., is itself the evolute of 
nature and the evolvent of egoism ; in the same manner 
the principle egoism, called also “ self-consciousness ” 
(abhimdna), is tlie evolute of the great one, intellect; hut 
this same principle, as affected by the quality of dark- 
ness, is the evolvent of the five rudiments called subtile 
elements ; and, as affected by the qualiiy of goodness, it 
is the evolvent of the eleven organs, viz., the five organs 
of perception, the eye, ear, nose, tongue, and skin; the five 
organs of action, the voice, hands, feet, anus, and genera- 
tive organ ; and the niiiiil, partaking of the character of 
both ; nor can you object that in our arrangement the 
third quality, activity, is idle, as it acts as a cause by 
producing action in the others. This lias been thus 
declared by Isvara Krislnia in his Kiirikils (§ 24-27), 
“Self-consciousness is egoism. Thence pioceeds a two- 
fold creation, the elevenfold set and the live elemental 
rudiments. From modified* egoism originates the class of 
eleven imbued with goodness; from egoism as the source 
of the elements originate the laidinientary elements, and 
these are affected by darkness; but it is only from egoism 
as affected by activity that the one and the other rise. 
The intellectual organs arc the eyes, the ears, the nose, the 
tongue, and the skin ; those of action are the voice, feet, 
hands, anus, and organ of generation. In this set is mind, 
which has the character of each; it determines, and it 
is an organ (like the other ten) from having a common 

1 One great defect in the Sdnkhya • It is singular that this is Alad- 
noiiienclalure is the ambiguity be- hava’s principal Sankliya iiuthoi'ity, 
tween the terms for intellect [luddhij and not the iSdi'ikhya Sutras, 
and tho^e for mind (maims). Mild- ^ rai/rila is here a technical term 
hava here applies to the former the mcaningthat goodness predominates 
term anta/ikarana or “ internal over darkness and activity. On 
organ,” the proper term for the this Kdriksi, comp. Dr. Hall's pre- 
latter. I have Ventured to alter it face to the Sdiikhyo-silra, pp. 30- 
in the translation, 35. 
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property wiih them.”^ All this has been explained at 
length by the teacher Vachaspati Mifira in tlie Sahkhya- 
tattva-kaumudi. 

(c.) The “evolute only "means the lire gross elements, 
ether, &c., and the eleven organs, as said in the Karika, 
“ The evolute consists of sixteen ; ” tliat is, the set of six- 
teen is evolute only, and not evolvent. Although it may 
he said that earth, &c., are the evolvents of such produc- 
tions as cows, jars. &c., yet these arc not a different “prin- 
ciple” {tatlva) fiom earth, &c., and therefore earth, &c., 
are not v hat we term “ evolvents ; ” as the accepted idea 
of an evolvent is that which is the material cause of a 
separate principle ; and in cows, jars, &c., there is the 
absence of being any such first principle, in consequence 
of their being all alike gross possessed of dimensions] 
and perceptible to the senses. The five grc'ss eli-ments, 
ether, &c., are respectively jnoduced from sound, touch, 
form, taste, and smell, each subtile element being accom- 
panied by all those which piecede it, and tlnis the gross 
elements will have resjjectively one, two, thiee, four, and 
five qualities.* Theerealhai of the organs has been pre- 
viously described. This is thus pro[)ouude(l in the Silh- 
khya Karika. (§ 22) — 

“ From nature springs the great one, from this egoism, 
from this the set of sixteen, and from five among 
the sixteen proceed the five gross elements.” 

(d.) The soul is neither, — as is said in the Karika, “The 
soul is neither evolvent nor evolute." That is, the soul, 
being absolute, eternal, and subject to no development, is 
itself neither the evolvent nor the evolute of aught beside. 
Three kinds of proof are accepted as establishing these 
twenty-five principles; and thus the Karika (§ 4). 

“Perception, inference, and the te,siimuuy of wuitliy 
persons are acknowledged to be the threefold proof, for 

^ As produced, like them, from " Cf. Colebrooke E&bays, vol. t p. 
modified egoism. The reading mni' 256. The ttitn/uUnts will reproduce 
X:al/yarila//^??ialam must bo cor^ thomsel vos as the rei»p*ecti \ o <(ualitie9 
rected by the Sdnkhya Kdrikd. of the gross elements. 
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they comprise every mode of demonstration, it is from 
proof that there results belief of that which is to be 
proven." 

Here a fourfold discussion arises as to the true nature 
of cause and effect. The Saugatas^ maintain that the 
existent is produced from the non-existent; the Naiya- 
yikas, &c., that the (as yet) non-existent is produced from 
the existent; the Vedantins, that all effects are an illusory 
emanation from the existent and not themselv'es really 
existent; while the Siiiikhyas hold that the existent is 
produced from the existent. 

(a.) How the first opinion is elearly untenable, since 
that which is itself non-existent and unsubstantial can 
never be a cause any more than the hare’s horn; and, again, 
tlie real and unreal can never be identical. 

(6.) Nor can the non-existent be produced from the 
existent ; since it is im[ ossible that that which, previous 
to the operation of the originating cause,*' was as non- 
existent as a liare’s horn should ever be produced, i.e., 
become connected with existence; for not even the cleverest 
man living can make blue yellow.® If you say, “ But are 
not existence and non-existence attributes of the same 
jar?” this is incorrect, since we cannot use such an 
expression as “ its quality ” in regard to a non-existent 
subject, for it would certainly iinj)ly that the subject 
itself did exist. Hence we conclude that the effect is 
existent even previously to the operation of the eairse, 
which only produces the manifestation of this already 
existent thing, just like the manifestation of the oil in 
sesame seed by pressing, or of the milk in cows by milk- 
ing. Again, there is no example whatever to prove the 
production of a thing previously non-existent. 

Moreover, the cause must produce its effect as being 
either connected with it pr not connected ; in the former 

1 A name of the Buddhists. cannot be made a eoW| nor a woman 

^ J.e,f the nature of a thing (Sva^ a man. 
hhdva) cannot be altered — a man 
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alternative the effect’s existence is settled by the rule 
that connection can only be between two existent things ; 
in the latter, any and every effect might arise from any 
and every cause, as there is nothing to determine the 
action of an unconnected thing. This has been thus put 
by the Sdiikh ya tcaclier : — “ From the supposed non-exist- 
ence of the effect, it can have no connection with causes 
which always accomjpany existence; and to him who 
Jiolds the pu'oductiou of a uon-conuected thing there arises 
an utter want of determinateness.’’ If you rejoin that “ the 
cause, though not connected with its effect, can yet pro- 
duce it, where it has a capacity of so doing, and this capa- 
city of producing is to be inferred from seeing the effect 
actually produced,” still this cannot be allowed, since in 
such a case as “ there is a capacity for producing oil in 
sesame seeds,” you cannot determine, while the oil is 
non-existent, tliat there is this capacity in the sesame 
seeds, whichever alternative you may accept as to their 
being connected or not with the oil [since our before-men- 
tioned dilemma will equally apply here]. 

From our tenet that the cause and effect are identical, 
it follows that the effect does not exist distinct from the 
cause ; thus the cloth is not something distinct from the 
threads, as it abides in the latter [as its material cause] ; 
but where this identity is not found, there we do not find 
the relation of cause and effect ; thus a horse and a cow are 
distinct from each other [for one is not produced from the 
other, and therefore their qualities are not the same]; but 
the cloth is an acknowledged effect, and therefore not any- 
thing different from its cause.^ If you object that, if this 
were true, the separate threads ought to fulfil the office of 
clothing, we reply, that the office of clothing is fulfilled by 
the threads manifesting the nature of cloth when they are 
placed in a particular arrangeiiient. As the limbs of a 
tortoise when they retire within its shell are concealed, 

1 I take artlidnlaram here as kavilchaspati’a note, Tattva Kau- 
simply hhinnam .of. T.intniitha Tor- mndl, p. 47). 

P 
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and, when they come forth, are revealed, so the particulai 
efl’ects, as cloth, &c., of a cause, as threads, &c., when they 
come forth and are revealed, are said to he ])roduced; and 
when they retire and are concealed, they are said to be 
destroyed j but there is no such thing as the production 
of the iiou-existent or the destruction of the existent. As 
has been said in the Ilhagavad Gita (ii. i6) — 

“ There is no existence for tlie non-existent, nor non- 
existence for the existent.” 

And, in fact, it is by inference from its eftects that we 
establish the existence of the great evolvent. Nature {pra- 
knti). This has been said [in the ICarikii, § 9] — 

“ Efi'ect exists, for what exists not can by no operation 
of cause be brought into existence ; materials, too, 
are selected which are fit for the purpose; every- 
thing is not by every means possible; what is 
capable does that to which it is competent; and 
like is produced from like." ' 

Not can we say [with the Veddntin] that the world is 
an illusory emanation from the one existent Brahman, 
because we have no contradictory evidence to preclude 
by its superior validity the primd facie belief tliat the 
external Avorld is real [as we have in tlie case of mistaking 
a rope for a snake, where a closer in-pection will discover 
the error] ; and again, where the subject and the attributed 
nature are so dis.'^imilar as the imre intelligent Brahman 
and the unintelligent creation, we can no more allow the 
supposed attribution to he possible than in the case of 
gold and silver [which no one mistakes for each other]. 
Hence we conclude that an effect which is composed of 
happiness, misery, and stupidity, must imply a cause 
similarly composed; and our argument is as follows: — 
The subject of the argument, viz., the external world, must 
have a material cause composed of happiness, misery, and 
stupidity, because it is itself endued therewith; whatever 
is endued with certain attributes must have a cause endued 

^ Golebrooke's translation. 
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with the same, — thus a ring has gold for its material cause, 
because it has the attributes of gold; our subject is a 
similar case, therefore we may draw a similar conclusion. 
What we call “being composeil of happiness” in the 
external world is the quality of goodness; the “being 
composed of misery” is the quality of activity the 
“being composed of stupidity” is the quality of dark- 
ness ; hence we establish our cause composed of the three 
qualities {i.e., imdriti. Nature). And we see that indi- 
vidual objects are found by experience to have these three 
qualities ; thus Maitra’s happiness is found in his wife 
Satyavati, because the quality of “goodness” in her is 
manifested towards him ; but she is the misery of her 
fellow-wives, because the quality of “activity” is mani- 
fested towards them; while she causes indifference to 
Chaitra who does not po.ssess her, because towards liim 
the quality of “darkness” is manifested. So, too, in 
other cases also ; thus a j.ir, when oLbiined, causes us 
pleasure ; when seized by otheis it causes us pain ; but it 
is viewed with indillerence by one who lias no interest in 
it. Now this being regardeil with no interest is what 
ue mean by '■ stu[)idity,” since tlio word moha is derived 
from the root viuh, “ to be confused,” since no direct action 
of the mind arises towards those objects to which it is 
iiididereiit. Therefore we hold that all things, being 
composed of pleasui'e, pain, and stupidity, must have as 
their cause Nature, which consists of the three qualities. 
And so it is declared in the SvetaSvatara Upanishad 
(iv. 5)— 

“The one unborn, for his enjoyment, approaches the 
one unhorn (Nature) which is red, white, and bjaek, 
and produces a manifold and similar offspring; tlie 
other unborn abandons her when once slie has been 
enjoyed.” 

Here the words “red,” “whi£e,” and “black,” express 
the qualities “activity,” “goodness,” and “darkness,” from 

1 Or “passion," rajat. 
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their severally possessing the same attributes of colouring, 
manifesting, and concealing. 

Here, however, it may he objected, “ But will not your 
unintelligent Nature, without the superintendence of some- 
thing intelligent, fail to produce these ellects, intellect, 
&c. ? thei efore there must be some intelligent super- 
intendent; and hence we must assume an all-seeinsr. 
supreme Lord.” We reply that this does not follow, since 
even unintelligent Nature will act under the force of an 
impulse; and experience shows us that an unintelligent 
thing, without any intelligent suiieiintendenl, does act for 
the good of the soul, just as the unintelligent milk acts for 
the growth of the calf, or just as the unintelligent rain acts 
for the welfare of living creatures ; and so unintelligent 
Nature will act for the liberation of the soul. As it has 
been said in the Karika (§ 57) — 

“ As the unintelligent milk acts for the nourishment of 
the calf, so Nature acts for the liberation of soul.” 

But as for the doctrine of “a Sujucme Being who acts 
from compassion,” which has been iiroelaimed by beat of 
drum by the advocates of his existence, this has well-nigh 
passed away out of hearing, since the hypothesis fails to meet 
either of the two alternatives. For does he act thus Ic/ure 
or after cieation ? If you say “ before,” we reply that as 
pain cannot arise in the absmice of bodies, &c., there will 
be no need, as long as theie is no creation, for his desire to 
free living beings from paiu [which is the main character- 
istic of compassion] ; and if you adopt the second alterna- 
tive, you will be reasoning in a circle, as on the one hand 
you will hold that God created the world through com- 
passion [as this is His motive in acting at all], and on 
the other haiuP that He compassionated after He had 
created. Therefore we hold that the development of 
unintelligent Nature [even without any intelligent super- 

^ In other words— on the one on the other hand it was the exist* 
hand the existing miseiy of beings ence of a created world which caused 
induced God to create a world In their misery at ^1. 
order to relieve their misery, and 
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intendent] — in the order of the series intellect, self-con- 
sciousness, &c., — is caused by the union of Nature and 
Soul, and the moving impulse is the good of Soul. Just 
as there takes place a movement in the iron in the prox- 
imity of the unmoved magnet, so there takes place a 
movement in Nature in the proximity of the unmoved 
Soul; and this union of Nature and Soul is caused by 
mutual dependence, like tlie union of the lame man and 
the blind man. Nature, as the thing to be experienced, 
depends on Soul the experiencer ; and Soul looks to final 
bliss, as it seeks to throw off the three kinds of pain, 
which, though really apart from it, have fallen upon it by 
its coming under the shadow of intellect through not 
recognising its own distinction therefrom.* This final 
bliss [or absolute isolation] is produced by the discrimina- 
tion of Nature and Soul, nor is this end possible without it; 
therefore Soul depends on Nature for its final bliss. Just as 
a lame man and a blind man,* travelling along with a cara- 
van, by some accident having become separated from 
their companions, wandered slowly about in great dismay, 
till by good luck they met each other, and then the lame 
mail mounted on the blind man’s back, and the bliml 
mail, following the path indicated by the lame man, 
reached his de-irud goal, as did tho lame man also, mounted 
on the other’s slioulders; so, too, creation is effected by 
Nature and the soul, nhich are likewise mutually de- 
pendent. This has been said in the Karika (§ 21) — 

“For the soul’s contemplation of Nature and for its 
'final separation the union of both takes place, as 
of the lame man and the blind man. By that 
union a creation is formed.” 

“Well, I grant that Nature’s activity may take place 
for the good of the soul, but how do you account for its 

* Bondage, &c., reside in the in- piece of folk-lore. It is found in 

tellect, and are only reHecM upon the Babylonian Talmud, Sanhedrim, 
soul through its proximity (of. Sdn- fol. 91, b, and in the Gesta Roman- 
khyaprarachanabhdthj/a, i. jS). orum. 

* This apologue is a widely-read 
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ceasing to act ?’’ I reply, that as a wilful woman whose 
faults have once been seen by her husband does not return 
to him, or as an actress, having performed her part, retires 
from the stage, so too does Nature desist. Thus it is said 
in the Kdrika (§ 59) — 

“As an actress, having exhibited herself to the spec- 
tators, desists from the dance, so does Nature desist, 
having manifested herself to Soul.” 

For this end has the doctrine of those who follow 
Kapila, the founder of the atheistic Sahkhya School, been 
propounded. E. B. C. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE PATANJAU-DARsInA- 

We now set forth the doctrine of that school which pro- 
fesses the opinions of such Munis as Patanjali and others, 
who originated the system of the Theistic Sahkhya philo- 
sophy. This school follows the so-called Yoga Sastra 
promulgated by Patanjali, and consisting of four chapters, 
which also bears the name of the “ Siihkhya Pravachana,” or 
detailed explanation of the Sahkhya.' In the first chapter 
thereof the venerable Patanjali, having in the opening 
aphorism, "Now is the exposition of Concontration ” 
(yoga), avowed his commencement of the Yoga Sdstra, 
proceeds in the second aphorism to give a definition of 
his subject, " Concentration i.s the liinderiiig of the modi- 
fications of the thinking princij)lc,” and then he expounds 
at length the nature of Meditation (samddhi). In the 
second chapter, in the series of aphorisms commencing, 
“The practical part of Concentration is mortification, 
muttering, and resignation to the Supreme,” he expounds 
the practical part of yoga proper to him whose mind is not 
yet thoroughly abstracted (iii. 9), viz., the five external sub- 
servients or means, “ forbearance,” and the rest. In the 
third chapter, in the series commencing " Attention is the 
fastening [of the mind] on some spot,” he expounds the 
three internal subservients — attention, contemplation, and 
meditation, collectively called by the name “ subjugation ” 
(saTnyamd), and also the various superhuman powers which 
1 On this see Br. Hall’s Fref. to Sinkbya Fr. Bb^., p. 20 ; S. Sitra, p, II. 
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are their subordinate fruit. Iii the fourth chapter, in the 
series commencing, “ Perfections spring from birth, plants, 
spells, mortification, and meditation,” he expounds the 
liighest end, EmanciiDation, together with a detailed account 
of the five so-called “perfections” {siddkis). This school 
accepts the old twenty-five principles [of the Sahkhya], 
“Nature,” &c. ; only adding the Supreme Being as the 
twenty-sixth — a Soul urr touched by afiliction, action, fruit, 
or stock of desert, who of His own will assumed a body 
in order to create, and originated all secular or Vaidic 
traditions,^ and is gracious towards those living beings who 
are burned in the charcoal of mundane existence. 

“ But how can such an essence as soul, undefiled as the 
[glossy] leaf of a lotus, be said to be burned, that we should 
need to accept any Supreme Being as gracious to it?” 
To this we reply, that the quality Goodness develops itself 
as the understanding, and it is this which is, as it were, 
burned by the quality Activity; and the soul, by tlic 
influence of Darkness, blindly identifying itself witir tliis 
suffering quality, is also said itself to suffer. Tims the 
teachers liave declared — 

“It is Goodness which suffers under the form of the 
understanding and the substances belonging to 
Activity which torment,* 

And it is through the modiiicatiou of Darkness, as 
wrongly identifying, that the Soul is spoken of as 
suffering.” 

It has been also said by Patanjali,® “ The power of the 
enjoyer, which is itself incapable of development or of 
transference, in an object which is developed and trans- 
ferred experiences the modifications thereof.” 

Now the “ power of the enjoyer ” is the power of intel- 
ligence, and this is the soul; and in an object which is 

1 i.e., he revealed the Veda, and ’ I read ye for <e with Dr. Hall’s 
also originated the meanings of MS* Tapya means rather ** suscep* 
words, as well as instructed the tible of suffering.” 
first fathers of mankind in the arts ^ This is really Vydsa’s comm, 
of life. on S6t., vr, ai. 
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" developed ” and “ transferred,” or reflected, — i.e., in the 
thinking principle or the understanding, — it experiences 
the modifications thereof, i.e., the power of intelligence, 
being reflected in the understanding, receives itself the 
shadow of the understanding, and imitates the modifica- 
tions of it. Thus the soul, though in itself pure, sees 
according to the idea produced by the understanding; and, 
while thus seeing at secondhand, though really it is dif- 
ferent from the understanding, it appears identical there- 
with. It is while the soul is thus suffering, that, by the 
practice of the eight subservient means, forbearance, reli- 
gious observance, &c., earnestly, uninterruptedly, and for a 
long period, and by continued resignation to the Supreme 
Being, at length there is produced an unclouded recogni- 
tion of the distinction between the quality Goodness and 
the Soul; and the five “afflictions,” ignorance, &c., are 
radically destroyed, and the vaiious “stocks of desert,” 
fortunate or unfortunate, are utterly abolished, and, the 
irndofiled soul abiding emancipated, perfect Emancipation 
is accomplished. 

The words of the first aphorism, " Now is the exposition 
of concontratinn,” establiah the four preliniinaiics which 
lead to the intelligent reader’s cariying the doctrine into 
practice, viz., the object-matter, the end proposed, the 
connection [between the treatise and the object], and the 
person properly qualified to study it. The word “now” 
(ailia) is accepted as having liere an inceptive meaning, 
[as intimating that a distinct topic is now commenced]. 
“But,” it may be objected, "there are several pos- 
sible significations of this word atha ; why, then, should 
you show an unwarranted partiality for this particular 
‘inceptive’ meaning? The great Cinon for nouns and 
their gender [the Amara Kosha Dictionary] gives many 
such meanings. 'Atha is used ^ in the sense -of an auspi- 
cious particle, — after, — now (inceptive), — what? (interro- 
gatively), — and all (comprehensively).’ Now we willingly 
surrender such senses as interrogation or comprehensive- • 
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ness ; but since there are four senses certainly suitably 
i.C; ‘ after,’ ‘ an auspicious particle,’ ‘ reference to a pre- 
vious topic,’ and ‘ the inceptive now,’ there is no reason 
for singling out the last." This objection, however, will not 
stand, for it cannot bear the following alternative. If you 
maintain the sense of “ after,” then do you hold that it 
implies following after anything whatever, or only after 
some definite cause as conquehended under the general 
definition of causation,' i.e., “ previous existence [relatively 
to the effect] ” ? It cannot be the former, for, in accord- 
ance with the proverb that “ No one stands for a single 
moment inactive,” everybody must always do everything 
after previously doing something else ; and since this is at 
once understood without any direct mention at all, there 
could be no use in employing the particle atha to convey 
this meaning. Nor can it be the latter alternative ; be- 
cause, although we fully grant that the practice of concen- 
tration does in point of fact follow after previous tranquil- 
lity, &c., yet these are rather the necessary preliminaries 
to the work of exposition, and consequently cannot have 
that avowed predominance [which the presumed cause 
should have]. “ But why should we not hold that the 
word atha implies that this very exposition is avowedly 
the predominant object, and does follow after previous 
tranquillity of mind, &c. ?” "We reply, that the aphorism 
uses the term “exposition” (anumsana), and this word, 
etymologically analysed, implies that by which the yoga 
is explained, accompanied with definitions, divisions, and 
detailed means and results ; and there is no rule that such 
an exposition must follow previous tranquillity of mind, 
&c., the rule rather being that, as far as the teacher is 
concerned, it must follow a profound knowledge of the 
truth and a desire to impart it to others ; for it is rather 
the student’s desire to know and his derived knowledge, 
which should have quiet of mind, &c., as their precur- 
sors, in accordance with the words of ^ruti : " Therefore 
' Cf. BhdAd-parichehheda, 15, a. 
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having become ti-aiiquil, self-siibdued, loftily indifferent, 
patient, full of faith and intent, let him see the soul in 
the soul.” ^ Nor can the word alha imply the necessary 
precedence, in the teacher, of a profound knowledge of the 
truth and a desire to impart it to otljers; because, even 
granting that both these are present, they need not to be 
mentioned thus prominently, as they are powerless in 
themselves to produce the necessary intelligence and effort 
in the student. Still [however we may settle these points] 
the question arises, Is the exposition of the yoga ascertained 
to be a cause of final beatitude or not ? If it is, then it is 
still a desirable object, even if certain presupposed condi- 
tions should be absent ; and if it is not, then it must be un- 
desirable, wliatever conditions may be present.® But it is 
clear that the exposition in question is such a cause, since 
wc have such a passage of the Sniti as that [in the Ivatha 
Upanishad, ii. 12]; “By the acquirement of yoga or in- 
tense concentration on the Supreme Soul, the wise man 
having meditated leaves behind joy and sorrow;” and 
again, such a passage of the Smriti as that [in the Bhnga- 
vad Gita, ii. 53]: “The intellect uirwavering in contem- 
plation will then attain yoga.” Hence we conclude that it 
is untenable to interpret alha as implying that the expo- 
sition must follow “ after " a previous inquiry on the part 
of the student* or “ after ” a previous course of ascetic 
training and use of elixirs, &c. [to render the body 
strong]. 

But in the case of the Vedanta Sdtras, which open with 
the aphorism, “ Now, thciefore, there is the wish to know 
Brahman,” iSaflkara Acharya has declared that the incep- 
tive meaning of alha must be left out of the question, as 
the wish to know Brahman is not to be undertaken [at 
will] ; and therefore it must be there interpreted to mean 
“ after,” i.e., that this desire must follow a previous 

^ ^tapatha Br., xiv. 7, 2, 28. different conditions which a(ha is 

^ I read in the second clause tud- supposed to assume as being neces* 
hhdv^^i, understanding by tad the sarily present. 
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coui'so of tranquillity, &c., as laid down by the well-known 
rule which enjoins the practice of tranquillity, self-control, 
indifference, endurance, contemplation, and faith, the object 
being to communicate the teaching to a proper student 
as distinguished by the possession of the four so-called 
“ means.” ^ 

“ Well, then, let us grant that atha cannot mean ‘ after;’ 
but why should it not be simply an auspicious particle ? " 
But this it cannot be, from the absence of any connection 
between the context and such auspicious meaning. Aus- 
piciousness implies the obtaining of an nnimpcached and 
desired good, and what is desired is so desired as being the 
attainment of pleasure or the avoidance of pain ; but this 
auspioiousness cannot belong to the exposition of yoja, 
since it is in itself neither pleasure nor the cessation of 
pain.* Therefore it cannot be at all established that the 
meaning of the aphorism is that “ the exposition of the 
yoga is auspicious ; ” for auspiciousness cannot be either 
the primary meaning of atha or its secondary meaning by 
metonymy, since it is its very sound which is in itself 
ausincious [without any reference to the meaning], like 
that of a drum. “ But why not say .hat just as an im- 
plied meaning may enter into the direct meaning of a 
sentence, so an effect [like this of auspiciousness] may 
also be included, since both are equally unexpressed so far 
as the actual words are concerned?”® We reply, that in 
the meaning of a sentence the connection must be between 
the meaning of one word and that of another ; otherwise 
we should be guilty of breaking the seal which the rule of 
the grammarians has set, that “ verbal expectancy* can be 
fulfilled by luords alone.” 

> These are, i. , the diseriniination ^ Granting that aOia does not 
of the eternal from the phenomenal ; here mean “ auspicious,” why should 
ii., the rejection of the fruit of ac- not this be the implied meaning, 
tions here or hereafter ; iii., the pos- as all allow that the particle aj/ia 
session of the six qualities, tranquil- does produce an auspicious influ- 
lity, &c.; and, iv., the desire for encef 

liberation. * t.e., a word's incapacity to con- 

° It may be auhha-janaka, but it . vey a meaning without some other 
'is not itself aukha. ■' '-Jtrord to complete the construction. 
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“But ought not a prayer for an au.spirious eotamence- 
ment to he put at the hegiuiiiiig of a Sii .tra, in order to 
lay the hosts of ohstacles that would Iiiuder tijfc eorn- 
pletiou of the work wliich tlie authoi do.jre8 to hegio, 
and also to ohseivo the imiiieiiioiial piaotioi: of the good, 
since it has heen said hy the wi.,e, ‘ Tho <■ oastiai hecor/a- 
widely famous wdiicli liave auspicious commencemei.t,, 
auspicious middles, and auspicious enaings, aiirl their 
students have long lives and arc inviiiCilde in ci^puta- 
tioii’?^ Now the woid atka implies ‘ ausidciouiafcs'i,’ 
since tliere is a Smriti which says, 

“ ‘ The word Om and the wonl atka, — these two in the 
ancient time. 

Cleaving the tin oat of Brahman, came forth; there- 
fore they are both auspicious.’ 

“Therefore let the word atha stand here as signifying 
‘auspiciousness,’ like the word ‘vykldki’ u=ed by Bapini 
in his opening siitra ‘ vriddhir dd auh.’ ^ This view, 
however, is unteuahlu; since the very word aiha, wL-sn 
heaid, has an auspicious influence, even though it hr; 
employed to convey some other special signilicLiticij, Just 
as the liearing the scuiid of lutes, ilutcs, [is aus- 
IDicious for one starling on a journeyj. If you still ohjccC, 

“ How can the paiticle atka have any other effect, if it is 
specially used here to produce the idea that the meaning 
of tlie sentence is that a new tojdc is commenced i ’’ we 
reply that it certainly can have such other additional 
effect, just as we see that jars of water brought for some 
other purpose arc auspicious omens at the commence- 
ment of a journey Nor does this contradict tho smriti, 

^ This is fuuiid with home vaiia- as **the second strengthening a 
tions in the Ahiluibhd&h^’a (j’* It vowel.” 

Kielhuin’b cd ) ■* In tho old l>engali pi>L*m Chau- 

“ The comuKiitatuis hold that the di, wo ha\e an iiit* losting li»t of 
word Liiddhih is placed at the be- these omens. The, hero Ch.uuUa- 
ginniiig of the first shtra, while kelii, starting on a journey, has the 
ywfah in the second is placed at the following good omens : On his ngiit 
end(a^ en (junalf)^ in order to ensure hand a cow, a deer, a Bidlunan, a 
an auspicious opening, mdd/f»niean> . full-blown lotus ; on his loft, a jackal 
ing “increase,” “prosperity,” os we1,i^j^Qd » jar full of water. He hears * 
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since the smriti will still hold good, as the words "they 
are both auspicious” mean only that they produce an 
auspicious effect. 

Nor can the particle atJui have here the ineauing of 
“ reference to a previous topic,” since the previously men- 
tioned faults will all equally apply here, as this meaning 
really involves that of “ after ” [which we have ali’eady clis- 
cussetl and rejected]. And again, in such discussions as 
this, as to whether this particular atha means “the inceptive 
now ” or “ after,” if another topic had been previously sug- 
gested, then “ reference thereto ” would be a possible mean- 
ing ; but in the present case [where no other topic has been 
previously suggesteil] it is not a possible meaning. There- 
fore, by e.xhausliun. the commentator iinally adopts, for 
the atha of the siitra, the remaining meaning of “ the 
inceptive now.” So, when it is said [in the Tan^yaBuili- 
mana, xvi. 8, i ; xvi, lo, i], “Now this is the Jyotis,” 
“ Now this is the Vi^vajyotis,” * the ])article uiha is 
accepted as signifying the commencement of the descrip- 
tion of a particular sacrifice, just as the atha in the 
commencement of the Mahdbhasliya, “ now comes the 
exposition of words,” signifies the commencement of the 
Institutes of Grammar. This has been declared by 
Vydsa in his Commentary on the Yoga Aphorisms, 
“the atha in this opening aphorism i/idicates a com- 
mencement;” and Vachaspati has similarly explained it 
in his gloss ; therefore it may be considered as settled 
that the atha here indicates a commencement and also 
signifies auspiciousness. Therefore, accepting the view 


on his right hand the sound of fire 
and a' cowherdess calling ** milk ” to 
buyers. He sees a cow with her calf, 
a woman calling “ jaya,” dth'vd gras'^, 
rice, garlands of flowers, diamonds, 
sapphires, pearly, corals ; and on the 
left twel ve women. He hears drums 
and cymbals, and men dancing and 
singing Hari.’' It is, however, all 
spoiled by seeing a guana {godhikd). 
The author adds, **Tbis is a bad 


omen according to all sdstras, anj 
BO is a tortoise, a rhinoceros, the 
tuberous root of the water-lily, and 
a hare.” Elsewhere, a vulture, a 
kite, a lizard, and a woodman carry- 
ing wood are called bad omens. 

^ These are the names of two out 
of the four sacrifices lasting for one 
day, in which a thousand cows are 
given to the officiating Bntlunans. 
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that this atha inij)lies a coinineuceiueiit, let the stuflent he 
left ill peace to stiive after a succcisfiil uiiderstiwiding of 
the sastra through the attainment of the yoya, which is 
its pioposed subject, by means of the teacher’s explana- 
tion of its entire purport, lint here .some one may say, 
“Does not the smriti of Yajnavalk^ .1 '•ay, ‘ Hiranvagarblia 
is the promulgator of the Yoga, and no other ancient 
sage ?’ how then is Patafijali tlie teaclier theieof ?” AVe 
reply that it was for this reason that the venerable Patafi- 
jali,' that ocean of conqiassion, con--idering how difiicult 
it was to grasp all the different forms of Yoga scattered up 
and down in the Puranas, &c., and wishing to collect 
together their essence, commenced his anusducina, — the 
preposition anu implying that it was a teaching which 
followed a primary revelation and was not itself the 
immediate origin of the system. 

Since this alha in the aphoiiain signifies “ commence- 
ment,” the full meaning of the sentence comes out as 
follows ; “ be it known that the institute for the e.'cposi- 
tion of the yoga is now commenced.” In this institute 
the “ object-matter,” as being that which is produced by 
it, is yoga [or the “ concentration of the mind”], with its 
means and its fruit; the pioducing this is its inferior "end;” 
supreme ahsoiptioii (kaivalya) the highest “end” of the 
yoga wh.en it is^ produced. The “ conneciion ” between 
the institute and yoga is that of the ja-oducer and the 
thing to be produced ; the “ connection ” between yoga 
and supreme absorption is that of the means and the 
end ; and this is well known from ^ruti and Smriti, 
as I have before shown. And it is established by the 
general context that those who aim at liberation are, the 
duly qualified persons to hear this institute. Xor need 
any one be alarmed lest a similar course should bo 
adopted with the opening aphorism of the A’’e(Juiita sutras, 
" Now, therefore, there is a wish’ to know Brahman ; ” and 

‘ He ie here called ^ pJianipati, tbor ol the hlah.tbhtf3hya, being re- 

lord of Enakes,’’ — Fatailjali, the au-, presented as a snake in mythology. 
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lest here, too, we should seek to establish by the general 
context that all persons who aim at liberation are duly 
qualified students of the Vedanta. For the word atlia., as 
there used, signifies “ succession ” [or '• after ”] ; and it is a 
settled point that the doctrine can only bo transmitted 
through a regular channel to duly qualified students, iinil 
consequently the question cannot arise as to whetlier any 
other meaning is suggested by the context. Hence it has 
been said, “ When Sruti comes [as the deterininiug autho- 
rity] ‘ the subject-matter ’ and the rest have no place.” '■ 
The full meaning of this is as follows ; Where a thing is 
not apprehended from the Veda itself, there the “ subject- 
matter” and the rest can establish the true meaning, not 
otherwise ; but wherever we can attain the meaning by a 
direct text, there the other modes of interpretation are 
irrelevant. For when a thing is declared by a text of the 
Veda which makes its meaning obvious at once, the “ sub- 
ject-matter ” and the rest either establish a contrary eon- 
clusion or one not contrary. Now, in the former case, the 
authority which would establish this contrary conclusion 
is [by the very nature of “ ^ruti ”] already precluded from 
having any force ; and in the latter it is useless. This is 
all declared in Jaimini’s aphorism [iii. 3, 14] ; " A definite 
text, a ‘ sign,’ the ‘ sentence,’ the ‘ subject-matter,’ the 
‘ relative position,’ or ‘ the title,’ — when qny of these come 
into collision, the later in order is the weaker because its 
meaning is more remote ” * [and therefore less obvious]. 
It has been thus summed up — 

^ Cf. Sankara, Veddnta-SOt., iii. must be a liquid like ghee, since a 
3, 49. ladle could not divide solid things 

* Tin’s is the Mimdmsd rule for like the baked flour cakes. 3. 
5ettli<ig the relative value of the rdX'ya, '*the being mentiontd in 
proofs that one thing i>» ancillary to one sentence,” i.e., the context, 
another, i. “a definite text,” as in the text"* [I cut) thee for 
a*» “let him offer with curds, "where food/ thus raying, he cuts th<* 
ciird'» aie clearly an ancillaiy pait of branch here the words “(I cut) 
the sacrifice. 2. Ztn^a, ** a sign/’ or thee for food " are ancillary to the 
“ the sense of the words," as leading action of cutting ; or in the text, ** I 
to an inference, as in the text ** he offer the welcome . (oblation) to 
divides by the ladle ; " here we in* Agni," the worda ** the welcome 
fer that the thing to be divided (oblation) t^Agnij" as they form 
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“ A text always precludes the rest ; the ‘ title ’ is always 
precluded by any of the preceding modes ; 

“But wlicther any intervening one is precluded, or 
itself precludes, depends on circumstances.” 

Therefore [after all this long discussion] it may be now 
considered as settled tliat, since it lias an “ object,” as well 
as the other preliminaries, the study of the Sastra, which 
teaches the Yoga, is to be commenced like that of the 
Vedanta, wliich discusses the natuie of Brahman. “ But,” 
it may be objected, “ it is the Yoga which was said to be 
the objeet-niatter, since it is this which is to be produced, 
not the Sastra.” We grant that the Yo"a is the principal 
object, as that which is to be producco^but since it is 
produced by tlie Sastra, especially directed thereto, this 
Sastra is the means for its production, and, as a general 
rule, the agent’s activity is directly conccined with the 
means rather than with the end. Just as the operations 
of Devadatta the woodcutter, i.e., his lifting his arm up 
and down. See,, relate rather to the instrument, i.6., the 
axe, than to the object, i.e., the tree, so hero the speaker, 
I’atafijali, in his immediate action of speaking, means 
the Yoga-Sdstra as his jniinary object, wliile he intends 
the Yoga itself in his ultimate action of "denotation.” 
In consequence of this distinction, the real meaning is 
that the commencing the Yogas.istra is that which primarily 

one sentence with the words “ I divine work,” in connection with the 
offer,” are ancillary to the act of mention of the sdnimyya vessels, 
offering. 4. Prakaranaj **the siib- where this position pl’o^cs that the 
joct-inattcr viewed as a whole, with hjmn is ancillary to the action ot 
an interdependence of its parts,” as spiinkling those vessels. 6. iSnmd' 
in the darkt-piirmmuba baciifico. A/tya, “ title thus the Yajurveda 
V hoie the ceremonies, which is called the special book for the 

have no special fiuit incuiioiud, (fd/tiarya piiestb ; hence in ady rite 
piodiice, as pail»«, a nijhtic inffu- iiientioued in it they are 2 }Vimd 
nice {(ipit)va) wliich helps forwaid yltt/c to be considered as the piiests 
tliat iniiiitnct* the wliole by which employed. The order in the aphor- 
the wor&hipiiers obtain heaven. isin upicsciits the, relative weight 
Here the praitamna proves them to to 'be attached to each; the hrst, 
be ancillary. 5. Sthana (or Irama), iruti, being the most important ; the 
“relative posliti^*” or “order,” os labt, aamclkhydt the least. Gf. Jai- 
the recital hymn Sundha- iiiiui’s Sdtras, iii. 3, 14 ; MlmdipsA^ 

(Vivanu &c., “ MW Hfefied for the ‘po.rihluishdt pp. 8, 9. 

Q 
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claims our attention ; while the “ yoga,” or the restraint of 
the modifications of the mind, is what is to he expounded 
in this Saltra. “ But as we read in the lists of roots that 
the root yuj is used in the sense of ‘joining,’ should not the 
word yoga, its derivative, mean ‘conjunction,’ and not ‘re- 
straint’? And indeed this has been said by Yiijnavalkya;* — 
‘The conjunction of the individual and the supreme 
souls is called yoga.' ” 

This, however, is untenable, since there is no possibility 
of any such action,- &c., in either as would produce this 
conjunction of the two souls. [Nor, again, is such an 
explanation needed in older to remove the opposition of 
other philosophical schools]; for the notion of the con- 
junction of two eternal things is opposed to the doctrines 
of the Vaisesliika and Nyaya schools [and therefore they 
would still oppose our theory]. And even if we accepted 
tlie explanation in accordance with the Mfmamsa [or 
Vedanta], our Yoga4astra would be rendered nugatory by 
this concession [and the very ground cut from under our 
feet]; because the identity of the individual and supreme 
souls being in that school something already accomplished, 
it could not be regarded as something to be produced by 
our ^astra. And lastly, as it is notorious that roots are 
used in many different senses, the root yuj may very well 
be used here in the sense of ‘‘ contemplation.” ® Thus it 
has been said — 

“ Particles, prepositions, and roots — these three are all 
held to be of manifold meaning ; instances found in 
reading are their evidence.” 

Therefore some authors expressly give yuj in this sense, 
and insert in their lists “yuj in the sense of sarnddhi." 
Nor does this contradict Yajnavalkya’s declaration, as 
the word yoga, used by him, may bear tliis meaning; and 
he has himself said — 

1 /.ft, Yogi-Ydjfiavalkya, the au« hriydf which properly Lelonge only 
thor of the Yujnavalkya-gttd. See to the body, as the soul is drashtri. 
Hall, Bihl. IndeXf p. 14 ; Aufrech^ * SciL smmUlhit or the restraining 
liodl. Catal.f p. 87 h. the mind and senses to profound 

' Karmnn seems here nar^d for contemplation. 
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“ Samddhi is the state of identity of the individual and 
supreme souls ; this abiding absolutely in Brahman 
is the samddhi of the individual soul.” 

It has been also said by the venerable Vyasa [in his Com- 
mentary on the Yoga-siitras, i. i], “ Yoga is samddhi." 

An objection, however, may be here raised that "the 
term samddhi is used by Patanjali [in ii. 29] in the sense 
of one of the eight ancillary parts ^ of the eightfold con- 
centration (or yoga ) ; and the whole cannot be thus itself 
a part as well as a whole, since the principal and the 
ancillary must be completely different from each other, as 
all their attendant circumstances must be different, just as 
we see in the darsap'&rnamdsa sacrifices and their ancillary 
rites the praydjas, and therefore samddhi cannot be the 
meaning of yoga.” We however reply that this objection 
is incorrect ; for although the term samddhi is used for 
etymological reasons ® to express the ancillary part which 
is really defined [in iii, 3] as " the contemplation which 
assumes the form of the object, and is apparently devoid of 
any nature of its own;” still the further use of this term to 
describe the principal state is justified by the author’s 
wish to declare the ultimate oneness of the two states [as 
the inferior ultimately merges into the superior]. Nor 
can you hold that eU mology alone can decide where a 
word can be used ; because if so, as the word go, " a bull,” 
is derived by all grammarians from the root gam, “ to go,” 
we ought never to use the phrase " a standing bull ” [as 
the two words would be contradictory], and the man 
Devadatta, when going, would properly be called go, “ a 
bull ; ” and, moreover, the Siitra, i. 2, distinctly gives us 
a definite justification for employing the word in .this 
sense when it declares that “ concentration (jjoga) is the 
suppression of the modifications of the thinking principle.” 
[The second or principal sense of samddhi will therefore 
be quite distinct from the first or inferior.] 

1 Soil, “forbearance, religioua ob- plation, and meditation (laindcKi).” 
servanee, postures, auppression of the ® See Bhoja, Comm. iii. 3, aam’jag , 
breatli, restraint, attention, contein- idklyate mano yatra sa samddhih. 
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" But surely if yoga is lielil to be the suppression of the 
niodilicatioiis of the thiukiiig principle, then as these niodi- 
licatious abide in the soul as themselves partaking of the 
nature of knowledge, their suppression, or in other words 
their ‘ destruction,’ would also abide in the soul, since it is a 
principle in logic tliat the antecedent non-existence and de- 
struction abide in the same subject as the counter-entity to 
these negations ; ^ and consequently in accordance with tlie 
maxim, ‘ Tliis newly produced character will affect the sub- 
ject in which ic resides,’ the absolule independence of the 
soul itself would be destroyed.” 'i'his, however, we do not 
allow ; because we maintain that these various modilica- 
tions which are to be hindered,® such as “ right notion,” 
"misconception,” “fancy,” “sleep,” and “memory” (i. 6), 
are attributes of the internal oi^gan (chiUa), since tlie power 
of pure intelligence, which is unchangeable, cannot become 
the site of this discriminative perception. Nor can you 
object that this unchangeable nature of the intelligent 
soul ® has not been proved, since there is an argument to 
establish it; for the intelligent soul must be unchange- 
able from the fact that it always knows, while that 
which is not always knowing is not unchangeable, as the 
internal organ, i&c. And so again, if this soul were sus- 
ceptible of change, then, as this change would be occa- 
sional, we could not predicate its always knowing these 
modifications. But the true view is, that while the 
intelligent soul always remains as the presiding witness, 
there is another essentially pure substance * which abides 
always the same ; and as it is this which is affected by 
any oiven object, so it is this perceptible substance whicli 
is reflected as a shadow on the soul, and so produces an 

* Thus, £.(/., tlie antecedent non- * I Tuad niroddltavydndvi loiniro- 
existence and the destruction of the (ihdndm. 

pot are found in the two halves in t Qfiit . oq j _ 

which the pot itself (the counter- soul. 

entity to its own non-existence) re- '■'The laUm of the itiddAi or the 

sides by intimate relation (samavdya- internal organ, 

samlandha). 
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impression ; ^ and. thus Soul itself is preserved in its own 
proper independence, and it is maintained to be the 
always knowing, and no suspicion of change alights upon 
it. That object by which the understanding becomes 
affected is known; that object by which it is not affected 
is not known ; for the understanding is called “susceptible 
of change,” because it resembles the iron, as it is suscep- 
tible of being affected or not by the influence or want of 
influence of the object which resembles the magnet, — this 
influence or want of influence producing respectively 
knowledge or the want of knowledge. “ But inasmuch as 
the understanding and the senses which spring from egoism 
are all- pervading, are they not always connected with 
all objects, and thus would it not follow that there should 
be a knowledge everywhere and always of all things?” 
Wo reply that oven although we grant that they are all- 
pervading, it is only whore a given understanding has 
certain modifications in a given body, and certain objects 
are in a connection with that body, that the knowledge of 
these objects only, and none other, is produced to that 
undorstaiiding ; and therefore, as this limitation is abso- 
lute, wo hold that objects are just like magnets, and 
affect the understanding just as these do iron, — coming 
in contact with it through the channels of the senses. 
Therefore, the “ rjiodificatious ” belong to the understanding, 
not to the soul ; and so s.ays the Sruti, “ Desire, volition, 
doubt, faith, want of faith, firmness, want of firmness, — 
all this is only the mind.” Moreover, the sage I’aScha^ikha 
declared the unchangeable nature of the intelligent soul, 
“ The power that enjoys is unchangeable ; ” and so Pat- 
anjali also (iv. i8), “The modifications of the under- 
standing are always known, — this arises from the un- 
changeableness of the Ruling Soul.” The following is 
the argument drawn out formally to establish the change- 

^ This second substance, “inind” the image of the object on a second 
or “ understanding ” (buddJii, chitta), looking-glass (sc. soul), 
is like a looking-glass, urbich reflects 
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ableness of the understanding. The understanding is 
susceptible of change because its various objects are now 
known and now not known, just like the organ of hear- 
ing and the other organs of sense. Now, this change is no- 
toriously threefold, i.e., a change of “property,” of “aspect,”^ 
and of “ condition.” When the subject, the understanding, 
perceives the colour “blue,” &c., there is a change of 
“ property” just as when the substance “ gold ” becomes a 
bracelet, a diadem, or an armlet ; there is a change of “ as- 
pect” when the property becomes present, past, or future ; 
and there is a change of “ condition ” when there is a mani- 
festation or non-manifestation® of the perception, as of blue, 
&c.; or, in the case of gold, the [relative] newness or oldness 
[at two different moments] would be its change of condi- 
tion. These three kinds of change must be traced out by 
the reader for liimself in different other cases. And thus 
we conclude that there is nothing inconsistent in our 
thesis that, since “ right notion ” and tlio other modifica- 
tions are attributes of the understanding, their " suppres- 
sion” will also have its site in the same organ. 

[Our opponent now urges a fresh and long objection 
to what we have said above.] “ But if we accept your 
definition that ‘ yoya is the suppres.sinn of the modifica- 
tions of the chitta,’ this will apply also to ‘ sound sleep,' 
since there too we may find the suppreision [or suspen- 
sion] of the modifications found in kshipta, vilesMpta, 
m-'&dha,^ &c. ; but this would be wrong, because it is im- 
possible for the ‘ afflictions ’ to be abolished so long as 
those states called kshipta, &c., remain at all, and because 
they only hinder the attainment of the summum bonum. 
Let us examine this more closely. For the understand- 
ing is called kshipta, ‘ restless,’ when it is restless [with 

’ VtCehaspaU explains of the laithana-parindma. Gf. the 

hilnbheda. Commentaries on iii.'i 3 . 

^ I take ddi as meaning asphu- ^ These are generally called the 
iatva. The change of state takes five states of the thinking principle, 
place between the severid moments chiUabhtimayasoTavtuthdi. Cf. Com- 
mentary, i. 2 , i8. 
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an excess of the quality rajas], as being . tossed about 
amidst various objects which engage it. It is called vi'&dJia, 

' blinded,’ when it is possessed by the modification ‘ sleep ’ 
and is sunk in a sea of darkness [owing to an excess of the 
quality tavias]. It is called vikshlpta, ‘ uurestless,’ when 
it is different from the first state ^ [as filled with the 
quality sattvd]. We must here,'however, note a distinction; 
for, in accordance with the line of the llhagavad Gita (vi. 
34), ‘ The mind, 0 Krishna, is fickle, turbulent, violent, 
and obstinate,’ the mind, though naturally restless, may 
occasionally become fixed by the transient fixedness of its 
objects ; but restlessness is innate to it, or it is produced 
in it by sickness, &c., or other consequences of former 
actions ; as it is said [in the Yoga Siitras, i. 30], ‘ Sickness, 
languor, doubt, carelessness, laziness, addiction to objects, 
erroneous perception, failure to attain some stage, and 
instability, — these distractions of the mind are called 
‘obstacles’.’ Here ‘sickness’ means fever, &c., caused 
by the want of equilibiiuiu between the three humours ; 

‘ languor ’ is the mind’s want of activity ; ‘ doubt ’ is a 
sort of notion which embraces two opposite alternatives ; 
‘carelessness’ is a negligence of U'iiig the means for 
producing meditation ; ‘ laziness ’ is a want of exertion 
from heaviness of body, speech, or mind ; ‘ addiction to 
objects ’ is an attachment to objects of sense ; ‘ erroneous 
perception’ is a mistaken notion of one thing for another; 

‘ failure to attain some stage ’ is the failing for some 
reason or other to arrive at the state of abstract medita- 
tion ; ‘ instability ’ is the mind’s failure to continue there, 
even when the state of abstract meditation has been 
reached. Therefore we maintain that the suppression of 
the mind’s modifications cannot be laid down as the defi- 
nition of yoga,’’ 

We reply, that even although we allow that, so far as 

regards the three conditions at the mind called kshipta, 
* 

> These three oonditions respectively characterise men, demons, and gods. 
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mudlia, and vilcsMpla, which [as being connected with 
the three qualities] are all to be avoideil as faulty states, 
the suppression of the modifications in these conditions is 
itself something to be avoided [and so cannot be called 
yogit], this does not apply to the other two conditions 
called cMgm and niniddha, which are to be pursued and 
attained; and therefore the suppression of the modifica- 
tions in these two praiseworthy conditions is rightly to 
be considered as yoga. Now by clc&gra, we mean that 
state when the mind, entirely filled with the saliva 
quality, is devoted to the one object of meditation ; and 
by niniddha we mean that state when all its develop- 
ments are stopped, and only their latent impressions [or 
potentialities] remain. 

Now this samddAi. “meditation” [in the highest sense], 
is twofold: “ that in which there is distinct lecognition” 
(sawi^rajildta), and “ that in which distinct recognition 
is lost” (asayiprajfidta) [Yoga S., i. 17, 18].* The former 
is defined as that meditation, where the thought is intent 
on its own object, and all the “ modifications,” such 
as “ right notion,” &c., so far as they depend on external 
things, are suppressed, or, according to the etymology of the 
term, it is where the intellect* is thorouglily recognised 
isamyaTcprajfidyate) as distinct from Nature. It has a four- 
fold division, as savitarJea, savichdra, sdnanjla, and sdsmila. 
Now this “ meditation ” is a kind of “pondering” ilhdvand), 
which is the taking into the mind again and again, to tlie 
exclusion of all other objects, that which is to be pon- 
dered. And that which is thus to be pondered is of two 
Icinds, being either flwara or the twenty-five principles. 
And these principles also are of two kinds — senseless and 
not senseless. Twenty-four, including nature, intellect, 
egoism, &c., are senseless; that which is not senseless is Soul. 
Now among these objects which are to be pondered, when, 
having taken as the object the gross elements, as earth, 


‘ Much of this is taken from borrowed Ballantyne’s translation. 
Bhoja’s Commentary, and I hare ^ Can diitla mean “ soul ” here ? 
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&c., pondering is pursued in the form of an investigation 
as to which is antecedent and which consequent,^ or in 
the form of a union of the word, its meaning, and the 
idea which is to he produced [cf. i. 42] ; then the medita- 
tion is called “argumentative” (savifarJca). When, having 
taken as its object something subtile, as the five subtile 
elements and the internal organ, pondering is pursued in 
relation to si)ace, time, &c., then the meditation is called 
“ deliberative ” (savichdra). When the mind, commingled 
with some “passion” and “ darkness,” is pondered, then the 
meditation is called “ beatific ” (sdnanda), because “ good- 
ness ” is tlieii predominant, which consists in the mani- 
festation of joy.^ When pondering is pursued, having as 
its object the pure element of “goodness,” unaffected by 
even a little of “ passion ” or “ dai'kness,” then that medita- 
tion is called “ egoistical ” (sdsmita), because here personal 
existence® only remains, since the intellectual faculty 
becomes now predominant, and the quality of “ goodness” 
has become quite subordinate [as a mere stepping-stone to 
higher things]. 

But the “ meditation, where distinet recognition is lost,” 
consists in the suppression of all “ modifications ” whatever. 

“ But ” [it m.ay be asked] “ was not ‘ concentration ’ 
defined as the suppression of all the modifications ? How, 
then, can the ‘ n’ijditation whore there is distinct recogni- 
tion ’ be included in it at all, since we still find active in 
it that modification of the mind, with the quality of goodness 
predominant, which views the soul and the quality of good- 
ness as distinct from each other?” This, however, is un- 
tenable, because wff maintain that concentration is the sup- 
pression of the “modifications” of the thinking powqr, as 
especially stopping the operation of the “ affiictions,” the 
“actions,” the “fructifications,” and the "stock of deserts.” ^ 

^ I.e., as, ivliother the senses i In p. 164, line 2 infm, read 
produce the elements or the elements saltdmdtra for saliva-. Bhoja well 
the senses, &c. distinguishes asmitd from ahariikdra. 

^ In p. 164, line 4 ir^ra, read * For these see ir^ra, and cf. Yoga 
sukliaprakdsamayasj/a. S.,ii. 3, 12, 13. 
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The “afflictions” Qclda) are well known as five, viz., 
ignorance, egoism, desire, aversion, and tenacity of mun- 
dane existence. “ But here a question is at once raised. In 
what sense is the word avidyd, “ignorance,” used liere ? Is 
it to be considered as an avyayibhdra compound, wliere the 
former portion is predominant, as in tiie word “ above- 
board”?* or is it a tatpurii^m [or karmadhdraya] com- 
pound, where the latter portion is preiloniinant, as in the 
word “ town-clerk ” ? or is it a lalmvrihi compound, where 
both portions are dependent on something external to the 
compound, as “ blue-eyed” ? It cannot be the fir^t; for if 
the former portion of the compound were predominant, then 
we should have the negation the emphatic part in avidyd 
(t.e., it would be an instance of what is called the express 
negation, or prasaiya-pratishedka)-,^ and consequently, as 
avidyd would be thus emphatically a negation, it would be 
unable to produce positive results, as the “ alllictious,” &c., 
and the very form of the word should not bo feminine, but 
neuter. It cannot be the second ; for any knowledge, what- 
ever thing’s absence it may be characterised by [a -f vidyd), 
opposes the “ afflictions,” &c., and cannot therefore be their 
source. Nov cun it be the vhird ; for then, — in acconlance 
with the words of the author of the Vritti,® “ there is a 
hahuvrihi compound which is formed with some word 
meaning ‘existence’ used after ‘not,’ jvith the optional 
elision of this subsequent word” * — we must explain this 
supposed hahuvrihi compound avidyd as follows : “ That 
buddhi is to be characterised as avidyd (sc. an adjective), 

1 I have ventured to alter the (a.) **Not a drum was heard, not a 
examples, to suit the English tratts* funeral note.” 

latifvi. (6.) “Unwatched the garden bough 

- Where the negation is prowi- shall sway.” 

nent it is called ‘prasajya'praii’ The former corresponds to the log!- 
bhidlkxi; but where it is nob promi- cian’s aiyanUihhCn'at the latter to 
nent, we have the ptiryuddia nega- anyonydhhiva or hheda. 
tion. In the former the negative * Gf. the vArttiJea in Siddhdnta 
is connected with the verb; in*the Kauxn., i. 401. 
latter it is generally compounded ^ 4 Cbus adhana stands for avidya- 
with some other word, as, e.g,— mdnenfAaTia, with vtdyamdna omitted 

in the compound. 
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of which there is not a vidyd existing.” But this explana- 
tion is untenable ; for such au aviili/d could not become the 
source of the “ afflictions ; ” ^ and yet, on the other hand, 
it ought to be their source,* even though it were associated 
■with the suppression of all the “modifications,”® and were 
also accompanied by that discriminative knowledge of the 
soul and the quality of goodness [w Inch is found in the 
s&smita meditation]. 

“ Now it is said [in the Yoga Sutras, ii. 4], “ Ignorance is 
the field [or place of origin, i.e., source] of tlie others, whether 
they be dormant, extenuated, intercepted, or simifle.” They 
are said to be “ dormant ” when tliey are not manifested 
for want of something to wake them up ; they are called 
“ extenuated ” when, through one’s mediiating on something 
that is opposed to them, they are rendered inert ; they are 
called " intercepted ” u hen they are overpowered by some 
other strong “ affliction ; ” they are called •' simple ” when 
they produce their several effects in the direct vicinity of 
V hat co-operates with them. Tin's has been expressed by 
Vachaspati Mi^ra, in his Gloss on V} lisa’s Commentary, 
in the following memorial stanza : — 

“The dormant ‘afflictions’ are found in those souls which 
are absorbed in the iaitvas \i.e., not embodied, but 
existing in an interval of mundane destruction]; 
the ‘ cx'jenuated ’ ■* are found in yogins; but the 
‘ intercepted ’ and the ‘ simple ’ in those who are in 
contact with worldly objects." 

“ No one proposes the fourth solution of the compound 
avidyd as a dvandva compound,’ where both portions are 
equally predominant, because 'we cannot recognise here 
two equally independent subjects. Therefore under any 


^ As its subject would confessedly 
be huddlii. 

^ As it is avidyd after all. 

^ In p. 165, lines i6, 17, read (with 
my MS. of Vdehaspati’s '^loss), 
iarvavritHnirodhamm^anndyd a^i 
taihdtvaprasafigdt. 


* I road la'<i\avastli(Hcha with the 
printed edition of Vdchaspati’s Gloss. 
Xf tanudagddid&( 3 ia Is correct, it must 
mean tanutvena dagdhdh, 

^ As in rdmalah$hmanaUf Sdma 
and lifdcshmana. 
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0110 of these three admissible alternatives ^ the common 
notion of iffiiorance as being the cause of the ‘ aillictious ’ 
would be overthrown.” 

[We do not, liowever, concede this objector’s view], 
because we may have recourse to the other kind of nega- 
tion called iiar 7 juddsa [where the affirmative part is em- 
phatic], and maintain that aviAyd. meons a contradictory 
[or wrong\ kind of knowledge, the reverse of vidyA ; and 
so it has been accepted by ancient writers. Thus it has 
been said — 

“ The particle implying ‘ negation ’ docs not signify ‘ ab- 
sence’ [or ‘non-existence’] when connected witli 
a noun or a root ; thus the words abrdhmana and 
adhaiina respectively signify, ‘ what is other than 
a Brahman’ and ‘what is contrary to justice.’” 

And again — 

“ We are to learn all the uses of words from the custom 
of the ancient writers ; therefore a word niu.st not 
be wrested from the use in which it has been 
already employed.” 

Vachaspati also says,® “ The connection of w'ords and 
their meanings depends on general consent for its cer- 
tainty; and since we occasion.ally see that a tutpumsha 
negation, where the latter portion is properly predominant, 
may oveipower the direct meaning of tlv’s latter portion 
by its contradiction of it, we conclude that even here too 
[in avidydl the real meaning is something contrary to 
vidyd ” [i.e., the negative “ non-knowledge ” becomes ulti- 
mately the positive “ ignorance ” *]. It is with a view to 
this that it is said in the Yoga Aphorisms [ii. 5], “ Ignor- 
ance is the notion that the non-eternal, the impure, pain, 
and the non-soul are (severally) eternal, pure, ple.isure, 
and soul.” Viparyaya, “misconception,” is defined as 

^ I read pdkshairaye for palcshti- nor, on the other hand, a “non- 
dvayc. frienib” but something positive, an 

‘ In his Comm, on Sdt., ii, 5. '* enemy.” So agoApada is said t< 

® Thus inimicua is not a ‘ ‘ friend,” mean a forest." 
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“ the imagining of a thing in what is not that thing,” ^ [i.e., 
in its opposite]; as, for instance, the imagining the “eter- 
nal” in a “non-eternal” thing, i.e., a jar, or the imagin- 
ing the “ pure ” in the “ imijure ” body,''* ndien it has been 
declared by a proverbial couplet ^ — 

“The wise recognise the body as impure, from its 
original place [the womb], — from its primal seed, — 
from its composition [of Immouis, &c.], — from per- 
spiration, — from death [as even a Brahman’s body 
defiles], — and from the fact that it has to be made 
pure by rites.” 

So, — in accordance with the principle enounced in the 
aphorism (ii. i $), “ To the discriminating everything is 
simply pain, through the pain which arises in the ultimate 
issue of everything,^ or through the anxiety to secure 
it [while it is enjoyed], or through the latent impres- 
sions wliich it leaves behind, and also from the mutual 
opposition of the influences of the three qualities " [in the 
form of pleasure, pain, and stupid indillureuce], — ignor- 
ance transfers the idea of “pleasure" to what is really 
“pain,” as, e.gr., garlands, sandal- wood, women, &c. ; and 
similarly it conceives the “ non-soul," e.y., the body, &c., 
as the “ soul.” As it has been said — 

“ But ignorance is when living beings transfer the 
notion oW soul ’ to the ‘ non-soul,’ as the body, &c. ; 
“ This causes bondage ; but in the abolition thereof is 
liberation.” 

Thus this ignorance consists of four kinds.® 

“ But [it may be objected] in these four special kinds 
of ignorance should there not be given some general defi- 
nition applying to them all, as oilierwise their special 


* Cf. Yoga Sut., i. 8. 

^ In p. 1 66, line 4 inf in, read 
Idyddau for hirytidau, 

• This couplet is quoted byVyiisa 
in his Comm, on Yoga S6trasl> ii. 5, 
and I have followed Vdehaspati in 


his explanation of it ; he calls it 
vaiyfUaH fftiCiia. 

* Since the continued enjoyment 
of an object only increases the desire 
for more, and its loss gives correspon- 
dent regret (cf. Bhag. O. xviii. 38). 

° Literally, “ it has four feet.” 
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characteristics cannot be established V I’or thus it has 
been said Bhatta Kumarila — 

‘ Without some general definition, a more special defi- 
nition cannot be given by itself ; therefore it must 
not be even mentioned here.’ ” 

This, however, must not be urged here, as it is sufficiently 
met by the general definition of misconception, already ad- 
duced above, as " the imagining of a thing in its ojjposite.” 

" Egoism ” (asmitd) is the notion that the two separate 
things, the soul and the quality of purity,^ are one and the 
same, as is said (ii. 6), “ Egoism is the identifying of the 
seer with the power of sight.” “ Desire ” (ruga) is a long- 
ing, in the shape of a thirst, for the means of enjoyment, 
preceded by the remembrance of enjoyment, on the part of 
one who has known joy. “Aversion” (dvesha) is the feel- 
ing of blame felt towaids the means of pain, similarly pre- 
ceded by the remembrance of pain, on the part of one who 
has known it, Tliis is expressed in the two aphorisms, 
“ Desire is what dwells on pleasure ; ” “ Aversion is what 
dwells on pain ” (ii. 7, 8). 

Here a grammatical question may be raised, “ Are we 
to consider this word amtdayin (‘ dwelling ’) as formed 
by the Jcj'it affix iiini in the sense of ‘ what is liabilual,’ 
or the taddhita affix mi in the sense of matwp ? It cannot 
be the former, since the affix nini cannot be used after 
a root compounded w'ith a preposition as anusi; for, as 
the word siipi has already occurred in the Sdtra, iii. 2, 4, 
and has been exerting its influence in the following siitras, 
this word must have been introduced a second time in the 
Siitra, iii. 2, 78, supy aj&tau viinis tdchchhUye^ on purpose 
to exclude prepositions, as these have no case termina- 
tions ; and even if we did strain a point to allow them, still 
it would follow by the Sutra, vii. 2, 115, acho nniti? that 

1 Thiu “ sigh^” or the power of a root in the sense of what is habitual, 
seeing, is a modiScation of the qna- whenwthe upapada, or subordinate 
lity of satlva unobstructed by rajas word, is not a word meaning ‘genus ’ 
and tmiias. and ends in a eosc.” 

“ Let the aflix nfni be used after * "Let vfiddki be the substitute 
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the radical vowel must be subject to vriddhi, and so the 
word must be anuSdyin, in accordance with the analogy 
of such words as atisdyin, &c. Nor is the latter view 
tenable (i.c., that it is the taddhita affix since ini is 

forbidden by the technical verse — 

‘ These two affixes ^ are not used after a monosyllable 
nor a Icrit formation, nor a word meaning ‘ genus,’ 
nor with a word in the locative case ; ’ 
and the word anitsaya is clearly a formation as it ends 
with the affix ach^ [which brings it under this prohibition, 
and so renders it insusceptible of the affix in%\. Conse- 
quently, the word anusayin in the Yoga aphorism is one 
the formation of which it is very hard to justify.” * This 
cavil, however, is not to be admitted ; since the rule is 
only to be understood as applying generally, not abso- 
lutely, as it does not refer to something of essential im- 
portance. Hence the author of the Vritti has said — 

“ The word iti, as implying the idea of popular accep- 
tation, is everywhere connected with the examples 
of this vule° \i.e., it is not an absolute law]." 
Therefore, sometimes the prohibited cases are found, as 
Icdryin, kdrydca [where the affixes are added after a krit 
formation], taydidin, tandulila [where they are added 
after a word meaning “genus”]. Hence the prohibition is 
only general, not -ibsolute, after Jcrit formations and words 
meaning “ genus,” aud therefore the use of the affix ini is 
justified, although the word anusaya is formed by a hni 
affix. This doubt therefore is settled. 

of a base ending in a vowel, when vdn; (4.) daniavali idld (t,e,, datidd 
that wliioh has an indicatory ?i or n asydmsanU). 
follows ; ” nini has an indicatory n. * By iii. 3, 56. 

^ Sc. ftnuktya + ini = anu^ai/in, ■* It is cui'ious to see the great 

® Ini and Ilian, wliich roaiicclively gr.anim.arian’s favourite study ob- 
Icave in and iiti ; thus dain/n gir<-s truding itsplf here on siicli a slender 
dandin and dindihi. The lino is pretext. , 

quoted by Boelitlingk, vol. it p. 2x7, “ See the Kdsild on Pan. v. 2, 

on Flip. V. 2, 115, and is explained 115., For viraishdrtha (meaning 
in the KdHhi, adloc. The different “general currency "), compare Coiu- 
proliibitiona are illustrated by 1 ;he mentary on Pilii. it 2, 27. Theedi- 
examples: — (l.) smwfn, iAowin; (2.) tioii in the Benares Pandit reads 
kdralcavdn; (3.) vj/dghraydn, tiinha- vishayaniyamdrika. 
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The fifth “ aflliction,” called “ tenacity of mundane 
existence ” (cthliiiiivesa), is what prevails in the case of 
all living beings, from the worm up to the philosopher, 
springing up daily, without any immediate cause, in the 
form of a dread, “ May I not be separated from the body, 
tilings sensible, &c.,” through the force of the impression 
loft by the experienee of the pain of the deaths which 
were suffered in previous lives, this is proved by uni- 
versal experienee, since every individual has the wish, 
“ May I not cease to be,” “ May I be.” This is declared 
in the aphorism, “ Tenacity of mundane existence, flowing 
on through iis own nature, is notorious even in the case of 
the philosopher ” [ii. 9]. These five, “ ignorance,” &c., are 
well known as the ■ afflictions ” (Mesa), since they afflict 
the soul, as bringing upon it various mundane troubles. 

[We next describe the Icarmd^aya of ii. 12, the “ slock 
of works ” or “ merits ” in the mind.] ” Works ” (karman) 
consist of enjoined or forbidden actions, as the jjjotish- 
(oma sacrifice, brdhmanicido, &c. “ Stock ” (dhya) is tlie 
balance of the fruits of previous works, which lie stored 
up in the mind in tlie form of “ mental deposits ” of merit 
or demerit, until tlioy ripen in the individual soul’s own 
experience as “rank,” “years,” and “enjoyment” [ii. 13]. 

Now “ concentration ” [yw/a] consists [by i. 2] in “ the 
suppression of the modifications of the tVinking principle,” 
which stops the operation of the “afflictions,” &c. ; and 
this “ suppression ” is not considered to be merely the non- 
existence of the modifications \i.e., a mere negation], 
beeause, if it w'ere a mere negation, it could not produce 
positive impressions on the mind ; but it is rather the site 
of .this non-existence,' — a particular state of the thinking 
principle, called by the four names [which will be fully 
described hfflre.afterj, madhumati, madhupraHIcd, visohd, 
and saiiiskdrascshald,. The word nirodha thus corresponds 
to its etymological explanation as “ that in which the modi- 
fications of the thinking principle, right notion, niiscon- 
' i.ft. Thus nirodha is not vptter ahJtdrah, but ahhdvasyilfri/ah. 
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ception, &c., are suppressed (ninidhyante). This suppres- 
sion of the modifications is produced by “ exercise ” and 
“ dispassiou ” [i. 12]. “ Exercise is the repeated effort that 

the internal organ shall remain in its proper state" [i. 13]. 
This “remaining in its proper state” is a particular’ hind 
of development, whereby the thinhiug principle remains in 
its natural state, unaffected by those modifications which 
at different times assume the form of revealing, ener- 
gising, and controlling.* " Exercise ” is an effort directed 
to this, an endeavour again and again to reduce the in- 
ternal organ to such a condition. The locative case, sthitau, 
ill the aphorism is intended to express the object or aim, as 
in the well-known phra.^e, “He kills the elephant for 
its skin.” ® “ Dispassiou is the consciousness of having 

overcome desire in him who thirsts after neither the 
objects that are seen nor those that are heard of in reve- 
lation” [i. 15], “Dispassiou” is thus the reflection, 
“ These objects are subject to me, not I to them,” in one 
who feels no interest in the things of this world or the 
next, from perceiving the imperfections attached to them. 

How, in order to reduce the “ afflictions” which hinder 
meditation and to attain meditation, the yogin must first 
direct his attention to practical concentration, and " exer- 
cise ” and “ dispassiou ” are of especial use in its attain- 
ment. This ha^ been said by Krishna in the Bhagavad 
Gfta [vi. 3]— 

“ Action is the means to the sage who wishes to rise to 
yoga ; 

" But to him who has risen to it, tranquillity is said to 
be the means.” 

Patanjali has thus defined the practical yoga : “ Practical 
concentration is mortification, recitation of texts, and 
resignation to the Lord” [ii i], 'Yajiiavallcya has de- 
scribed “mortification" — 


^ I read in p. 1 68, last linef prakdiapravrittiniyamartlpa, from Bhoja’s 
comment on i. 12. 

3 See ii. 3, 36. 
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“ By the wiiy prescrihed iu saored rule, by the difficult 
chandrayana fast. &c., 

“ Thus to dry up the body they call the highest of all 
mortifications.” ^ 

“ Eecitation of texts ” is the repetition of the syllable 
Om, the gdyatri, &c. Now these mantras are of two kinds, 
Vciidik and Tantrik. The Vaidik are also of two kinds, 
those chanted and those not chanted. Those chanted are 
the sdmans; those not chanted are either in metre, i.e., 
the f'iclias, or in prose, i.e., the yajUmshi, as has been said 
by Jaimini,^ “ Of these, that is a rich in which by the force 
of the sense there is a definite division into pddas [or 
portions of a verse] ; the name sdman is applied to chanted 
portions ; the word yajus is applied to the rest.” Those 
mantras are called Tantrik which are set forth in sacred 
books tint are directed to topics of voluntary devotion;® 
and these are again threefold, as female, male, and neuter ; 
as it has been said — 

“ The mantras are of three kinds, as female, male, and 
neuter : 

“ The female are those which end in the wife of fire 
(i e., the exclamation svdhd) ; the neuter those 
which end in namas ; 

“ The rest are male, and considered t'.ie best. They are 
all-powerful in mesmerising another’s will, &c.” 

They are called " all-powerful ” {siddha) because they 
counteract all defects in their performance, and produce 
their effect even when the ordinary consecrating cere- 
monies, as bathing, &c., have been omitted. 

Now the peculiar “ consecrating ceremonies " (saniskdra) 
are ten, and they have been thus described in the ^dradd- 
tilaka — 

“ There are said to be ten preliminary ceremonies which 
give to mantras efficacy; 

1 This passage probably occurs ra » Mlmdtpsii Sutras, ii. i, 35-37. 

the YdjriavaU;yagltd of yogi-yiijfia- > Tbe tantras are not properly 

valkya. See Colebrooke’s Essays concerned with what is nili,(t cr 
(ed. z), Tol. i. p. 145, note. naimiUika; they are hdmi/a. 
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“These mantras are thus made complete; they are 
thoroughly consecrated. 

“ The ‘ begetting,’ the ‘ vivifying,’ the ‘ smiting,’ the 
‘ awakening,’ 

“ The ‘ sprinkling,’ the ‘ purifying,’ the ‘ fattening,’ 

“ The ‘ satisfying,’ the ‘ illumining,’ the ‘ concealing,’ — 
these are the ten consecrations of mantras. 

“ The ‘ begetting ’ {janand) is the extracting of the 
mantra from its vowels and consonants. 

“ The wise man should mutter the several letters of the 
mantra, each united to Om, 

“According to the number of the letters. This they 
call the ‘ vivifying ’ (jivana). 

“ Having written the letters of the mantra, let him 
smite each with sandal- water, 

"Uttering at each the mystic ‘seed ’of air.^ This is 
called the ‘ smiting ’ {td(}ana). 

“ Having wiitten the letters of the mantra, let him strike 
them with oleander flowers, 

“ Each enumerated with a letter. This is called the 
‘ awakening ’ ( lodhand). 

“ Let the adept, according to the ritual prescribed in his 
own special tantra, 

“ Sprinkle the letters, according to their number, with 
leaves oj the Ficus religiosa. This is the ‘sprink- 
ling’ (cilJiisheJca). 

“ Having meditated on the mantra in his mind, let him 
consume by jyotir-mantra 

“The threefold impurity of the mantra. This is the 
‘ purification ’ (yimali-karana). 

“ The utterance of the jyotir-mantra, together with Om, 
and the mantras of Vyoman and Agni, 

“ And the sprinkling of every letter with water from a 
bunch of ku^a grass, ’ 

" With the mystical seed of .water * duly muttered,— this 
is held to be tl% ‘fattening’ (djoydyana). 

^ The vija of air is the syllable Jaijit, • 

, ^ The vija of water is the pliable harji* • 
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" Tlio satiating libation over tlie mantra with manlra- 
liallowcd water is the ‘satisfying’ {tarpaDa). 

‘ The joining of the wiftjifm with Om and the ‘seeds’ 
of Miiyti^ and Ilaina® is called its ‘illumining’ 
(iKpana). 

“ The lion-publication of the mantra which is being 
luuttcrod — this is its ‘ concealing ’ (gopana). 

“ These ten consecrating ceremonies are kept close in 
all tantras ; 

“And the adept who practises them according to the 
tradition obtains his desire ; 

“ And ruddha, lilila, vicKhinna, supta, sapta, and the rest, 

“ All these faults in the mantra rites are abolished by 
these excellent consecrations.” 

But enough of this venturing to make public the tantra 
mysteries connected with mantras, which has suddenly led 
us astray like an unexpected Bacchanalian dance.i 

The third form of practical yoga, “resignation to the 
Lord” (■f^fara-pT«.iud/idna),isthe consigning all one’s works, 
whether mentioned or not, without regard to fruit, to the 
Supreme Lord, the Sujiremely Venerable. As it has been 
said — 

“ Whatever I do, good or bad, voluntary or involuntary, 

“ That is all made over to thee ; I act as impelled by thee.” 

This self-resignation is also sometimes defined as “the 
surrender of the fruits of one’s actions,” and is thus a 
peculiar kind of faith, since most men act only with a 
selfish regard to the fruit. Thus it is sung in the Bhagavad 
Gita [ii. 47] — 

“ Let thy sole concern be with action and never with 
, the fruits ; 

“ Be not attracted by the fruit of the action, nor be thou 
attached to inaction.” 

The harmfulness of aiming at the fruit of an action 
has been declared by the venerable Nllakantha-bhdratf-* 

V 

^ Hrbp, * SV/tji. 

^“Ttbidava is the frantio dance of the god ^iva and bis votaries. 
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“Even a penance accomplished by great effort, but 
vitiated by desire, 

“ Produces only disgust in the Great Lord, like milk 
which has been licked by a dog.” 

Now this prescribed practice of mortification, recitation, 
and resignation is itself called yoga, because it is a 
means fur producing yoga, this being an instance of the 
function of words called “ superimponent pure Indication,” 
as in the well-known example, “ Butter is longevity.” “ In- 
dication ” is the establishing of another meaning of a word 
from the incompatibility of its principal meaning with the 
rest of the sentence, and from the connection of this new 
meaning with the former; it is twofold, as founded on 
notoriety or on a motive. This has been declared in the 
ICdvya-praM^a [ii. 9] — 

“When, in consequence of the incompatibility of the 
principal meaning of a word, and yet in connection 
with it, another meaning is indicated through noto- 
riety or a motive, this is ‘ Indication,’ the super- 
added function of the word.” 

Now the word “ this ” [i.e., ta( in the neuter, which the 
neuter yat iji the extract would have naturally led us to 
expect instead of the feminine sd] would have signified 
some neuter word, like " implying,” which is involved as a 
subordinate port of the verb "is indicated.” But sd is 
used in the feminine [by attraction to agree with laJcsha'iid'], 
“ this is indication,” i.e., the neuter “ this ” is put in the 
feminine through its dependence on the predicate. This 
has been explained by Kaiyata, " Of those pronouns which 
imply the identity of the subject and the predicate, the 
former takes the gender of the former, the latter -of the 
latter.” ^ Now “ expert Qcusala) in business ’’ is an example 
of Indication from notoriety ; for tire wcjd JcvJala, which is 

‘ Literally "they take Beverall/in providum, acutum, plenum rationia 
order the gender of one of tfte two.” et consilli, quern vocamus homiuem,” 
Cf. “Thebffi ipste quod Boeotiie caput Cic., Legg, i. 7. 
est,” Livg, xlii. 44; “Animal hoc » 
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significant in its parts by being analysed etymologically as 
husavi+ldti, “ one who gathers ku 4 a grass for the sacrifice,” 
is here employed to mean “expert ” through the relation of 
a similarity in character, as both are persons of discern- 
ment; and this does not need a motive any more than 
Denotation does, since each is the using a word in its recog- 
nised conventional sense in accordance with the immemorial 
tradition of the elders. Hence it has been said — 

“ Some instances of ‘ indication ’ are known by notoriety 
from their immediate significance, just as is the 
case in ‘denotation’ [the primary power of a 
word].” 

Therefore indication based on notoriety has no regard 
to any motive. Although a word, when it is employed, 
first establishes its principal meaning, and then by that 
meaning a second meaning is subsequently indicated, and 
so indication belongs properly to the principal meaning and 
not to the word ; still, since it is superadded to the word 
which originally established the primary meaning, it is 
called [improperly by metonymy] a function of the word. 
It was with a view to this that the author of the Kavya- 
praka^a used the expression, "This is ‘Indication,’ the 
superadded function of the word.” But the indication based 
ou a motive is of six kinds: I. inclusive indication,^ as 
“ the lances enter ” [where we really mean- “ men with the 
lances”]; 2. indicative indication, as “the benches shout” 
[where the spectators are meant vrithowt the benches] ; 3. 
qualified* superimponent indication, as. “the man of the 
Panjab is an ox ” [here the object is not swallowed up in 
the simile]; 4. qualified introsusceptive indication, as 
“ that ox ” [here the man is swallowed up in the simile] ; 
5. pure superimponent indication, as "ghi is life ;” 6. pure 

' I have borrowed these terms' from his stupidity ; pure indication 
from Ballantyne’s translation of the from ai^ other relation, os cause and 
S.ihity.i-darpaiia. effect, 4o., thus butter is the cause of 

“ t^naiified indication ai-ises from longevity, 
likeness, as the man is like an ox 
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introsusceptive indication, as “verily this is life.” This 
has been all explained in the Kavya-prakd^a [ii. 10-12]. 
But enough of this churning of the depths of rhetorical 
discussions. 

This yoga has been declared to have eight things ancillary 
to it (anga) ; these are tlie forbearances, religious observ- 
ances, postures, suppression of the breatli, restraint, atten- 
tion, contemplation, and meditation [ii. 29]. Patanjali 
says, “ Porbearance consists in not wishing to kill, veracity, 
not stealing, continence, not coveting ” [ii. 30]. “ Eeligious 
observances are purifications, contentment, mortification, 
recitation of texts, and resignation to the Lord” [ii. 
32] ; and these are described in the Vishnu Purana [vi. 7, 
36-3 S]— 

“Tlie sage who brings his mind into a fit state for 
attaining Brahman, practises, void of all desire, 

“ Continence, abstinence from injury, truth, non-steal- 
ing, and non-coveting ; 

“ Self-controlled, he should practise recitation of texts, 
purification, contentment, and austerity, 

“And then he should make his mind intent on the 
Supreme Brahman. 

“ These are respectively called the five ‘ forbearances ’ 
and the five ‘ religious observances;’ 

“They bestcjw excellent rewards when done through 
desire of reward, and eternal liberation to those 
void of desire.” 

“A ‘posture’ is what is steady afid pleasant” [ii. 46] ; 
it is of ten kinds, as the padma, lhadra, vira, svastika, 
dandaka, sopdsraya, paryaiika, krauncTianishadana, ushtra- 
nishadana, samasayisthuna. Yajnavalkya has described 
each of them in the passage which commences — 

“Let him hold fast his two great toe| with liis two 
hands, but in reverse order, 

“ Having placed the soles of his feet, 0 chief of Brdh- 
mans, on his tUighs ; 

“ This will be thepadma posture, held in honour by nil.” 
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The descriptions of the others must he sought in that 
work. — ^When this steadiness of posture has been attained, 
'■ regulation of the breath ” is practised, and this consists 
in “ a cutting short of the motion of inspiration and ex- 
pii avion” [ii. 49]. Inspiraiiou is the drawing in of the 
external air ; expiration is the expelling of the air within 
the body; and “regulation of the breath” is the cessa- 
tion of activity in both movements. “ But [it may be 
objected] this cannot be accepted as a general definition 
of ‘ regulation of breath,’ since it fails to apply to the 
special kinds, as rechaka, pi&,raka, and JcuvihhaJca,” We 
reply that there is here no fault in the definition, since the 
“ cutting short of the motion of inspiration and expira- 
tion ” is found in all these special kinds. Thus rechaka, 
which is the expulsion of the air within the body, is 
only that regulation of the breath, which has been men- 
tioned before as “ expiration ; ” and pxlraka, which is 
the [regulated] retention of the external air within the 
body, is the “inspiration;” and kimibhaka is the internal 
suspension of breathing, when the vital air, called 
remains motionless like water in a jar {Inmhha). Thus 
the “ cutting short of tlie motion of inspiration and ex- 
piration ” applies to all, and consequently the objector’s 
doubt is needless. 

Now this air, beginning from sunrise- remains two 
ghatikds and a half ^ in each artery * (giudi), like the re- 
volving buckets on a waterwheel.® Thus in the course 
of a day and night there are produced 21,600 inspirations 

1 I.fi,, an hour, a gUaUTcd being tras repeated with the offerings to 
twenty-four minutes. the seasons, is discussed. ‘*The 

- The'worfis or tubular vessels are seasons never stand still ; following 
generally reckoned to be loi, with each other in order one by one, as 
ten principal ones ; others , make spring, summer, tlie rains, autumn, 
sixteen principal tidiis. They seem the cold and the foggy seasons, each 
taken afterwards in pairs. consisting of two months, and so 

^ Madbava uses the same illus- constitul&g the year of twelve 
tration in his commentary on the months, they continue revolving 
p^age in the Aitar^a Brahma^a again ifhd again like a waterwheel 
(iii. 29I, where the relation of the {gJui^yaniravat) ; hence the seasons 
vital airs, the seasons, and the man- never pause in their course.’’ 
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and expirations. Hence it has been said by those who 
know the secret of transmitting the mantras, concerning 
the transmission of the ajapdmaiUra ' — 

“ Six hundred to Gane^a, six thousand to the self- 
existent Brahman, 

“ Six thousand to Vishnu, six thousand to 6iva, 

“ One thousand to the Gum (Brihaspati), one thousand 
to the Supreme Soul, 

“ And one thousand to the soul ; thus I make over the 
performed muttering.” 

So at the time of the passing of the air through the 
arteries, the elements, earth, &c., must be understood, 
according to their different colours, by those who wish to 
obtain the highest good. This has been thus explained 
by the wise — 

" Let each artery convey the air two gliatis and a half 
from sunrise. 

“There is a continual resemblance of the two arteries* 
to the buckets on a revolving waterwheel. 

“ Nine hundred inspirations and expirations of the air 
take place [in the hour], 

“ And all , combined produce the total of twenty-one 
thousand six hundred in a day and night. 

“The time that is spent in uttering thirty-six gurm 
letters,® 

“ That time elapses while the air passes along in the 
interval between two arteries. 

“ There are five elements in each of the two conduct- 
ing arteries, — 

* This refers to a peculiar tenet of ’I cannot explain this. We 
Hindu mysticisTn, that each invo- might read guruvarnfivtim for guna- 
luntary inspiration and expiration varndndti^f as the time spent in 
constitutes a mantra, as their sound uttering a gnrnvarna is a vipala^ 
expresses the word so'hani sixty of .which make a pcda, and two 

hamsah\ I am he.” This mantra and a half pa/is make a minute ; but 
is repeated 21,600 times in every this seems inconsistent with the other 
twenty-four hours ; it is called the numerical details. * The whole pas- 
ayopdman^ro, the mantra ^ttered sage may be compared with the 
without voluntary muttering. opening of the fifth act of the Md^ 

^ /.e., that which conveys the in- timddhava, 
haled and the exhaled breath. > 
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“ They bear ifc along day and night ; these are to be 
known by the self-restrained. 

“ Fire bears above, water below ; air moves across ; 

“ Earth in the half-hollow ; ether moves everywhere. 

“ They bear along in order, — air, fire, water, earth, ether ; 

“ This is to be known in its due order in the two con- 
ducting arteries. 

“ Tlie palas ^ of earth are fifty, of water forty, 

“ Of fire thirty, of air twenty, of ether ten. 

“ This is the amount of time taken for the bearing ; but 
the reason that the two arteries are so disturbed 

“ Is that earth has five properties,* water four, 

“ Fire has three, air two, and ether one. 

“ There are ten palas for each property ; hence earth has 
fifty palas, 

“ And each, from water downwards, loses successively. 
Now the five properties of earth 

" Are odour, savour, colour, tangibility, and audibleness; 
and these decrease one by one. 

“The two elements, earth and water, produce their 
fruit by the influence of ‘ quiet,’ 

“ But file, air, and ether by the influence of ‘ brightness,’ 
‘ restlessness,’ and ‘ immensity.’ ® 

“ The characteristic signs of earth, water, fire, air, and 
ether are now declared ; — 

“ Of the first steadfastness of mind ; tlirough the cold- 
ness of the second arises desire; 

“From the third anger and grief; from tlie fourth 
fickleness of mind; 

“ From the fifth the absence of any object, or mental 
, impressions of latent merit. 

“ Let the devotee place his thumbs in his ears, and a 
middle„finger ih each nostril, 

^ Sixty palas make a ghatHoi * Cf. Cidebrooke’s Essays, vol. i. 

(50 + 40 + 30 + 20 + 10 = 150, ift, p. 256» 

the palas in two and a half ghafitds * Literally “the being ever more." 

w one hour). 
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“And the little finger and the one next to it in the 
corners of his mouth, and the two remaining fingers 
in the corners of his eyes, 

“ Then there will arise in due order the knowledge of 
the earth and the other elements within him, 

“The first four hy yellow, white, dark red, and dark 
blue spots, ^ — the ether has no symbol.” 

When the element air is thus comprehended and its 
restraint is accomplished, the evil influence of works 
which concealed discriminating knowledge is destroyed 
[ii. 52]; hence it has been said — 

“There is no austerity superior to regulation of the 
breath.” * 

And again — 

“ As the dross of metals, when they are melted, is con- 
sumed, 

“ So the serpents of the senses are consumed hy regu- 
lation of the breath.”® 

Now in this way, having his mind purified by the "for- 
bearances” and the other things subservient to concen- 
tration, the devotee is to attain “self-mastery ” {sairiyama) * 
and “ restrainj; ” (pratT/dhdra). “ Eestraint ” is the accom- 
modation of the senses, as the eye, &c., to the nature of the 
mind,® which is intent on the soul’s unaltered nature, while 
they abandon a^J. concernment with their own several ob- 
jects, which might excite desire or anger or stupid indiffer- 
ence. This is expressed by the etymology of the word; the 
senses are drawn to it (d -t- hri), away from them 

“ But is it not the mind which is then intent upon the 
soul and not the senses, sinee these are only adapted for 
external objects, and therefore have no power fo^ this 
supposed action? How, therefore, could they be. aecommo- 

^ For these eolours of. Chhdndogya ■* This is in the Yoga Slit., 

Up., viii 6; Maitri Up., vi 30. iii. 4, as consisting of the united 

* This is an anonymous quotation operation towards one object of con- 
in Yyasa’s Comm. _ templation, attention, and medita- 

> This seems a variation of Sloka tion. 

7* pi the - luSda Up. See ® I.t., the internal organ (citttta). 

IndUcke Stud., ix. 26. • 
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dated to the nature of the mind ? ” What you say is quite 
true ; and therefore the author of the aphorisms, having 
an eye to their want of power for this, introduced the 
words “as it were,” to express “resemblance.” “Eestraint 
is, as it were, the accommodation of the senses to the 
nature of the mind in the absence of concernment with 
each one’s own object” [ii 54]. Their absence of con- 
cernment with their several objects for the sake of being 
accommodated to the nature of the mind is this “ resem- 
blance” which we mean. Since, when the mind is re- 
strained. the eye, &c., are restrained, no fresh effort is to 
be expected from them, and they follow the mind as bees 
follow their king. This has been declared in the Vishnu- 
purana [vL 7, 43, 44]— 

“ Let the devotee, restraining his organs of sense, which 
ever tend to pursue external objects, 

“ Himself intent on restraint, make them conformable 
to the mind ; 

“ By this is effected the entire subjugation of the un- 
steady senses ; 

“ If they are not controlled, the yogin will not accom- 
plish his yoga.” ^ 

“ Attention ” (dhdrand) is the fixing the mind, by with- 
drawing it from all other objects, on some place, whether 
connected with the internal self, as the circle of the 
navel, the lotus of the heart, the top of the sushumnd 
artery, &c., or something external, as Prajapati, Vasava, 
Hiranyagarbha, &c. This is declared by the aphorism, 
“‘Attention’ is the fixing the mind on a place” [iii. 1]; 
and so, too, say the followers of the Puranas — 

“ regulation of breath having controlled the air, and 
by restraint the senses, 

“ Let him ngxt make the perfect asylum the dwelling- 
place of his mind.” * 

1 This couplet is corrupt in the * Vishnu-pur., tL 7, 45, with one 
text. I follow the reading of the or two variations. The “perfect 
Bombay edition of the Purdna (only a^lum ’’ is Brahman, fotinUss or 
reading in line 3 chalatmamim). possessing form. 
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The continual flow of thought in this place, resting on 
the object to be contemplated, and avoiding all incon- 
gruous lliouglits, is “ contemplation " (dhydna) ; thus it 
is said, “A course of uniform tliought there, is ‘contem- 
plation ’ ” [iii. 2]. Others also have said — 

“A continued succession of thouglits, intent on objects 
of tliat kind and desiring no other, 

“ This is ‘ contemplation,* — ^it is thus effected by the 
first six of the ancillary things.” 

We incidentally, in elucidating something else, dis- 
cussed the remaining eighth ancillary thing, “ meditation ” 
(samadhi, see p. 243). By this practice of the ancillary 
means of yoga, pursued for a long time with uninternipted 
earnestness, the ‘‘ afflictions ” which hinder meditation are 
abolished, and through “ exercise ” and “ dispassion ” the 
devotee attains to the perfections designated by the names 
Madhumatf and the rest. 

“ But why do you needlessly frighten us with unknown 
and monstrous words from the dialects of Kar^iata, 
Gauda,^ and Lata ? ” * We do not want to frighten you, 
but rather to gratify }mu by explaining the meaning of 
these strange words ; therefore let the reader who is so 
needlessly alarmed listen to us with attention. 

i. The Madhumati perfection, — this is the perfection of 
meditation, calle^ “ the knowledge which holds to the 
truth,” consisting in the illumination of unsullied purity 
by means of the contemplation of “ goodness,” composed of 
the manifestation of joy, with every trace of “ passion ” or 
“ darkness ” abolished by “ exercise,” “ dispassion,” &c. 
Thus it is said in the aphorisms, “ In that case there is 
the knowledge which holds to the truth ” [i. 48]. It holds 
“ to the truth,” i.e., to the real ; it is never overshadowed 
by error. ‘‘ In that case,” i.e., when firmly established, there 
arises this knowledge to the second yogin.* f'or the yogins 

' The old name for the central and part of Guzerat ; it is the Jiapucj 
port of Bengal. of Ptolemy. 

A country comprising Ehandesb , 
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or devotees to the practice of yoija are well known to be 
of four kinds, viz.,— 

I. The prdthamakaljnJM, in whom the light has just 
entered,! p„t, as it has been said, “ he lias not won the light 
which consists in the power of knowing another’s thoughts, 
&C.*;” 2. The madhubh-dmika, who possesses the knowledge 
which holds to the truth; 3. The p 7 -aJndJyotis, who has 
subdued the elements and the senses ; 4. The atikrdnta- 
bhdvaniya, who has attained the highest dispassion. 

ii. The Madhvpratika perfections are swiftness like 
thought, &c. These are declared to be “ swiftness like 
thought, the being without organs, and the conquest of 
nature” [iii. 49]. “Swiftness like thought” is the attain- 
ment by the body of exceeding swiftness of motion, like 
thought ; “the being without bodily organs ” ^ is the attain- 
ment by the senses, irrespective of the body, of powers 
directed to objects in any desired place or time ; “ the con- 
quest of nature” is the power of controlling all the mani- 
festations of nature. Tliese perfections appear to the full 
in the third kind of yogin. from the subjugation by him of 
the five senses and their essential conditions.® These per- 
fections are severally sweet, each one by itself, as even a 
particle of honey is sweet, and therefore the second slate 
is called Madlmpratikd \i.e., that whose parts are sweet]. 

iii. The Visokd perfection consists in the supremacy 
over all existences, &c. This is said in the aphnii=ms, 
“ To him who possesses, to the exclusion of all other ideas, 
the discriminative knowledge of the quality of goodness 
and the soul, arises omniscience and the supremacy over 
all existences ” [iii. 50]. The “ supremacy over all ex- 
istences ” is the overcoming like a master all entities, as 
these are but the developments of the quality of “good- 
ness ” in the mind [the other qualities of “ passion ” and 

* In p. 178, 1 . 2, infra, read pm- aa^ti explains it as " vidchhuim in- 
vritUi fur pravritti. Cf. Yoga Si, driyrt^dip. baratiabhdvah.” 
iii. 52 in Blioja’s Comm. (50 in * '^iBB.haa karanapailcltakarapa- 
Vydsa’s Comm.) jnya; Ydcdiaspati explains rdpa by 

- Jlead vikaranaMidvah ; Yiich- grakatfddi (cf. iii. 471. 
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“darkness” being already abolished], and exist only in 
the form of energy and the objects to be energised upon.* 
The discriminative knowledge of them, as existing in the 
modes " subsided,” " emerged,” or “ not to be named," * is 
“ omniscience.” This is said in the aphorisms [i. 36], “ Or 
a luminous immediate cognition, free from sorrow ® [may 
produce steadiness of mind].” 

iv. The SaiiiskdrascsJiatd state is also called aswnvprajadta, 
i.e., “ that meditation in which distinct recognition of an 
object is lost ; ” it is that meditation “ without a seed ” 
without any object] which is able to stop the “ afflictions” 
that produce fruits to be afterwards experienced in the 
shape of rank, length of life, and enjoyment; and this 
meditation belongs to him who, in the cessation of all 
modifications of the internal organ, has reached the highest 
“ dispassion.” “ The other kind of meditation \i.e., that 
in wliich distinct recognition of an object is lost] is pre- 
ceded by that exercise of thought u Inch produces the en- 
tire cessation of modifications ; it has nothing left but the 
latent impressions” [of thought after the departure of all ob- 
jects] 5a?/is/i drafe/ia, i. 1 8]. Tims this foremost of men, 
beiim utterly pa.ssion]ess towards everything, finds tliat the 
seeds of the “idllictions,” like burned rice-grains, are bereft 
of the power to germinate, and they are abolished together 
with the internal organ. When these are destroyed, there 
ensues, through tlie full maturity of his unclouded “ discri- 
minative knowledge,” an absorption of all causes and effects 
into the primal ; and the soul, which is the power 

of pure intelligence, abiding in its own real nature, and 
escaped from all connection with the phenomenal under- 
standing (Inuhllii), or with existence, reaches “absolute 
isolation” (iMivalija). Final liberation is described by Palan- 
jali as two perfections : “ Absolute isolation is the repressive 
absorption^ of the ‘qualities’ which have consummated 

* I read in p. 179, 1 . li, v//aj*a- ? VUohd. 
tayavyarnseifdUmhdruimy fniuiyya- * This is explained by YdehaRpati, 
8a*s Comm. “The latent impressiuiis produced 

3 /.e., as past, present, or future. by the states of the internal orjan 
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the ends of the soul, i.e., enjoyment and liberation, or the 
abiding of the power of intelligence in its own nature" 
[iv. 33]. Nor should any one object, “Why, liowever, 
should not the individual be born again even tliough tliis 
should have been attained?” for that is settled by the 
well-known principle that “ witli the cessation of the 
cause the effect ceases,” and therefore this objection is 
utterly irrelevant, as admitting neither inquiry nor de- 
cision j for otherwise, if the effect could arise even in the 
absence of the Ciiuse, we should have blind men finding 
jewels, and such like absurdities; and the popular proverb 
for the impossible would become a possibility. And so, 
too, says the Sruti, “A blind man found a jewel; one 
without fingers seized it ; one without a neck put it on ; 
and a dumb mau praised it.” * 

Thus we see that, like the authoritative treatises on 
medicine, the Yoga-^astra consists of four divisions ; as 
those on medicine treat of disease, its cause, health, and 
medicine, so the Yoga-lastra also treats of phenomenal 
existence, its cause, liberation, and its cause. This exist- 
ence of ours, full of pain, is wliat is to be escaped from ; 
the connection of nature and the soul is the cause of our 
having to experience this existence ; the absdlute abolition 
of this connection is the escai)e ; and right insight is the 
cause thereof.* The same fourfold division is to be similarly 
traced as the case may be in other Sastras also. Thus all 
has been made clear. 


called vifvtihdva (when it is chiefly 
characterised by * activity,* or 'dark- 
ness,* iii. 9) and nirodha (when it is 
chiefly characterised by the qnality 
of 'g(>odness*), are absorbed in the 
internal orgn^i itself ; this in 'egoism* 
{asmitd ) ; ' egoism * in the «' merely 
once resolvable * huddhi] ; and 
huddhi into the 'irresolvable* 
prakriti).** Pralbriti consists of the 
three * qualities * in equilibrium ; and 
the entire creation, consisting of 
causes and efiTects, is the develop- 


ment of these 'qualities* when one 
or another becomes predoniinaiit. 

^ This curious passage occurs in 
the Taittiriya • Aranyaka i. 11, 5. 
Mddhava in Ins Comment, there 
explains it of the soul, and quotes 
the^vetdsv. Up, iii. 19. Mddhava 
here takes avindat as "he pierced 
the jewel," but 1 have followed his 
correct explanation in the Comm. 

* This is taken from Yddiaspati’s 
ComrK. on Yoga S. ii. 15. Cf. the 
** four truths ** of Buddhism. 
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Tlie system oi ^afikara, which comes next in succession, 
and which is the crest-gem of all systems, has been ex- 
plained by us elsewhere; it is theiefoie left untouched 
here.i E. R 0 . 


NOTK ON THE YOOA. 

Thiru is .111 iiULitatiu^' iksoiipliou of the Yogiiis on the Mountain 
K.ii\ ttik.i 111 Maglu (iv 

“Time thciolaiics ot iiiiiliUtioii, will skilled in benevuleucu 
(raailii) .mil iliosi otlici puiitieib of the luind, — having successfully 
tiboli'li <l the ‘ iIIIkIiou'- ’ uid oVit lined the ‘meditation possessed 
of .1 seui,’ and liaviii,* leaehed that knoMledge which recognises 
the ebSLiiU il dilleiiiue between the quality Goodness and the Soul, 
— desiic iLl hiitlici lo lepieso even this ultimate meditation.” 

It IS unions to iinlnt Hut matirf, uliich plays such a prominent 
pail 111 lludiihisiii, lb loiintul iii the yo.;a as only a pieliminary 
LoiTditioii lioiii winch tile vut.iiy is to hike, as it were, his Inst start 
ton 11 K 111 111 il ,(ul It I' lallcd a juJii/cinmiMi (=prasifrf/iol.a) 111 
V> isi’, ('i)iniii 1 j-jfil III 22), nlunto the tciiii is borrowed by 
Ma„lia Jlliiij i I epu h siys tli.it this pniiJyiiig pioccss is an 
i\tcinil oiu, and lint ui lutmute poilioii of yo,'a itboll , jitet as 111 
iiilliiucln ill! Opel dll tis ol adniLioii, &c , aic \ .ihiabic, not in theiii- 
scUc', but IS lids 111 clkcung lliomuic impoilanttaloiilations which 
iii'C sub unn ii'iy 1 lie Yogi seems dncctly to illnde to Ruddhisin 
III this niaiked de]Mi 1 1 iti 11 nl its laidinal iiilin 

j 

NOTli ON P. 237, JiAST LINE. 

Foi the nuid vyukopa in the original here (see also p. 242, 1. 3 
infra), el Kusuiii.ln) ili, p 6, 1 7 


* This piobablj lefeis to the Pafi- t.idby.iya-brihiiiaiM, p. x), but, if 
chad lit. A G.ileiitti I'lndit told this is the siwe as the viiarana- 
me that it refined to the Pi. inieya- pi.uiiey .i-sangiaha, it is by Bbixa- 
vie ii m i siiigi iha (cf. Dr. lJuinen’s titlith iiidydrmya (see Dr. Burnell’s 
picface to his edition of the Dova Cat. of Taiijoie p 88). 
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ON THE UPA'DHI (cf. supra, ])p. 7, 8, 174, 194), 

[As the vpddhi or " condition ” is a peculiarity of 
Hindu logic which is little known in Europe, I have 
ailded'the following translation of the sections in the 
Bhishd-pavichchlicda and the Siddhanta-muktavali, which 
treat of it.] 

cxxxvii. Thitl wJiiek always accompanies the major term 
(sdiVu/u), but (toes not always accompany the middle 
(Jiela), is called the condition {HpMhi) ; its examina- 
tion is now set forth. 

j 

Our autlior now proceeds to define the upddhi or 
condition,’ which is used to stop our acquiescence in a 
universal propdsitiou ns laid down by another person; — 
“ that which always acconipauie.s’' &c. The meaning of 
this is that the so-called condition, while it invariably 


^ Tho UfKidhi is the “cumlitiou” 
which must be HU]iplie(l tn rehtrict 
A too general miildU' term. If the 
middle teini, as thus restricted, ir 
still found in the minor term, the 
ai^rument in valid ; if not, it fails. 

ill ** The mountain has Rinoke 
because it has fire” (which re^ts on 
the false premiss that “ all fire is ac> 
companied by smoke we must add 
“wet fuel” as the condition of*“fire;” 
and if the mountain Acta wet fuel 
as well as fire, of course it will have 


smoke. Similarly, the alleged ar- 
gument that “ B is dfirk because lie 
is MitrA’s stm ” fails, if we can ebtab- 
lish that thi^ daik colour of her for- 
mer oifspiing A dejyMuled not on 
his beyig Iier son, but on her hap- 
pening to h-'jvejfed on vegetables 
instead of ghee. If we can prove 
that she still kee^s to her old diet, 
''of course our amended middle term 
will still prove B to be dark, but 
not otherwise. 
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accompanies that wliich is accepted as the major term, 
does not thus invariably accompany that which our oppo- 
nent puts forward as his middle term. ['L’lius in the false 
argument, “ The mountain has smoke because it has fire,” 
we may advance “ wet fuel,” or rather “ the being produced 
from wet fuel,” as an upddhi, since “ wet fuel ” is neces- 
sarily found wherever smoke is, but not always where fire 
is, as e.g., in a red-hot iron ball.] 

" But,” the opponeiiL may suggest, “ if lliis were true, 
would it not follow that (a) in the case, of the too wide 
middle term in the argument, ‘ Thi.s [second] son of Mitra’s,. 
whom 1 have not seen, must be dark because he is Mitra’s 
son,’ we could not allege ‘the being produced from feeding 
on vegetables ' ^ as a ‘ condition,’ — inasmuch as it does not 
invariably accompany a dark colour, since a dark colour 
does also reside in things like [unbaked] jars, &c., which 
have nothing to do with feeding on vegetables ? (h) 

Again, in the argument, ‘ The air must be perceptible to 
sense* because it is the site of touch,’ we could not allege 
the ‘ possessing proportionate form ’ as a ‘ coudition ; ’ be- 
cause perceptibility [to the internal sense] is found in the 
soul, &c., and yet soul, &c., have no form [and tlierefore the 
‘ possessing proportionate form ’ does not invariably accom- 
])any perceptibility], (c) Again, in the argument, ‘ Destruc- 
tion is itself perishable, because it is iiroduced,' we could 
not allege as a ‘ condition ’ the ‘ being included in some 
])Ositive category of existence ’ ® [destruction being a 
form 'of non-existence, called “emergent,’ ’dvarriMbJtdva], 

' The Hindus th'nk; that a child’s fire, are tpariavat, but by si. 27 of 
dark colour comes from the mother's these air is neither pratyak 8 /ta nor 
living on vegetables, while its fair rimvat. 

colour comes from her living od ’ This coudition would imply that 
ghee. we coUtd only argue from this middle 

‘ By Bhlish&-parich. lil. 25, the tenn''thebeingproduced”incase8of 
four b’rments, earth, water, air, and- positive existence, not non-existence. 
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inasmuch as perishahility is found in antecedent non- 
existence, and this certainly cannot be said to be included 
in any positive category of existence,” 

We, however, deny this, and maintain that the true mean- 
ing of the definition is simply this, — ^that whatever fact or 
mark we take to determine definitely, in reference to the 
topic, the major term which our condition is invariably to 
accompany, that same fact or mark must be equally taken 
to determine the middle term which our said condition is 
not invariably to accompany. Thus (a) the “ being pro- 
duced from feeding on vegetables ” invariably accompanies 

a dark colour,” as determined by the fact that it is MitrS,’s 
son, whose dark colour is discussed [and this very fact is 
the alleged middle term of the argument; but the pre- 
tended contradictory instance of the dark jar is not in 
point, as this was not the topic discussed]. (6) Again, 
“possessing proportionate form” invariably accompanies 
perceptibility as determined by the fact that the thing 
perceived is an external object ; while it does not in- 
variably accompany the alleged -middle term " the being 
the site of touch,” which is equally to be determined by the 
fact that the thing perceived is to be an external object.* 
(c) Again, in jthe argument “ destruction is perishable 
from its being produced,” the “being included in some 
positive category of existence” invariably accompanies 
the major term “perishable,” when determined by the 
attribute of being produced. [And this is the middle term 
advanced ; and therefore the alleged contradictory in- 
stance, “ antecedent non-existence,” is not in, point, since 
nobody pretends that this is prodrfoed at qll.] 

But it is to be observed tdiat there is nothing of this 
kind in valid middlq ^erms/ i.e., there is nothing there 

‘ “ Soul,” of course, is not extemalj but our topio was not souZ hut air. 
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which invariably accompanies the major term when 
determined by a certain fact or mark, and does not so 
accompany the middle term when similarly determined. 
This is peculiar to the so-called condition. [Should the 
reader object that “ in each of our pievious examples there 
has been given a sepaiate determining mark or attribute 
which was to be found in each of the cases included under 
each; how then, in the absence of some general rule, 
are we to find out what this determining mark is to be in 
any particular given ease?” We reply that] in the case 
of any middle term which is too general, the required 
general rule consists in the constant presence of one or 
other of the following alternatives, viz., that the subjects 
thus to be included are either (i.) the acknowledged site 
of the major term, and also the site of the condition,^ or 
else (ii.) the acknowledged site of the too general middle 
term, but excluding the said condition;® and it will be 
when the case is determined by the presence of one or 
other of these alternatives that the condition will be con- 
sidered as “ always acconipanying the major term, and not 
alwaj s accompanying the middle term.” ® 


^ As €7 1 the inoiintain and 
Mitt as fii-si <>on in the tN\o false 
aigumentSf **The mountain has 
'•moke because it has fire” (when 
the fire-possessing red-hot 11011 ball 
has no '•moke), and Mitrd’s first 
son A IS dark because he is 
IMiti«l’s offspring ” (w'hen her second 
son B IS fair) These two subjccte 
po-sess the respective sddhyna or 
major t^^rms “ smoke and “ dark 
colour,” and theiefore are respec- 
tive!) the '■iib3fect*i where the om- 
ditions “ wet fuel. ” and “ the 
inothei’s feeding on vegetables ”are 
to be respectively applied. 

- As, e.y., the red-bot of iron^ 
and Mitrd's second son; as these, 


though possessing the ie-i> fti\e 
middle terms “ ” and “ the U. mg 

Mitre’s offspring ” do not possi ss the 
respective conditions ** wet fuel * or 
** the mother’s feeding on vege- 
tables,** nor, consequently, the 
respective maj r terms {mdhya) 
smoke '* and “ dark colour.” 

^ This will exclude the o’)jtcted 
case of ”dark jars” in (a), as It 
falls under neither of these two alter- 
natives ; for, though they aie the 
sites of the scdAi/a ” daik colour,” 
they do not admit the condition 
”the feeding on vegetables,” nor 
the middle term ” the being Mitrd’fl 
•eon.” %, 
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cxxxviii. All true Conditions reside in the same subjects with 
their major terms ; ^ and, their subjects being thus com- 
mon, the {erring) middletenn loill be equally too general 
in regard to the Condition and the major term?' 
cxxxix. It is in order to prove faulty generality in a 
middle term that the Condition has to be employed. 

The meaning of this is that it is in consequence of the 
middle term being found too general in regard to the 
condition, that we infer that it is too general in regard 
to the major term ; and hence the use of having a con- 
dition at all. (a.) Thus, where the condition invariably 
accompanies an unlimited ^ major term, we infer that the 
middle term is too general in regard to the major term, 
from the very fact that it is too general in regard to the 
condition ; as, for example, in the instance “ the mountain 
has smoke because it has fire," where we infer that the 
“ fire ” is too general in regard to “ smoke,” since it is too 
general in regard to “ wet fuel ; ” for there is a rule that 
what is too general for that which invariably accompanies 
must also hh too general for that which is invariably 
accompanied, (b.) But where we take some fact or mark 
to determine definitely the major term which the condition 
is invariably to accompany, — there it is from the middle 
term’s being found too general in regard to the condition in 
cases possessing this fact, or mark that we infer that the 
middle term is equally too general in regard to the major 
term. Thus in the argument, “ B is dark because he is 

Mitia’s son,” the middle term “ the fact of be^ng Mitra's 

1 

^ J.e,, wherever there is iire pro- baU of iron),' there the upudAi also 
daced by wet fuel there is smoke, is not applicable, . 

The condition and the major jterm >,*/.e.,onewhichrequireanodeter. 
are “ equipollent ” in their extension, mining fact or mark, such as the 

’’ Where the hetu is found and three objected arguments required ' 
not the eddhya (as in the red-hot .in § 137. , 
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son ” is too general in regard to the sddhya, “ dark colour,” 
because it is too general in regard to the upddhi, “ feeding 
on vegetables,” as seen in the case of Mitia’s second son 
[Mitra’s parentage being the assumed fact or mark, and 
Mitra herself not having fed on vegetables previous to his 
birth]. 

[But an objector might here interpose, “If your defini- 
tion of a condition be correct, surely a pretended condi- 
tion which fulfils your definition can always be found 
even in the case of a valid middle term. For instance, in 
the stock argument ‘ the mountain must have fire because 
it has smoke,’ we may assume as our pretended condition 
‘the being always found elsewhere than in the moun- 
tain;’ since this certainly does not always ‘accompany 
the middle term,’ inasmuch as it is not found in the 
mountain itself where the smoke is acknowledged to be ; 
and yet it apparently does ‘ always accompany the major 
term,’ since in every other known case of fire we certainly 
find it, and as for the present case you must remember 
that the presence of fire In this mountain is the very point 
in dispute.” To this we reply] You never may take such 
a condition as “ the being always found elsewhere than in 
the subject or minor term ” (unless this can be proved by 
some direct sense-evidence which precludes all dispute) ; 
because, in the first place, you cannot produce any argu- 
ment to convince your antagonist that this condition does 
invariably accompany the major term [since he naturally 
maintains that the present case is exactly one in point 
against you] ; and, secondly, because it is self-contradictory 
[as the same nugatory condition may be equally employed 
to overthrow the contrary azg;ument]. 

But if you can establish if hy direct sense-evidence, then 
the “ being always found elsewhere than in the subject ” 
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Viecomes a true conditiun, {and serves to render nugatorv 
ilie false ai-gumeut wliicli a disputant tries to establish]. 
Thus in the illusory argument “ the fire must be non-hot 
because it is artificial,” we can have a valid condition in 
“the beijig .always found elsewhere than in fire,” since we 
can prove by sense-evidence that fire is hot,' [thus the 
upddki here is a means of overthrowing the false argu- 
ment], 

Wliere the fact of its always accompanying the major 
term, &c., is disputed, there we liave what is called a 
•iisputed condition.® But “the being found elsewhere 
than in the subject ” can never be employed even as a diS' 
puted condition, in accordance with the traditional rules 
of logical controversy.® 

K. H. G. 


* The (li.'sjjutiuit '• Kin* iimst 
be iion-hul bGoutiftv* it is tutilicial.” 
“Well,” yon rejoin, “then it must 
only be an artificiality whieli is al- 
ways found elsewhere than in fire, 
— f.c., one which will not answer 
your pui'iiose ri tisiiiLT to j>ruvr 
your point.” Here tlie propo•l^^l 
upadhi '^the being always fonml 
elsewhere than in fire*’ an.^wers to 
the defiiiitifin, ns it 'loos not always 
accompany the hetu “ {)o*..s*'5sing arti- 
ficiality,” "but it does ahvays accom- 
pany the sddhja “non-hot,” as fire is 
proved by sense-evidence to be hot. 


’ As in till' argument, “The earth, 
tVo., must have Itad a maker because 
they have the nature of effects,” 
wheiv the Tlieist disputes the Atbe- 
i.<ilic condition “ the being produced 
by o.»c possessing a body,” See 
KuKiimdhjali, v. 2, 

^ In fact, it would abolish all dis- 
putation at the outset, as each 
party would produce a conditiun 
which from his own point of view 
would reduce his opponent to si- 
lence. In other words, a true con- 
dition must be consistent with eUhef 
party’s opinions. 


THE END. 


Trliited bp BALLANTVHS, HANSCttr OO^ 
at TauVa Work, Edinburgh 







